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FAIRY SOAP 


For all toilet 
and bath uses 


Expert soapmaking talent; the 
choicest materials; the best facil- 
ities—all these combine to pro- 
duce a true soap in “Fairy.” 


It cleanses refreshingly and gives 
_ unfailing satisfaction. 


The white floating oval cake’ 
fits the hand 
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CHAPTER I. 
HAT are they here for?” 

Reed drew back from 
the arched window through 
which he had been answering 
the shouts of his departing 

guests. There was a sudden effect of 
recklessness in his attitude, and his tone 
was bitter as he reéchoed Cairns’ ques- 
tion 

“What are they here for? What are 
we all here for? They must have told 
you in Las Palmas—all here for the 
same reason.” 

He laughed in a way that matched 
the deliberate deviltry of his manner, 
and Cairns, foreseeing revelations to 
come, half wished he had not uttered 
that puzzled, involuntary question. 
Reed had had far too much to drink, 
and his restraint was gone. It had 
been pretty well gone from all of them 
all the evening for that matter, but 
this was different from those maudlin 
shouts that came up from the street. 


Charles: Saxby 
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Cairns could picture those others, 
white-clad, arm in arm for mutual sup- 
port, stumbling along that darksome 
cafion between the blank, white walls 
of the houses—Van Helder, McIntosh, 
Papadapoulos, and a couple of young 
Spaniards whose names he had not 
caught ; practically all the European col- 
ony in El Aksa, the representatives of 
a supposedly superior civilization, all 
drunk and shouting polyglot ribaldry 
under that stainless, star-powdered sky. 
It all seemed so futile; he couldn’t un- 
derstand it, and he had wanted to get 
at whatever it was that lay back of it. 

“I didn’t mean to be personal,” he 
said quietly. “It was merely ‘ 

“T understand,” Reed cut in drearily. 
“Of course we seem queer to you. Six 
educated, grown-up men—gentlemen 
born, some of us—all getting together 
for no other purpose than to see how 
much we can drink! Pah! Look at 
this place! No wonder you ask.” 

Cairns was looking. He saw a white- 
washed, bare-floored room, with three 
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ornate Moorish windows opening on to 
the street, their latticed shutters thrown 
back; opposite them a door that led to 
a gallery above a courtyard about the 
size of the light well of a New York 
apartment house; a smoky oil lamp, a 
table and floor strewn with the débris 
of the evening’s entertainment, its hint 
of squalor, now that the artificial ex- 
hilaration was past, showing how dreary 
the thing had really been. 

“I think we'd better shut up and go 
to bed,” said Cairns soothingly, but 
Reed merely began pacing to and fro 
before the windows. 

‘Bed! What’s the use! I shouldn’t 
sleep. I hate the nights here. They’re 
the worst of all, especially after a time 
like this evening. You probably think 
I’m drunk, but I’m not. If I were, I'd 
be more entertaining. I’ve had just 
enough to open me up and unlock my 
silly tongue, that’s all. You asked a 
question Pe 

“I take it back,” Cairns interjected, 
but the other came forward, wiping 
the sweat from his face. 

“You can’t take it back; the thing's 
asked now, and I’m going to answer 
it. You probably heard stories about 
us in Las Palmas, anyhow. Besides, a 
chap has a right to know whom he is 
associating with.’ He paused and 
looked around the room, and his self- 
disgust came out in his tone. “I ex- 
pect you know now, though. 
God—what a place! Sweet, sweet home 
—a sweet host and a sweet lot of guests! 
Six civilized men yelling bawdy songs 
in a Mohammedan house on the west 
coast of Morocco! But, all the same, 
we shouldn’t have been so bad if you 
hadn’t been here.” 

“I! What had I to do 
asked Cairns. 

He had risen, and the two now faced 
each other across the table, two young 
men of nearly the same age, just merg- 
ing from youth into first maturity. The 
one was as obviously English as the 


Good 


with it? 


other was American; a difference of 
mentality only, so subtle as to defy de- 
scription. But you could have stripped 
them and stood them side by side with- 
out effacing that ingrained nationality 
which was stamped into their very flesh. 

Of the two, the Englishman had 
slightly the physical advantage, but 
Cairns had already noticed how his 
good looks, even when he was sober, 
were blurred as if he were being preyed 
upon by some inner corrosion of the 
mind. On the other hand, with Cairns 
himself, though he was outwardly as 
well looking as a man need be, the real 
attractiveness seemed to come from 
within. There was about him a sense 
of clean-cutness, and his atmosphere 
was clear of sloppiness or blue mold; 
he seemed to have the habit of going 
straight to some definite end. For the 
rest, a slim, supple figure; a remark- 
ably smooth face with a hint, for all 
its youth, of austerity in it, so deeply 
tanned as to make the gray eyes look 
luminous by contrast. 

Those eyes were puzzled just now. 
He had heard stories of El Aksa while 
in Las Palmas, but actually meeting up 
with a thing is vastly different from 
merely hearing about it. 

“How did I have anything to do with 
it?” he asked again. 

“It started when you began to talk 
about what you were going to do when 
you got home again to California,” an- 
swered Reed. ‘There was nothing for 
us to do then but get squiffed and raise 
a racket, because—well—we can’t sling 
that line of palaver.” 

“You mean that you can’t talk about 
what you will do when you go home 
again?” 

Reed bent over and lit a cigarette at 
the lamp, then faced the other in an 
outburst of irritation. 

“Don't you see yet? I thought you 
Yankees were supposed to be so un- 
godly sharp. What on earth do you 
suppose we are here for, away south 
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even of Mogador, where no one ever 
comes and even the Foreman boats pass 
us by?” 

“I thought you were probably here 
for business.” 

“A fat lot of business there is in this 
gang! McIntosh is Scotch, so of course 
he makes money, somehow. Then 
I happened to know something of— 
er’—Reed hesitated, with that curi- 
ous British dislike of admitting any 
connection with “trade’—‘‘well—of 
the wholesale food-importing line. I 
was in my father’s firm for a while. 
So I handle Jack Malahide’s dates for 
him and that gets me a living. As for 
the rest, some brought money with 
them, and the rest live off it. All here 
for the same reason—because we had 
to drop out of sight and do it quickly. 
There, you asked and now you know,” 
he concluded savagely. “And if your 
darned morals won’t stand it, you can 
move up to the Casa Blanca to-morrow, 


as Mrs. Jack invited you to.” 

Cairns passed over the sneer, partly 
because he saw the pain that lay back 
of it, partly because his attention had 


been caught by a name. The Malahide 
of whom Reed spoke was precisely 
Cairns’ reasons for being there at all, 
and, now that things had begun to come 
out so strangely, he felt a sudden curi- 
what Malahide’s own 
residing in Morocco might 


Osity to know 
reason for 
be. 

It was none of his business, he told 
himself. All he wanted of the man 
was some of his young date palms; he 
had not even the additional connection 
with him that he had with Reed, here 
—that of a casual hospitably 
taken in because there was no place of 
public entertainment at which he could 
stay, gladly welcomed because of his 
novelty. 

At twenty, during his second year at 
college, Cairns had returned from a 
trip to the Colorado desert with the 
announcement that he was “going in 


guest 


for dates.” Such a sentence, coming 
from a lad of his age, produced much 
mild wit which had not deterred him 
in the least, and at last his people had 
begun to take him seriously. The gor- 
geous heat of that desert had kindled 
a vision in his brain; in place of sand, 
sagebrush, and cactus, over under- 
ground streams going to waste, he saw 
wells and miles of towering palms, all 
loaded with bunches of ripening fruit. 
That that fruit would sell for some- 
where in the neighborhood of a dollar 
a pound was no drawback. 

Now, seven years later, his vision 
was being realized to some extent. It 
had meant giving up much, it had eh- 
tailed talking, thinking, eating, sleeping, 
nothing but dates, but the reward was 
in sight, especially if this Morocco trip 
was as productive as he hoped. 

He was on the track of a new vari- 
ety, a wonderful bearer that began pro- 
ducing at five years from the offset, the 
production of the only European in the 
date-growing business in Africa—the 
“Margaret” date, grown here in El 
Aksa by a certain John Malahide and 
named by him after his wife. 

Cairns had not met Malahide as yet. 
He had landed only that afternoon 
from the little Spanish tub that wal- 
lowed across from Las Palmas once.a 
That evening’s corroboree had 
been his initiation into the peculiar 
conditions of the ‘most southerly out- 
post of the rickety Moroccan empire. 

“But—look here!” he _ ejaculated. 
“Surely Malahide isn’t—isn’t +s 

“Here for the same reason?” fin- 
ished Reed. “Say it, man—say it! 
We’re accustomed to plain speech here 
—we’'re all in the same boat. The only 
time it hurts is when some one like 
yourself comes along, and even then 
it’s merely because you’re free to go 
back while we aren’t.” 

“VYes—but Malahide?” 
sisted. 

“Oh—him? I 


week. 


Cairns per- 


don’t know. He’s 
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been here longer than any of us—ten 
years, I believe. Of course his date 
grove may be the reason he sticks here 
so closely, but—well—he never goes 
home, either.” 

“What is his wife 
Jack, as you call her?” 

“Look here, don’t go imagining any- 
thing there,” Reed cut in hastily. “Mrs. 
Jack is all right ; remember that.” 

“Il was thinking more of my busi- 
ness with her husband.” 

“Oh—of course,” said Reed, with 
another jangling laugh. “Just like all 
you fellows who’ve never done anything 
amiss in all your cut-and-dried lives. 
Because a man has made an ass of him- 
self once, must he always be a bad lot? 
It never occurs to you to think that 
perhaps he has taken his medicine; or 
that perhaps the whole thing was just 
a rotten mess of silliness and misun- 
derstanding—damn it!” 

He broke off, and turned to the win- 
dow again, kicking an empty beer bottle 
from his path and sending it smashing 
against the wall. Cairns looked at him 
as he stood there, plunged in the depths 
of a purely human pain, a sort of insult 
to that night sky against which he was 
outlined by the light of the lamp. Some 
of his loquacity was due to drink, but 
most of it was caused by exactly that 
pain. 


like—this Mrs. 


“My dear man, you’re in too much 
of a hurry,” said Cairns lightly. “1 was 
just arriving at that view of it.” 

Reed turned back half 
ashamed. 

“Oh, | know I’m behaving in simply 
putrid bad form. But I simply can’t 
help slopping over to-night—rather 
rough on you, though.” 


again, 


“I find it interesting,” Cairns replied. 
“I’ve lived such a one-sided life for so 


many years—just dates. I’m just be- 
ginning to realize how little I know of 
But 
1 shall understand El Aksa better, now 


the lives other fellows are living. 


that I know how its mainspring is 
wound up.” 

“Its mainspring?” Reed echoed, gaz- 
ing at him with the vagueness that is 
apt to overtake the average Briton when 
presented with any subjective idea that 
goes beyond the sentiments. 

“Yes.” Cairns nodded. “I have a 
theory that, just as a watch runs the 
way its spring is wound, so people will 
act accordingly as their minds are 
coiled.” 

Reed looked at him in open-mouthed 
astonishment. 

“Why, I thought people did pretty 
much the way the people and things 
about them pushed them. I always did, 
I know.” 

“Possibly. But what was it made you 
put just those people and things about 
you?” 

Reed flung his cigarette on the floor 
and crushed it with his heel. 

“Hanged-if I can see it! And if I 
can’t while I’m half drunk, I never will 
when I’m sober,” he admitted. 

“I was hoping you could give me an 
idea of what Mr. Malahide’s mainspring 
is,” laughed Cairns. “I’d like to know 
something of the man from whom I’m 
going to buy twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of palms.” 

“By George—I can tell you that!” 
exclaimed “His 
Mrs. 


triumphantly. 
call it, is 


Reed 
mainspring, as you 
Jack.” 

Cairns pondered; he had seen some- 
thing, though as an onlooker only, of 
married life. 

“Are you sure she isn’t rather the 
key that keeps him wound up?” 

But he had overreached himself; 
psychology was evidently not included 
in the curriculum of those schools of 
which Reed was a product. This was 
farther than he could go in such ab- 
stractions, and he merely looked across 
and repeated, with emphasis, his mean- 
assertion: “Mrs. Jack is all 


ingless 


right.” 
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“T never doubted it,” said Cairns. 
“Now, if you don’t mind, I'll go off to 
bed.” 

He moved away, seeking the stairs 
that led to the flat roof, where a couple 
of cots were ranged beneath a shelter 
of palm fronds, to keep off the rays of 
the moon. At the door he paused and 
looked back to where the other stood, 
his hands in his pockets and a look of 
utter bafflement on his face, as if he 
found life an unsolvable proposition. 
Cairns felt sorry for the fellow; he 
seemed a good man wantonly thrown 
away in that extravagance with which 
life conducts its affairs. 

“By the way,” he said, “I may as well 
tell you that I have no intention of 
moving up to the Casa Blanca. You in- 
vited me here, and now you’ll have to 
put up with me.” 

This was something Reed could un- 
derstand, and he flushed in gratitude, 


then spoke ungraciously to conceal it. 


“Oh, all right. Glad to have you, 
don’t you know ?—and—er—all that.” 

Cairns understood, and went without 
further speech. Halfway up the stone 
steps there came rapid footsteps behind 
him, and, as he ‘turned, Reed’s hand 
grasped at his arm. 

“I say,” he began, then stopped in a 
“What I mean is 
“You see, now 
and 


confused shyness. 

” he stumbled on. 
you've said you'll stay, I can tell 
you really ought to know if you’re to 
be my guest. It mistake, 
really—why I came here, I mean. I 
didn’t do it, not really—that’s what 
makes it so damned hard—don’t you 


was all a 


see? 
“My dear man, you told me all that 
before,” Cairns replied. 
“T did? When?” 
“When kicked 
against the wall.” 

“T say!” breathed Reed, in astonished 
“It’s lucky you didn’t live 
They’d have 


you that beer bottle 


admiration. 
two hundred years ago. 
burned you at the stake.” 


“As it is, they’re tying you there in- 
stead.” 

It took an instant to soak in, then 
Reed drew back and thumped the wall 
viciously with his fist. 

“By George—so they are! If this 
rotten hole isn’t a stake, I'd like to know 
what is. I was an ass, of course, but I 
didn’t quite deserve all that I’m getting. 
It was a check ; they doctored my drink, 
got me half blind, and I used my fa- 
ther’s name—and now—I export dates 
to my father’s own firm at home.” 

“Then you're not using your real 
name?” Cairns asked. 

The other turned and went down 
again abruptly. At the foot of the 
steps, he stopped and called back: 

“Go to bed, and for the love of 
Heaven don’t talk to me any more to- 
night! I’ve told you too darn much 
already. A little more, and I'd be tell- 
ing the truth.” 

Alone on the roof, it was some time 
before Cairns slept. He lay on the top 
of his cot, bathed in the steady flow 
of air that poured from desert to ocean. 
Cool, but so intensely dry that he could 
have lain in it all night without fear of 
chill, it recalled to him that other des- 
ert, six thousand miles away by the 
Colorado. 

But the instant he raised himself on 
his elbow and looked over the parapet, 
\ll about him 


a solid w edge 


all resemblance ceased. 
was El Aksa, seemingly 
of masonry, heaped in irregular cubes, 
topped by a square minaret and a dome 
or two; all pearly whitewash and blue 
shadow under the moon. There was a 
subtle difference in the atmosphere as 
well—a sense of something vivid and 
vital, as of tides of life that ran red and 
strong even in the sleep of the town. 
Not that he put it that way to him- 
self; he felt it so, but the sentence that 
rose to his lips was a terse “This is no 
place to monkey with.” And the Euro- 
pean colony, each of them revolving in 
his own particular sordid little tragedy, 
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was as queer as the rest. When he had 
propounded his theory of ‘main- 
springs,” he had really been amusing 
himself at the other’s expense, but he 
saw now that there was something in 
it, as he thought of Reed, with the 
hands of his life running all awry at the 
bidding of that queer mental twist of 
his. 

Suddenly he sat up straight, remem- 
bering the hotel at Las Palmas and an 
elderly Englishman who was wintering 
there and who had been pointed out to 
him as one of England’s largest food 
importers. There were rumors about 
him, too—vague hints of a son who had 
disappeared and whom he was quietly 
seeking. There might be nothing in it, 
but Cairns felt inclined to try his hand 
at playing amateur providence. The fel- 
low was likable, and it seemed such a 
pity—his thrashing away his life here 
in El Aksa. He resolved to send a let- 


ter by the Spanish boat that returned in 
the morning. 

As he dropped off to sleep, his 
thoughts turned to the man with whom 


he was to do business. That was really 
rather clever, he thought, with youthful 
complacence—that about this Mrs. Jack 
being the key that wound her husband 
up. Oh, he could do it sometimes. Then 
all at once it occurred to him to wonder 
what inner coil it might be that was 
setting the beat of this Mrs. Jack’s own 
life. 
CHAPTER II. 


The Casa Blanca well merited its 
name, as Cairns found when Reed took 
him up there the next afternoon to pay 
a formal call on its hostess. It stood on 
the city wall of El Aksa, forming a 
part of it, just a little to the left of the 
Marakesh Gate—a tall, irregular mass 
of stone, glaring with whitewash and 
pierced here and there with green-shut- 
tered windows. High up in an angle of 
its walls was a wooden balcony, evi- 
dently a modern addition, looking out 


over the plain that stretched from the 
ocean to a range of bright red hills that 
shut in the real desert. 

It was here that “Mrs. Jack” received 
him; he had heard that name so con- 
stantly that he had to command his lips 
to the more formal title as he greeted 
her. Then he was presented to an old 
gentleman with a face of that kindly 
asceticism which New England pro- 
duced so lavishly some fifty years ago. 
He pressed Cairns’ hand and gave him 
a deep-toned welcome as a “compa- 
triot,’ but Cairns had not been long 
enough abroad as yet to feel any partic- 
ular thrill at the word. His hostess in- 
troduced him as the Reverend Eustace 
Gilder—a missionary evidently, Cairns 
thought. There was also a Miss Gilder, 
whom the others addressed as “Faith,” 
except Reed, who rather markedly did 
not address her at all. She was sitting 
with her back to the dazzling light, and 
Cairns merely caught an impression of 
a pale face and blue eyes. A quiet little 
thing, he pronounced her, and turned 
his attention to his hostess. 

She was a little woman, of that elu- 
sive, purely feminine age known as 
“about thirty,” brown-haired, so slight 
as.to be almost frail. She was not 
pretty, but she possessed that indefin- 
able something, more lasting than mere 
looks, called charm; that other 
equally indefinable something, “an air.” 

Frail as she seemed, there was fiber 
in the woman, he saw, since for all her 
ten years of El Aksa, she had not “let 
down” in the least. Her dress, the ar- 
rangement of her hair, were of the 
latest, and she talked understandingly 
and in a delightful voice of the last hap- 
penings in the world up to the arrival 
of the last mail. 

Those mails were a sore subject in 
El Aksa, he found. The Las Palmas 
boat rarely made any definite connec- 
tion with the English steamers, and let- 
ters sometimes lay a month in the Ca- 
naries before being forwarded to their 


also 
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destination. It had been at Reed’s sug- 
gestion that Cairns had taken his host- 
ess such copies of the New York and 
London illustrated weeklies as he had 
picked up in Las Palmas, and the eager- 
ness with which her hands went out to 
take them was the first hint that there 
was perhaps dissatisfaction underlying 
her perfect manner, 

“The session will now break up in 
disorder, while we look at the pictures,” 
she cried gayly. “Mr. Cairns, let-me 
give you a cup of tea, to console you 
for our lack of courtesy, which, you 
must remember, is really the highest 
compliment we can pay to your thought- 
fulness. The Country Estate,” she went 
on, running over the periodicals. “Mr. 
Gilder, I know you want that. Here, 
Faith, the Hemisphere for you—gowns 
and people. Herbert”—this to Reed— 
“you’ve seen them all, but, being Eng- 
lish, I'll allow you the Globe. Now, 
then, pictures only. We mustn’t punish 
Mr. Cairns too greatly for his kind- 
ness.” 

They plunged into their papers, and 
Cairns, rather glad of the chance, took 
the opportunity to look abbdut him. Since 
the great, nail-studded door in the street 
by the Marakesh Gate had closed be- 
hind him, he had been in a different 
world; not only native El Aksa was 
shut out, but futile 
foreign colony as This place, and 


that wreck of its 


well. 


especially the balcony, with its rugs and 


Madeira furniture of twisted reeds, its 
masses of plants in great earthenware 
jars, its books and~European knick- 
knacks; all spoke of a settled position. 

There was a photograph on a table at 
his elbow, and he took it up and looked 
at it. It was the portrait of a boy about 
seven years old, a sturdy, barelegged 
urchin in a white suit, his round, serious 
eyes looking straight out of the picture 
in an obvious rebellion at the ordeal of 
being photographed at all. It was so 
intensely boyish that there stirred in 
Cairns the instinctive male longing for 


a son, and he gave an involuntary ejacu- 
lation: “What a bully kid!” 

Mrs. Jack looked up with a smiling 
flush of pleasure. 

“How deliciously American that 
sounded! Thank you. The compli- 
ment was too sincere for a mother to 
pass over.’ 

“You mean 

“That is my boy, Jim,” she finished 
for him, her eyes lighting up. “That 
was taken four years ago, when I took 
him over to New York and put him in 
school. Four years X 

Her voice trailed off through a sigh 
into silence, and Cairns knew she had 
forgotten him for the moment. She 
was staring straight out at those red 
hills, but her gaze was really on some- 
thing visible only to herself. She had 
ceased to be a hostess, ceased to be any- 
thing but just a mother.g And in that 
instant it flashed across him that this 
was probably the inner momentum to 
which Mrs. Jack’s being ticked off the 
time that she evidently found so long. 

It was Reed who recalled her, look- 
ing up excitedly from his paper. 

“TI say, did you see this about the 
wreck of the Empire liner ///yria? 
Frightful thing! Why, just think’”—he 
looked about him in a puzzled way 
—‘“there were well-known people 
drow ned! Millionaires, too.” 

“They are but mortal, like-the rest of 


us,” smiled Cairns 

“Yes, of 
doesn’t expect it of them,” replied Reed, 
and he looked down at the paper again 
as if the wheels of cosmic justice had 
gone astray. 

“IT haven’t heard anything of it as 
yet,” said Mrs. Jack. “Read it.” 

“There isn’t much here except a 
couple of photographs. Americans, by 
the way—a Mr. Porter Rigby and his 


course. But somehow one 


eldest son.” 
“What name did 
Mrs. Jack, after a pause. 
Her Ve sounded 


you say?” asked 


rice strained, and 
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Cairns saw how her knuckles whitened 
as her fingers closed on the arm of her 
chair. 

“The late Mr. Porter Rigby and his 
son, Porter Rigby, junior,” Reed went 
on. “Er—let me see. ‘Among the vic- 
tims of the disaster of the ill-fated 
lilyria off the Irish coast H’m! 
Not much more Oh! ‘The’ only 
surviving heir to the large Rigby for- 
tune, valued at some twenty million dol- 
lars, is the second son, John Rigby, late 
of the United States army, who mar- 
ried *” Reed looked up in aston- 
ishment. “Why, I say—here’s your 
name, Mrs. Jack! ‘ who married 
Miss Margaret Malahide, daughter of 
the late Frederick Malahide, of Talbot 
County, Virginia.’ Is that any relation 
of Jack’s?” 

It was a perceptible while before 
Mrs. Jack replied, and then she spoke 
vaguely. She had turned to the tea 


table again, and was moving the china 
with aimless intentness. 

“Relation? Why, yes, ina way. They 
are cousins of Jack’s, those Malahides, 


but we know very little of them. We 
are the poor members of the family, you 
see.” 

“You'll be the cousin of a million- 
airess now,” said Reed, with a touch 
of awe. 

“T suppose. so. Does it say any 
more °” 

“Let me see. ‘Mr. John Rigby has 
lived abroad for many years, and was 
last heard of as traveling in northern 
Africa.’ ” 

Cairns, who had been pursuing a pri- 
vate trail of attempted recollection, sud- 
denly found it. 

“Rigby!” he exclaimed. “Why, 
wasn’t that the chap in the Philippines 
who : 

. He stopped short as he remembered 
the chap’s connection with his hostess 
and what the chap had done—held his 
when he should have ad- 


men back 


vanced, and been court-martialed for 
cowardice. 

Mrs. Jack turned to him, her hand 
extended, on her lips the smile of the 
hostess. 

“May I not fill your cup? In this 
dry climate one really needs tea. Yes, 
that is the same man,” she continued 
steadily. “But please don’t mention it 
to my husband. It was a terrible af- 
fair, and, though merely connections by 
marriage, the whole Malahide family 
felt it very keenly indeed.” 

She touched a bell, and a girl came 
out on the baleony—a dark-skinned girl 
with bold, sharp features, who moved 
with the lithe, upspringing gait that 
comes only from walking barefoot on 
mountain paths with a burden on the 
head. She was dressed in Moorish cos- 
tume, and moved with a humility that 
proclaimed her a servant, but the mo- 
ment she appeared her presence was 
felt. 

“More tea, Norilka,” ordered Mrs. 
Jack, and, as the girl disappeared again, 
Cairns noticed how her coming had pro- 
duced a silence. 

“And how is Norilka getting on?” 
asked the missionary. 

“Really very well—considering,” 
Mrs. Jack replied. 

“I’m glad of that. 
of mine—a Kabyle girl,” the Reverend 
Eustace went on, turning to Cairns. “I 
rescued her, years from a 
wandering tribe of Tuaregs. In fact, 
I bought her and placed her under the 
protection of our gracious queen of El 
Aksa, here.” 

“Don’t call me that—please!” said 
Mrs. Jack, but the old man waved aside 
her protest with one fine, transparent 


She’s a protégée 


some ago, 


hand. 

“Dear lady, are you not so? To 
whom but yourself do we owe these 
years of peace and security ?” 

“To Jack really. If it hadn’t been 
for his courage in going out and par- 
leying with the Tuaregs ey 
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3ut the missionary’s gentle loquacity, 
once started, flowed softly on, drown- 
ing her voice: 

“A brave action for which we all 
love and honor him. But it was you 
who suggested it, who planned the 
treaty and the tribute. You see, Mr. 
Cairns, in days gone by we were much 
beset here. This Riff coast is a no- 
man’s land. There is a small Moroccan 
garrison here in the town, but outside 
its walls there was no safety from ma- 
rauding bands of nomads. But now, 
thanks to Mrs. Malahide’s intelligence 
and her husband’s bravery in seeking 
them out in their retreats beyond the 
shotts, we have a treaty with them by 
which they protect the oasis, for an an- 
nual payment of three thousand pounds 
of dates.” 

“They still carry off some of the girls, 
though, whenever they get a chance,” 
said Reed. 

The missionary sighed an assent, but 
Mrs. Jack shrugged her shoulders. 

“As to that, the girls are better off 
and better treated with the Tuaregs 
than they are in the villages. I some- 
times believe Norilka would like ge 

She broke off as there came a tinkle 
of anklets from the doorway and the 
girl appeared there, bringing with her 
again that impression of a superabun- 
dant vitality. 

Cairns watched her as she placed the 
replenished tray, and Mrs. Jack went on 
talking trivialities. The missionary girl, 
as he called her, remained silent;. she 
had been silent all along, but there was 
all at once a difference in her silence, 
a sense of antagonism that made him 
look up to see what might be the reason 
for it. The Kabyle girl had halted in 
the doorway, one superb, bare arm lift- 
ing the grass portiére that hung across 
it, and her eyes, black wells of insolence, 
their bold brilliance enhanced by the 
heavy Moorish paint on the upper lids, 
were trailing slowly across him. 

Then, with a lowering of the lids, a 


little bob to her mistress, she dropped 
the portiére and disappeared. Her man- 
ner was humility itself, but he suspected 
that she could lay it aside as easily as 
she could her dress. Put that girl in 
festal array, and she would be a crea- 
ture to be reckoned with. 

Looking around, he met the gaze of 
the missionary girl bent full upon him. 
He had not imagined how blue her eyes 
were until he met that look of under- 
standing mixed with amusement and a 
tinge of scorn. It made him flush an- 
grily. He wondered how long she had 
been in Morocco; she was evidently far 
more alive to her surroundings than her 
father would ever be, and watching the 
doings of that European colony might 
well be a liberal education for a girl. 

He remembered that he had not yet 
heard her speak, and he was curious to 
hear her voice. He was about to ad- 
dress her, just to test its quality, when 
Reed broke in: 

“T believe there’s Jack riding in from 
the oasis now—just there where the 
Meskatoun Gorge comes out from the 
hills.” 

“He promised to be here for dinner 
this evening,” said Mrs. Jack. 

The missionary girl rose. Cairns was 
between her and the dazzle of light now, 
and for the first time he really saw her. 
He had been many weeks meandering 
down the Moroccan coast, and to his 
eyes, sated with so much _ swarthy 
beauty, at once too dark and too emo- 
tional, her fairness, the transparency 
of her skin, the gold of her hair, and 
her cool, slightly quizzical glance came 
as a revelation. 

If only her voice But she spoke 
before he could complete the wish, and 
he breathed in relief at the sound. 

“Come, father! It’s time we went 
home.” 

The Reverend Eustace gathered him- 
self up and approached Cairns, with a 
courteous desire to see him at the mis- 
sion house. 
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“A humble workshop,” he said dep- 
recatingly. “But who can tell how far- 
reaching its results may be. Those 
things are so hidden from us.”’ 

“T rather like to see the results of 
my labors,” smiled Cairns. 

“You are entitled to, but the results 
of mine are hardly for this world,” the 
old man answered gently. 

His daughter turned from her hostess 
and offered hand to Cairns. 

“Your father has kindly invited me 
to call,” he suggested, and she gave him 
a level glance from her blue eyes. 

“We shall be very glad to see you,” 
she said quietly. 

She moved away, with a boyish little 
air of independence, leaving him won- 
dering if this were the usual effect of 
Morocco on missionaries’ daughters. 
Mrs. Jack was pressing some of the il- 
lustrated papers into the girl’s hands. 

“Wouldn’t you like to take these, 
Faith? I shan’t have time to read them 
for several days.” 

“But this is the Globe, with that ac- 
count of the wreck-in it,” the girl ob- 
jected. “Don’t you want to keep that?” 

“Jack will hardly be interested, I 
think. Take it with the rest.” 

As the father and daughter Jeft, Mrs. 
Jack turned to Cairns. 

“I promised my husband to keep you 
for dinner. Herbert will stay, too, to 
amuse me while you talk dates” She 
looked past him out toward the moving 
cloud of dust which was rapidly assum- 
ing the outlines of a horse and rider. 
“And, if you don’t mind, I should pre- 
fer that you neither of you mention 
that wreck this evening. I should pre- 
fer to tell my husband myself.” 

All that evening Cairns found himself 
doubly interested by his host: first by 
his tremendous knowledge of dates— 
those points on pollination alone were 
worth the fatigue and trouble of the 
whole journey; second, by reason of 
some elusive resemblance Malahide bore 
to some one else. He studied the other’s 
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blunt, rather harsh features in an at- 
tempt to trace the source of that feeling 
of having seen him, or some one like 
him, before. 

Then, at a chance turn, an instant’s 
expression, it flashed on him. As much 
as an actual man of forty could re- 
semble the photograph of a man of 
seventy, so did Malahide resemble the 
photograph in the Globe of that Porter 
Rigby who had been drowned in the 
sinking //lyria. 

And the missing Jack Rigby had mar- 
ried a Margaret Malahide. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was quite a cavalcade that rode 
out through the scarlet defile of the 
Meskatoun the next morning. Mrs. 
Jack had chosen to make Cairns’ first 
visit to the oasis the occasion for a pic- 
nic, though she did it in a way that at 
once conveyed a compliment and drew 
it back. His presence was the signal 
for festivities, but it was as much the 
general dullness of El Aksa which made 
any break acceptable. 

All that was told him during a few 
moments in the courtyard of the Casa 
Blanca. The horses were already wait- 
ing under the arch of the Marakesh 
Gate, amid the crowd of lounging Mo- 
roccan soldiers and diseased beggars. 


1 


The negro servants, in gaudy half 
nudity, 
provisions into the panniers of the pack 
donkeys. Malahide and Reed were 
smoking, and Cairns, one foot on the 
curb of the well, was strapping his leg- 
gings with his riding crop, in impatience 
to be off. This breaking-in of the 
women into what, to him, was a purely 
business affair did not entirely please 
him. 

They were already on the stairs that 
led from the apartments above, Mrs. 
Jack and “the missionary girl,” both 
trim in their habits of champagne polo 
cloth, hatted, veiled, and 


were cramming the last of the 


carefully 























gloved against the sun. 
Mrs. Jack stopped. 

“I wonder if we'd really better go, 
after all?” 

There was a helpless note in her 
voice that made the men look up, and 
her eyes, half screened by the meshes 
of her veil, wandered from one to the 
other, as if in appeal for a masculine 
decision. Then Malahide spoke, with 
marital frankness : 

“Please make up your mind quickly, 
Margaret. We're half an hour late as 
it is.” 

Mrs. Jack looked at Cairns, her ques- 
tion apparently forgotten. 

“Put on your hat, please, Mr. Cairns. 
We'll credit you with politeness without 
running the risk of getting you sun- 
struck.” Then, with an upward look 
at the girl on the steps behind her: 
“What do you think about going, Faith? 
Now for goodness’ sake don’t say, ‘Just 
as you please.’ ” 

“T never do, unless I know you please 
just what I please,” came the slow 
reply. 

“Yes, I know. You're really very 
good that way,” said Mrs. Jack, with 
maddening indifference to the growing 
male impatience below. “But just what 
do you please now?” 

The girl stared at her for a moment, 
such a stare as is possible only between 
Then she sat deliberately 
down on the steps and propped her chin 
on her hand, as if in preparation for a 
prolonged stay in just that spot. Her 
veil was thinner than the other wom- 
an’s, her face more plainly seen; and 
Cairns found himself wondering if she 
were really as pretty as she seemed or 
if it were merely that air of independ- 
ence that so provoked one’s attention. 

“I'll let you find out what you please 
first,” she said, as if disposing of any 
possible volition in the matter. 

“Well, it’s a lovely day mur- 
mured Mrs. Jack, with a vague glance 
at the hard sky above the walls. 





Halfway down, 


two women. 
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II 


Malahide exploded: 

“Good heavens, Margaret, there are 
three hundred and sixty lovely days a 
year here! I should think you’d know 
that by this time.” 

“Oh—then you'd rather we didn’t 
come to-day?” queried his wife, with 
an exasperating leap at a conclusion, 
and Malahide gnawed at the ends of his 
mustache. 

‘May I remind you that we're wait- 
ing?” he said, with heavy politeness, 
and Mrs. Jack turned to Cairns. 

“Just think! We’ve been married 
twelve years, and my husband still im- 
agines he can hurry me!” 

“If you’ve waited twelve years for 
this day, you surely know what you 
want to do with it, now it has come,” 
laughed Cairns. 

His tone was light, and he hardly 
knew what his words really meant, but 
they sounded rather well and were suf- 
ficiently barbed to spur the lady to some 
decision. That they had struck their 
mark was evident from her silence, 
which lasted so long that he wondered 
uneasily just what bull’s-eye he had hit. 

“Waited twelve years?” she repeated, 
and he thought she had turned a trifle 
paler, but that might have been the light. 
“T hardly understand, unless Ah, 
yes, I see! Having waited so long, it 
would do no harm to wait a little 





longer?” 
“There are some opportunities that 
must be taken on the wing,” he said. 
She shot him another glance, and he 
saw that there was strain beneath the 
mockery that made him flush to the 
roots of his cropped hair. 
“Opportunities? Ah—again I see! 
But surely you’re not leaving El Aksa 
to-night, are you, Mr. Cairns? And 
to-morrow will be a lovely day, too.” 
“Be merciful!” cried Cairns. “I roll 
over. Besides, all ] meant was an at- 
tempt to decide you to accompany us.” 
She looked at him again, but this time 
in a different way. It was a rapid sur- 
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vey that took in every detail of him as 
he stood there in the searching sun- 
light, clad in what is perhaps the most 
becoming costume in the male wardrobe 
a well-cut, well-worn suit of riding 
togs. There was relenting in that glance, 
that feminine relenting which is so apt 
to be accompanied by an equally femi- 
nine purpose. 

“What do you think, Jack?” she 
asked. 

“Good Lord, Margaret, are you be- 
ginning it all over again?” 

“Why, we’ve hardly spoken of it as 
yet.” 

“What's the matter with you this 
morning?” demanded Malahide. “I 
never knew you make such a fuss over 
anything before.” 

“Then it’s really time I began,” she 
replied airily. 

“Well—look here—are you coming 
or not?” 

“That's just what I want you to say.” 

“Everything is all ready—you're all 
ready—and we're all ready, too,” said 
Malahide decidedly. “Now, then, for 
goodness’ sake let’s go!” 

Mrs. Jack threw out her gauntleted 
hands in a gesture of surrender. 

“Come, Faith—my lord and master 
We've received our or- 





” 


has spoken. 
ders.” 

“Tn'shallah,” murmured the girl, as 
she rose with an indifferent shake of 
her shoulders. “Now—if anything hap- 
pens, it’s Mr. Malahide’s fault.” 

“What on earth is going to happen?” 
growled Malahide. 

A trivial little scene, and one that in 
other surroundings Cairns would have 
passed over as a mere evidence of femi- 


nine inconsistency. But his brain, al- 


ways responsive to light and heat, was 
extraordinarily active that morning; he 
was inwardly excited, too, by his fan- 
cied discovery of the real identity of 
this household. 
dercurrents, even seeking them, and to 
him the scene had a subtly dramatic 


He was alive to un- 


tinge. Something had been said, he 
felt ; they had all heard it plainly. The 
only thing was to pick it out from all 
the other things that had been said to 
cover it. 

“Ts it the Oriental surroundings that 
makes the Christian ladies here so obe- 
dient to their husbands?” he asked, as 
he mounted Miss Gilder on a riotous 
Arab pony. 

“We have a saying in Morocco, “The 
master of many slaves will have much 
trouble,’”’ she answered, and he won- 
dered if it were merely her habit of 
slow speech or that thrill in her voice 
that made the things she said sound so 
important. 

“Which means?” he asked laugh- 
ingly. 

“Anything you like. 
mean that, don’t they ?” 

“That who likes—the one who speaks 
or the one who hears?” 

“It generally works out both ways, 
doesn't it?” 

Verbal approaches to this girl seemed 
to end always in a blind alley, and he 
slid into more traveled paths. 

“Isn’t your father coming with us to- 
day ?” 

“Father? Oh, no—no! He’ll stay in 
the city and do good.” 

Her voice was so even that he was 


Most things 


puzzled again, but the decided to take 
the conventional view of her remark. 

“He could hardly have a better occu- 
pation.” . 

“He enjoys it very much,” she re- 
plied, and Cairns hazarded a more per- 
sonal shot: 

“Rather a contrast to the majority of 
the white men here.” 

“If you like to put it so. To me, the 
exile of virtue is just as much an exile 
as—any other kind.” - 

The signal came to be off, and he 
vaulted hastily to his saddle. As he 
rode off across the tawny coast plain 
at his hostess’ side, he glanced back at 

















Faith Gilder riding with Malahide, with 
Reed a little behind them. 
“How long has she been here?” he 
asked, unconscious of the pronoun. 
“Just whom do you mean?” asked 
Mrs. Jack, with a blandness that made 
him redden. 
“T should have said Miss Gilder.” 
‘Oh—she!”’ said Mrs. Jack, as if the 


girl had been one of a dozen. ‘All her 
life.” 
“Good heavens!” Cairns ejaculated, 


and the other’s silence seemed to give 
assent. 

“She has no mother, you see 
said, as if that explained it. 

Halfway through the gorge in the 
red hills, she had trouble with her sad- 
dle. The others caught up with them 
and stopped, and in the end Cairns 
found himself riding ahead again, but 
with Faith Gilder at his side; he had 
a vague sense that somehow Mrs. Jack 
had ordered it. 

“I know now what you meant by the 
exile of virtue,” he said, as they can- 
tered ahead. 

“Do you?” she asked. “But perhaps 
I mean something else now.” 

“They should have given you some 
other name,” he laughed. ‘Faith means 
that which is steadfast, doesn’t it?” 

“There are different kinds of faith.” 

“And in what does yours lie?” 

She considered him for a moment in 


” 
’ 


she 


that still way of hers. 

“I’ll show you,” she said at last, as if 
her inspection had been favorable. She 
galloped past him, calling back: “Keep 
your eyes on your horse’s ears, and 
don't look up until i tell you to.” 

At her command, Cairns looked. The 
blood-red cliffs had swung back, like 
the scenes in a theater, and before him 
spread the westernmost thrust of the 
huge furnace of the Sahara, that dry- 
heating plant of southern Europe. 
Again came that reminiscence of his 
own desert; and again he felt, rather 


than the tremendous difference. 


Saw, 
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That other Western desert was empty, 
ready for any form of life that might 
be imposed upon it; but this one al- 
ready had a life of its own, age-old, 
rooted in its hot soil, fiercely resistant 
of any innovations. It stretched away, 
vivid and vital, with a sense of enor- 
mous beyondness, as if there were no 
end to it. He could imagine it going 
on forever, always the same, yet never 
two moments alike, under that shift- 
ing play of color. An instant ago, those 
distances had been pink and purple; 
now they were amber and blue, while 
the foreground played to and fro be- 
tween lavender and gray. 

For a flash he saw it as death, the 
bare bones of a stripped world; then he 
knew that it was really life, fierce and 
untamable behind those shifting hues 
that turned back his eyes from that 
which they hid. He could feel the heat 
and drought soaking into his bones 
until it seemed to be melting something 
that he had never known was frozen. 
He turned to the girl with a cry of 
surprise. 

“I know now what your faith is.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“No, but then I don’t have to be.” 

“Ah, then you do know.” 

Her eyes, which he had only seen half 
veiled by the heavy white lids, were 
wide open now, burning like blue fires 
with an inward enthusiasm. The scarlet 
rocks about them struck glowing reflec- 
tions into the shadows of her habit, 
until she looked as if enveloped in a 
shimmering vesture of pale flame. A 
sort of pocket Brunhild, he thought, a 
northern creature strangely transported 
to this southern fire that surrounded 
without changing her. But one would 
have to go through it to reach her. 

“Ts it really exile?” he asked. 

“El Aksa is not this.” 

“IT wonder you don’t desert El Aksa. 
But then I suppose that’s impossible for 
a woman.” 


“Is it? Whenever I come here, I 
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think that some day it'll be too strong 
for me, and that I shall—shall “ 
~<Xesr” 

“Change the reason for my exile—if 
you like to put it so. Or call it that 
I shall go home, if you like.” 

“Go home?” 

“Yes. Where one really belongs— 
that is home, isn’t it?” 

“Does one ever reach 
really belongs ?” 

“Why not? There’s a door out there 
that leads to it—can’t you see it? It’s 
wide enough open—that door of free- 
dom.” 

“But what lies on the other side of 
it?” 

“A true man’s question, that! If 
women ever stopped to think of such 
things, everything else would stop, too.” 

“I was thinking of your safety.” 

“Man again! I was thinking only 
of what I wanted.” 

“The only door of freedom is a man, 
and that desert is a woman.” 

“But there are men on that desert, 
men born of the woman she is. They 
wouldn’t stop to think of safety.” 

“Some one has evidently thought of 
it,” he laughed, pointing to where, at the 
entrance to the gorge, rose the remains 
of a ruined tower, bleached by the sun 
to an effect of incredible loneliness. 

“And see what it has come to!’ she 
desert 


where one 


mocked. “There's not even a 
man will go near that place after night- 
fall—they think it is haunted. And so 
it is—haunted by the bats of your mean 
little safeties. I hate safety! Come— 
let’s gallop.” 

She cut her mount with her whip, and 
it bounded off, leaving Cairns to pursue. 
As he watched the flying figure ahead, 
swaying lightly in the sidesaddle to the 
pony’s outrageous paces, he was think- 
ing, for apparently no reason at all, 
that for seven years, the seven best 
years of his life, he had talked, thought, 
lived—practically married—just dates. 

His little hour was over, and it was 


Mrs. Jack who was Faith’s companion 
the rest of the way, leaving him to 
Malahide’s heavily instructive talk and 
Reed’s silence, which struck him as a 
trifle sullen. 

At the oasis he found his dream of 
years come true, plus a certain Oriental 
picturesqueness that could never be 
transplanted: a mass of towering palms, 
their fronds interlaced into a continuous 
roof which shaded the precious runnels 
of life-giving water beneath; a labyrinth 
of paths between high mud walls, into 
or on top of which—that no spot of 
fertile ground might be left untilled— 
were squeezed the houses of the grow- 
ers, gleaming with whitewash against 
the dark background of the palms; a 
somnolent atmosphere, amber with the 
light that seeped between the yellowed 
fronds and the great bunches of wine- 
colored fruit, filled with the monotonous 
creak of the water wheels and the re- 
curring cries of the boys urging the bul- 
locks that turned them. 

The Malahide grove lay on the side 
nearest the desert, from which its wall, 
topped with growing cacti as an addi- 
tional protection, rose directly. Every- 
thing seemed to have been preserved in 
its original form—a couple of acres of 
palms of every shape and size, an irreg- 
ular house of whitewashed brick built 
into an angle of the wall. 

[his is the old grove,” said Mala- 
“The plantation of ‘Mar- 
garets’ is farther out.” 

“T’ll expect you to make me famous 
in the States,” laughed Mrs. Jack. “I 
suppose in a few years I'll be on all 
counters— Home-grown 


>» 


hide. new 


the grocery 
Margarets—extra fancy. 

“I can promise you fame _ before 
that,” laughed Cairns. “In six months 
you'll have been photographed, tested, 
written about, and put into a depart- 


ment of agriculture pamphlet in a lovely 
I’m going to take some pic- 
tures of you in your native haunts this 


blue cover. 


afternoon.” 














“Oh, how delightful! Jack, I must 
go out and see that. I haven’t been 
near the young palms for an age.” 

“But you won’t have time if you’re 
to get back to the city before the gates 
close,” said her husband. 

“Then I’ll stay over till to-morrow— 
or possibly for a few days. Faith will 
stay, too—won’t you?” 

She looked at the girl, who was still 
in her saddle, and again came that mo- 
mentary stare between the two. Then 
Faith nodded indifferently. 

“Just as you please.” 

“T refuse to be exasperated this time, 
because that’s just what I wanted you 
to say,” laughed her hostess. “Jack, 
send one of the boys in to tell Ibrahim 
to bring out the things.” 

Malahide looked at his wife in sur- 
prise. 

“What’s got into you to-day?” he 
asked. “I never knew you to chop and 
change like this before.” 

“You poor thing, how you must have 
been bored! And you never com- 
plained! It'll be lovely out here now. 
It’s moonlight, too. There’s plenty of 
room. Faith can come in with me, 
while you can have 3 

“It can’t be done,” said Malahide de- 
cidedly. “I thought I told you last night 
that the Tuaregs have come. They’re 





camped beyond the wadi.” 

“You mentioned it at dinner,” Reed 
put In. 

“Did he? I’d forgotten.” Mrs. Jack 
tapped the ground with one booted foot 
in impatient consideration. “But I don’t 
see what difference that makes.” 

“It isn’t safe for you out here while 
they’re around,” Malahide replied. 

Mrs. Jack looked at him in exactly 
the way a dutiful wife should look at 
her husband, and her tone matched her 
look. 

“Of course, you know best, Jack, and 
if you’re afraid fd 

Cairns had almost forgotten his sus- 
picions; he had been ready to shelve 
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them as the product of imagination and 
coincidence. But Malahide’s reception 
of that innocent remark revived them, 
and his wife’s reception of that recep- 
tion almost confirmed them. Malahide 
whitened with an anger that was half 
surprise and half reproach; in Mrs. 
Jack’s eyes, breaking through the poise 
of her perfect training, showed peni- 
tence and a quick instinct of protection. 

“Who said I was afraid?” demanded 
Malahide. “Do you think ¥ 

‘No, Jack—no. I meant afraid for 


” 








Faith and me 

“Have it your own way,” said her 
husband, unappeased. “Stay, if you 
want to.” 

“But, Jack, if you really are—I mean, 
if you’d rather FE 

“For goodness’ sake have it your own 
way!” he growled. 

Mrs. Jack’s laugh covered the instant 
of awkwardness, and she turned to the 
girl. 

“Very well, then, we'll stay, won’t 
we, Faith? And—Jack—we’ll need a 
maid. Tell Ibrahim to bring Norilka 
out with him, too.” 

Malahide shot a keen look at her, but 
she was already on her way to the 
house, chatting gayly with Faith. He 
turned away again, twisting his mus- 
tache, as if the prospect were not so 
unpleasant as it had been before. Then 





his glance met Cairns’, and there was a 
certain furtiveness in it that showed the 
other that the queer corrosion of El 
Aksa had done its work in his host, too. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Three days had gone by; the entire 
party was still at the oasis, and, as far 
as Cairns could see, likely to continue 


so. 

Those days had been busy ones for 
him, most of them spent at the new 
grove, where the straight lines of young 
palms, the throb of the gasoline motor 
at the well, all transported him back to 
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the banks of the Colorado. They were 
days of endless, back-aching examina- 
tion of those shoots from the base 
which, by reason of the date’s unrelia- 
bility as to seed, are the sole means 
of propagating a variety. Four thou- 
sand of them had already been sawed, 
packed in wet clay, and sewn in sacks; 
six thousand more remained to come; 
the largest shipment, he told himself 
proudly, ever attempted. 

The fourth night he lay on his cot 
in the upper chamber that he shared 
with Reed. Some of the day’s sunshine 
had seeped through his clothes, and his 
skin was aglow, causing him to turn 
uneasily, unable to sleep. He rose and 
went to the heavily barred, glassless 
window that overlooked the desert. 
Reed lay stretched motionless in his 
corner, but Cairns was certain he was 
not asleep. Since that first night in El 
Aksa, Reed had spoken but little, and 
the other thought he was probably sen- 
sitive about his half-hysteric outburst 
of confidence. But the last day or two 
his silence, his obvious avoidance of 
Cairns, had become marked. 

“Reed,” said Cairns quietly, “I know 
you’re awake. You may as well get 
up.” 

“What’s the use of getting up?” came 
from the corner. 

“What’s the use of anything?” re- 
torted Cairns. “There’s at least tobacco 
for the wakeful.” 

He took a cigarette from the table, 
and was about to light it when, with a 
spring, Reed was at his side, his hand 
closing on the one that held the match. 

“Close the shutters before you light 
that,” he said quickly. 

“Why ?” 

“The leopard men are on the desert— 
They prowl all 


you saw them to-day. 
night, and if any of them saw a light 


here, they’d think it was a signal.” 
“A signal for what?” 
“You don’t understand the signifi- 


cance of the lighted window in Mo- 
rocco. Women—always.” 

“But surely they don’t allow the Tua- 
regs into the oasis at night?” 

hey get into El Aksa itself after 
the gates are closed. But out here the 
signal means more than the—the usual. 
The brutes are here for their tribute, 
and there are lots of women in the oasis 
who would be only too glad to get car- 
ried off.” 

Cairns remembered the encampment 
on the banks of the dry wadi through 
which they had ridden. He saw again 
the tents of brown felt, crouching close 
to the ground like enormous mush- 
rooms, from which came the voices of 
concealed women; the mob of camels 
and horses; and the men, long, lithe, 
hard as iron, sinewy as the lash of a 
whip, their faces covered with black 
cloth masks, their,bodies wrapped in the 
brown barracans with black spots that 
had gained them their title of “leopard 
men.” 

An extraordinary life—here to-day, 
to-morrow vanished over the rim of the 
desert to the salt marshes of the Tchad, 
the holy ground of Ghadames in Trip- 
oli, or the borders of Khartum. No 
wonder those pent-up women of the 
oasis looked out from their cramped 
chambers and longed for a taste of that 
freedom. 
made the 


wasn’t it?” he 


Malahide 


with them, 


“It was who 
agreement 
asked. 
“Yes. They always came fighting be- 
fore, but he rode out among them, 
claimed bread and salt, and brought 
them to terms. It was one of the 
pluckiest things I ever heard of.” 
“Of course he had more at 
than—than the rest of you.” 
There was a heavy silence, as if Reed 
felt that this was tending toward dan- 
gerous ground. After a pause, Cairns 
broke it deliberately : 
“Look here, what’s the 
You’ve hardly spoken to me 


stake 


matter ? 
since we 




















If I’ve offended you in 





left the city. 
any way 

Reed, sitting on the edge of his cot, 
his knees and hands projecting into the 
flood of moonlight from the window, 
the rest of him lost in shadow, waited 
before replying: 

“It isn’t that.” 

“Then it is something, 
him up. 

Reed rose and walked heavily to the 
window, the other watching him with a 
certain pity; the fellow seemed so ab- 
solutely swayed by his feelings. Cairns 
was glad now that he had sent that let- 
ter to Las Palmas; he was still young 
enough to like the role of beneficent ad- 
ministrator. 

“Get it off your chest, man,” he said. 

“Tl cant 

“It isn’t fair to me to be silent now. 
What have I done?” 

* Nothing.” 

“A case of ‘Doctor Fell’ ?” 

“No.” 

“Thanks for that much, at least,” said 
Cairns lightly. “I should have sur- 
vived it, of course, but I'd have been 
sorry, too.” 

*(cod—I wish I were dead!” groaned 
Reed suddenly. 

Cairns looked at the figure outlined 


by the 





” 


Cairns caught 


through the thin sleeping suit 


moonlight, and felt a sense of rebellion 


against the waste of so much vitality 
Why don’t you cut it?” he said ear 
nestly. “Pack up and come back with 


me. You'd be a valuable man on the 
Pacific coast, and no one would know 
you out there.” 

“T can't leave El Aksa.”’ 


Cairns pondered. About the only 
thing that would chain a man in such 
a place was a woman. Mrs. Jack? 


Reed’s manner to her denied any sen- 
timent. Miss Gilder? The fellow 
hardly ever looked at her. He won- 
dered if there were some romance of a 
dark-eyed harem beauty behind white 
walls. 


? 
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“I believe I’m next.” He nodded, 
“Can’t you take her away with you?” 

“What have I to offer a woman?” de- 
manded Reed. “Not even a name.” 

“Would that matter if she—loves 
you?” 

“T don’t know that she does, don’t 
even hope it. How can she?” 

“Then why not break away ?” 

Reed stared at him in a puzzled man- 
ner. 

“You ask that?” 

“What have I to do with it 

“What's the use of talking?” ex- 
claimed Reed impatiently. “It was just 
as bad before you came, really, only 
—— Well, | don’t suppose the damned 
feel any easier for a sight of the 
blessed.” 

“I’ve offered you a way out of your 
gehenna.” 


” 


“| prefer to stay in it as long as some 
one else is there, too.” 

“I'd rather get out and take some one 
else with me.” 

Reed stared again, then turned back 
to the window. 

*You’re a queer chap,” he said, then 
added what seemed to be his highest 
term of praise: “But I believe you’re 
all right.” 

“Then don’t be so insultingly polite 
to me after this,” laughed Cairns. 

Reed preserved an awkward silence; 
his heavier mind was incapable of skat- 
ing lightly over the surface of a senti 
ment as Cairns’ did. He looked reso- 
lutely from the window; then there was 
a change in him, a sudden alertness of 
the muscles under his thin jacket. With 
a gesture he beckoned Cairns to his side. 

“Look!” he whispered, and the other, 
following the pointing finger, saw a 
faint square of yellow, nearly swamped 
by the moonlight, outlined on the 
ground beneath. 

“There's a light in the window next 
to this,” breathed Reed in his ear. Then, 
as the yellow patch was partially wiped 
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out: “There’s some one standing in the 
window, too.” 

“Who can it be?” 

“Hush! Look down there in the 
shadow of the wall. It looks like a 
rock, but it’s a man. I saw it move 
Look out!” 

He sprang back, and his hands tore 
Cairns from the window, sending him 
spinning, face downward, across his cot. 
In the shutter, on a level with the place 
where Cairns’ neck had been, was a 
little spear, made from a knife blade 
lashed to the stripped midrib of a palm 
frond. It was ill work coming between 
a masked Tuareg and his quarry. 

“\Vhere are you going?” asked Reed, 
as Cairns sprang to the door. 

“To see who is in the next room.” 

But the one who had signaled had 
caught the alarm, and all he could dis- 
cern was a figure flying down the gal- 
lery on which the doors opened. That 
side of the house was in deep shadow, 
but he caught a glimpse of an envelop- 
ing blue haik, such as the Moorish 
women wear. 

His first thought was the maid No- 
rilka; that piece of elemental brazen- 
ness was capable of anything. Then he 
remembered that, in the mornings, he 
had seen Faith Gilder wear just such a 





haik. He turned cold at the thought. 
\ll her life in El Aksa, with no pros- 
pect of escape! ‘The door of free- 
dom” she had called the desert, and 


some of her words had verged on des- 
peration. A few days ago he would 
have laughed at the idea of an Amer- 
ican girl contemplating such a thing, but 
he had seen something of El Aksa’s ef- 
fect on the minds of those exiled there. 
Change the reason for her exile—— 
It gripped at his heart like a squeezing 
hand. 

Then he saw something dark lying on 
the floor where the figure had passed. 
He stooped and picked it up. It was a 
Spanish comb of tortoise shell and sil- 
ver, similar to one that Mrs. Jack fre- 
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quently wore. But that, of course, was 
impossible. But then it was all impos- 
sible—only it had somehow happened. 

He slipped the comb into the pocket 
of his jacket, cramming his handker- 
chief over it to conceal it. 

“Did you see?” asked Reed, as he re- 
entered the room. 

“Not plainly. A woman—probably 
one of the servants.” 

“You didn’t suppose it was either of 
the ladies, did you?” 

“Of course not!” 

He tried to keep his voice steady, but 
there was a quiver in it that made the 
other suspicious. 

“Look 
rilka ?” 

“T tell you I couldn’t see,” answered 
Cairns evasively. Then, with an abrupt 
changing of the subject: “By the way, 
I owe you a bunch of thanks for haul- 
ing me back just then.” 

“Oh—glad to have had the chance,” 
said Reed. “At least, I don’t mean 
quite that, but 2 

“I get you,” said Cairns, as he drew 
the spear from the shutter and felt the 
edge of the thin, keen knife. “By 
George, a graze of that across one’s ca- 
rotid! Ought we to call Malahide and 
scout around ?” 

“No. I doubt if Malahide 


would go outside the-wall with the leop- 


here—was it that girl No- 





even 
ard men on the prowl. Besides’”—Reed 
hesitated a moment—"perhaps we'd bet- 
ter not say anything about it.” 

“Not tell Malahide ?” 

“Not if it was Norilka,” said Reed, 
and to Cairns came a recollection of a 
smile under a twisted mustache. 

“You mean?” he asked. 

“TI don’t mean anything; but if it was 
Norilka—and who else could it have 
been ?—I won’t try to stop her. And 
I don’t think Mrs. Jack would try to 
do so, either.” 

Cairns was aware, all at once, that he 
wanted it to be the Kabyle girl. His 

















mind was clutching at any points that 
would strengthen that suspicion. 

He slipped back into his cot and lay 
in pretended sleep. But his brain re- 
fused to quiet down, and the blood 
raced under his finger tips—those slim, 
thin-skinned fingers that were a type of 
his race. He knew that there was some 
strange alchemy taking place in his 
veins here in this vivid land. 

He revolved the mystery of that fly- 
ing figure. Was that tinkle that he had 
heard the clash of anklets, or the fall 
of the comb on thé brick floor? Since 
it must be one of the three, which was 
it—Mrs. Jack, Norilka, or Faith Gil- 
der? 

He gripped the sides of the cot as 
before his deliberately closed eyes flitted 
a picture of her strolling in the date 
grove, her hair in heavy braids down 
her back. She was so gold and white, 
a sort of New England Marguerite, 
warmed by the kiss of the desert. He 
went tense all over as there seemed to 
open in him an abyss of desire into 
which all his plans, hopes, and ambi- 
tions went tumbling. Only one thing 
could ever fill that chasm, he knew now 
—a white-and-golden girl, changeless, 
yet never the same; a girl who had 
heard the call that comes from beyond 
the rim of the horizon, and was aching 
to follow wherever it might lead. 
who that 
1 and _ his 
score of subtle traps; 


He must know 


I} 


reauly 


figure had 
brain evolved a 
but, 
morning came, he- was baffled again. 
Breakfast was an informal meal to 
which the ladies came or not, as they 
pleased. Whichever they did would 
be no clew. 

It was Mrs. Jack who appeared, and 
there was preoccupation in her eyes as 


been, 


when the 


they searched the floor. 
“T dropped a comb last night. Did 
anybody——” 
“Is this it?’ asked Cairns, handing 
her the one he had picked up. 
She took it with an exclamation of 
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delight, then her face fell in disappoint- 
ment. 

“No. 
pattern is different. 
Norilka’s. Thank you. 
her. Where did you 
Cairns?” 

“On the gallery outside the room 
next the one I am occupying.” 

Malahide shot a glance of suspicion 
at Cairns. 

“Nobody in that room, is there?” he 
asked his wife. 

“No; I’m keeping it in case Mr. Gil- 
der comes out. He loves the desert so, 
and that’s the only one that looks on it 
except the one Herbert and Mr. Cairns 
are in.” 

Cairns breathed in relief. Both Mrs. 
Jack and Faith Gilder were out of the 
question now, and he saw that they had 
never really been m it. Then Malahide 
took up the comb and looked at it. 

“IT never saw Norilka wear anything 
like this,” he said. “It looks to me like 
one of those we gave Faith last Christ- 
mas.” 

Mrs. Jack flushed with annoyance. 

“It is really, but I didn’t wish to say 
so. These Moroccan servants wiil steal 
even when they know they are certain 
to be found out.” 

There was the flash of a blue haik in 


the doorway, and Cairns’ heart thumped 


It’s like mine, but the silver 
I think it’s one of 
I’ll give it to 
find it, Mr. 


again. How would she meet him? It 
was her comb—and whoever the woman 
last night had been, she must have 


known that she had been discovered. 

Slowly he dragged his eyes upward 
from the blue garment, but those that 
met them were the black wells of inso- 
lence through which the Kabyle girl sur- 
veyed her world. She looked at him 
for an instant, then passed on without 
entering. 


Cairns was conscious that Mrs. Jack 


was watching him, and he felt con- 
strained to explanation. 
“T thought it Miss 


saw the haik and then——” 


was Gilder. I 
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“The Madonna lily had furned to one 
of the tiger variety.” She smiled. “In 
Morocco the haik is the shroud of mys- 
tery; it’s so impossible to tell just what 
it hides.” 

He thought there was almost a chal- 
lenge in the way she looked at him; then 
she went gayly on: 

‘But I will credit you with seeing 
more than most men would, on so short 
an acquaintance. That was Miss Gil- 
der’s haik—she gave it to Norilka yes- 
terday. As her father’s protégée, she 
takes an interest in the girl. But then 
we all do that,” she added, and her gaze 
went straight past her husband without 
once lighting on him. 

Cairns saw that Mrs. Jack knew that 
secret of his which he himself had so 
recently discovered ; it was strange how 
she seemed to know even sooner than 
he had. But there was that in her 
laughing malice which promised en- 
couragement, and to him the bare room 
became filled with light and its occu- 
pants good to look upon. 


CHAPTER V. 


There was to be no Faith that morn- 
ing. He knew that from his hostess’ 
negative look as he turned to her at 
Malahide’s proposal to be off to the new 
away, and the thin 
November day 


grove. He rode 


white flame of the 
dragged itself along in a fever of im- 
patience. Even dinner brought no re- 
lief. Mrs. Jack had chosen to have a 
Moorish feast upon the roof, and they 
sat there, cross-legged, on cushions, 
wading through a long succession of 
pilau and couscous, of sticky sweet- 
meats and bitter Turkish coffee. 

The moon was just rising over the 
rim of the desert, and from out the 
expanse of dimness came the monot- 
onous throb of a tom-tom in the Tuareg 
camp, and the howls of the wild dogs 
prowling in the dry river bed. The 
oasis lay black in the shadow of its 
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palms, and the roof seemed to hang 
suspended over space by the light of the 
lanterns. 

The feast was a gay one, except for 
the misery of delay in Cairns’ eyes as 
he looked at his lady. Like the other 
woman, she had added a native touch 
to her costume, but the spangled scarf 
about her head and shoulders only made 
her look more northern than ever. Be- 
hind her, in bizarre contrast, the maid 
Norilka came and went like an incarna- 
tion of the night itself, with its dark 
warmth and pulse-throbbing tom-toms. 

At last Mrs. Jack, as if satisfied with 
the pain she had so gayly inflicted, gave 
the signal that ended the worst of his 
torment. 

“Now a stroll in the date grove,” 
she announced. “Come, Jack!” 

“lll stay and smoke here,” her hus- 
band replied. “I’m tired. Besides, I 
should be odd man out, anyhow.” 

“Thank goodness I married an Amer- 
ican!” she laughed. “They’re the only 
husbands who really know their place. 
Herbert, since Jack is so dutiful, you'll 
have to amuse me. Or perhaps you’re 
all tired? Come, Faith, we'll go by 
ourselves.” 

Cairns was on his feet in an instant, 
and she surveyed him with a little gleam 
in her eyes that made him grit his teeth 
again. 

‘I’m so afraid you’re just being po- 
lite, Mr. Cairns. I’m sure you’d be far 
more comfortable left in masculine soli- 
tude. But of course I don't believe that 
—no woman ever does really. Now, 
Faith, having arranged it so they can’t 
fail us, we'll stroll on and see what 
happens.” 

She meant it to happen; Cairns knew 
that even while she was tormenting him 
with her deliberate delays. All at once 
he was alone in the date grove with 
Faith, and the others might never have 
been there at all, so complete had been 
their vanishing. 

He could have kissed the ground in 














the departed footsteps of Mrs. Jack; 
for the first time since that morning 
ride, he was alone with the girl. But 
then, in a panic, he found that she 
seemed gone, too. She was there at his 
side, her hand resting lightly on his 
arm, but, search as he would, he could 
not find any method of approach to her. 

“Where was it we were to go?” he 
asked, with the full intention of going 
somewhere else. 

“To the fountain. Mrs. Jack and Mr. 
Reed have probably gone round the 
other way. This is the path.” 

The pressure on his arm, light as it 
was, compelled him, and he moved help- 
lessly along, his tongue uttering abe 
horred commonplaces, while his brain 
wondered how it would ever break from 
them into that which he longed to speak. 

The fountain was Mrs. Jack's idea, a 
wanton extravagance in a_ well-nigh 
waterless land. It was just a circular 
basin, rimmed with marble blocks and 
fed with the precious trickle raised 
from the well by»the trudging bullocks. 
It lay in the center of the grove, where 
the palms were highest and _ thickest, 
and they ranged around it like sentinels 
guarding the treasure of stars reflected 
on its surface. 

The moon was higher now, hanging 
round and yellow between the curving 
trunks of the palms, silvering the violet 
mist of dust that hung in the air. The 
fountain was deserted, he saw, and in 
wardly he blessed his hostess once more, 
as Faith seated herself on the rim, ab- 
sently trailing one hand in the water, 
scattering the mirrored stars into a mil- 
lion shining sparks. The spangles on 
her scarf gleamed faintly, as if some of 
those cool sparks had been caught in 
its meshes. 

“It’s pretty here, isn’t it?” she asked, 
with the formal smile of one anxious 
that a fellow guest should be pleased. 

For the first time in his life Cairns 
realized how little he knew of women 
and their ways, and as he stood there, 
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tormented almost to desperation, the 
violence of his pain came out in an ex- 
plosive ““No— it’s hideous! I hate it!” 
Her smile still held, but there was 
strain in it, he saw. 
“Oh, of course—to one who has seen 
other places > she murmured. 
“Don't!” he groaned. “The time is 
past for that sort of thing between us. 
You can’t keep me out any longer.” 
She rose and faced him, and he saw, 
with a leap of joy, that she was trem- 
bling beneath her assumed composure. 
He was trembling himself, and that vi- 
bration, shared, seemed to bring them 





closer. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr. Cairns?” 

He caught at her hands, the one cool 
and wet from the water, the other firing 
him by its dry heat. 

“T have no pardon to give you—only 
love. And love is relentless—the most 
relentless, unpardoning ~thing in the 
world—love.” 

The word was out now, but he could 
hardly believe that she had heard it. 
He seemed to see it falling, rejected, to 
the ground between them. Desperation 
gave him courage. 

“You are going to hear it again!” he 


cried, suddenly crushing her in his 
arms. “And again and again! I love 
you! I love you!” 

She thrust her hands against his 

‘st, pushing away from him, strug- 
gling to free herself. 

“] know what you men call love. I’ve 


seen too much of it here in El Aksa.” 

“My love goes beyond that—immeas- 
urably beyond.” 

“Prove it to me.” 

“It needs no proof—only belief.” 

“But I can’t believe it.” 

“You do believe it—because you love 
me.” 

“Be careful how you make me admit 
that, even to myself. You said it—love 


is relentless—anid if I admit it and you 
should fail me—— x 
“Love is relentless, but it never fails.” 
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“Ah, I’m a wild thing! The desert 
has stolen into my blood, and I can’t be 
tamed now.” 

“Do you think I would have you dif- 
ferent? I’m of the desert, too; my 
desert is like you—ice and fire. You 
can stand among its palms and look up 
to its snows, and the gates of the world 
are open wide to it. Did you think I 
wanted to cage you? I come to set you 
free.” 

Her cry was surrender, but it was 
victory as well—victory and surrender 
for both of them. To him it seemed as 
if the palms became upspringing em- 
blems of triumph and the warm dark- 
ness a cup of mysterious delight that he 
drained from her lips. 

“My door of freedom!” she mur- 
mured at last. “I’ve dreamed such 
strange, wild dreams! Reckless—mad 
3ut when you came Tell me, 
when did you first love me?” 

“The instant I saw you.” 

He knew now that that was true, the 
only strange part was that he had not 
known it then. 

“T knew it, too,” she murmured, cra- 
dling her cheek against the face she 
drew down to meet it. “About you, I 
mean. I didn’t know it about myself 
until this instant—I couldn’t, don’t you 
3ut I knew about you, and when 
Oh, how I hated her 








see? 
that Norilka—— 
that afternoon!” 

“But why, when you knew I loved 
you?” 

“If I hadn’t known that, I shouldn’t 
have hated her—not so much.” 

“But couldn’t you trust my love for 
you?” 

She wound her arms about his neck, 
crying softly into his shoulder. 

“TI did know—about myself, I mean. 
I knew the instant you came in, with 
your smooth, brown face and your eyes, 
all light.” 

“And yet you doubted?” 

“I’m doubting now—that’s the hate- 
ful part of it. I despise myself for it.” 








“Not even you shall do that.” 

“But I do. Oh, I’m all warped by 
the desert heat; my cool fountains are 
dried up, and I’m all drought and hun- 
gry heat. I’ve seen so much here.” 

“I’m going to take you away from all 
that.” 

“You’d better go away and forget 
me.” 

“T couldn’t, even if I would. And I 
wouldn’t, even if I could. Wherever I 
went, I should see you; every voice that 
came to my ears would be your voice; 
even the silence would be only you 
calling to me again. I should hate ev- 
erybody because they were not you.” 

She leaned away from him again, her 
arms about his neck, her head thrown 
back that her eyes might search his 
face, paled by the moon, the eyes hold- 
ing the smile denied to the grave, full 
lips. 

“How wonderful you are!” she said 
at last. “I glory in you, and I am 
afraid of you, too. That’s why I glory 
in you—that you, of whom I am afraid, 
should love me.” 

It was Mrs Jack who, with a care- 

fully belated remembrance of her duties 
as hostess and chaperon, sought them 
an hour later, humming an air as she 
picked her way across the shadows on 
the moonlit sands. 
“Faith!” she called. Then, as they 
boldly faced her, even as they were, she 
threw out her hands to them with a cry 
of delight. “Oh, I’m so glad!” 

With a supple twist, Faith released 
herself from Cairns’ embrace and fled 
toward the other woman. That alien 
presence had pierced the web of en- 
chantment that had been about her, and 
she felt a strange, irrational fear; not 
of him, not of her, nor of anything ex- 
ternal to herself. Up till that moment 
she had merely been glorying in the fact 
of being loved, bathing herself in its 
wondrous refreshment, greedy for its 
splendid vitality. But in that instant 
she felt the approach of something that 

















would entirely change her, something 
that she could never go through and re- 
main the same. It was then that she 
came the nearest, had she but known it, 
to really loving another than herself; 
the very fear she felt was the proof of 
her love’s reality. But she was con- 
scious only of that fear, and that she 
could not face it was the very thing 
that was to drive her in strange paths 
of a greater terror. Those who sum- 
mon love, even in another, are apt to 
pay the price of that relentless task- 
master. 

“Send him away!” she moaned, as 
the other woman’s embrace closed about 
her. “I can stand no more!” 

Cairns stood by in a panic, wonder- 
ing what it was all about, what he had 
done, as Mrs. Jack sat down on the rim 
of the pool and the girl sank in a quiv- 
ering heap beside her, her head buried 
in the other’s arms. 

“Go away,’ said Mrs. Jack softly. 
“Come back in an hour.” 

“An hour?” stammered Cairns. “Ten 





minutes— 

“No, an hour. And it’s all +right— 
you needn’t be afraid. Now go.” 

“It isn’t safe for me,” he protested. 
“I’m not fit to be left alone. I shall 
do something crazy—something re&k- 
less——”’ 

“Go away!” she said inflexibly, strok- 
ing the golden braids against her shoul- 
der. 

He went, treading on air, 
the ground beneath his feet. He found 
himself before the house, and there 
was Reed, pacing to and fro, smoking 
moodily. 

“All alone?” 
Malahide ?” 

“He went off to the grove some time 
Mrs. Jack shook me soon 


” 


unaware of 


asked Cairns. ‘‘Where’s 


ago—and 
after you left us. 
“Yes. She’s at the fountain with— 
Miss Gilder.” 
At the irrepressible thrill with which 
he spoke the name, Reed looked up at 
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him for the first time. He knocked the 
ashes from his pipe with deliberate care 
and stuffed it and his hands into his 
pockets. 

“T suppose I can congratulate you 

“Why, who told you?” asked Cairns. 

“Your own face.” 

“T can hardly believe it myself as 
yet,” said the other, holding out his 
hand. “Shake on it, to assure me it’s 
real.” 

Sut Reed’s hands 
nately in his pockets. 

“I congratulate—and all that,” he 
muttered. 

“Do you refuse to shake hands with 
me?” demanded Cairns, stiffening. 

“Not with you personally. But—on 
that account—it’s too much to ask a 
chap.” 

Cairns ran rapidly over the other's 
manner of the last few days and its 
culmination in the dead of the night 
before. 

“Good Lord, man—was that it?” he 
breathed, and Reed, kicking aimlessly at 
the sand, nodded grimly. 

“That's always been it, ever since I 
first saw her. But, as I said, what had 
I to offer a woman?” 

Cairns felt a flood in his mind that 
was not of pity, but of understanding, 
and out of it he spoke: 

“IT can’t be sorry for you. 
you'd rather have it even the way it is 


o” 


remained obsti- 


I know 


with you than not have it at all.” 

“I’m glad you said that,” 
turned. “Now I 
really love her.” 

He went into the house with bent 
head and hands still in his pockets. 
Cairns, looking after him, was struck 
once more by that sense of a queer mess 
of a life. He knew now the reason for 
those riotous evenings in El Aksa; they 
were times of forgetting. 

The hour dragged by, and long before 
it was up he sought the fountain again. 
The place was in darkness now, the 
moon high above the palm fronds that 
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roofed the whole grove. The pool itself, 
misty with reflected starshine, was the 
lightest spot, and against it he caught 
the outlines of two figures in a close 
embrace. 

For a moment he thought they were 
the two he sought ; then he saw that one 
was a man. He caught the fellow’s 
deep tones, then a throaty laugh, the 
tinkle of anklets, a Moorish woman’s 
husky voice, and the sound of a kiss. 

It was Malahide and Norilka. 

Cairns stood there as if rooted by his 
fierce disgust. This vulgar intrigue 
seemed a profanation of the place. 
Then, from beyond the opposite wall of 
palms, he heard other voices approach- 
ing from the depth of the grove—Mrs. 
Jack’s laugh, Faith’s voice, low, unhur- 
ried, with that thrill in it. 

The others had heard also. They 
sprang apart; the girl gave a little, 
squealing cry, and Malahide hissed at 
her: “Shut your damned noise!” 

An exclamation from Mrs. Jack, still 
behind the palms: ‘‘There’s some one 
at the fountain! I wonder who 

Cairns turned to escape, feeling as if 
some calamity were reaching out soil- 
ing tentacles to grasp him, and pull him 
down. But Malahide was already 
abreast of him, struggling with the girl, 
who clung to him and squealed in a ter- 
ror that made her forget the difference 





between this household and the one in 
which she had been a slave. There the 
anger of the mistress had been a thing 
to be dreaded. 

“Let me go!” ejaculated Malahide, 
under his breath; then he saw Cairns 
pressing back against a palm trunk into 
the shadow. “Is that you, Reed?” he 
whispered. “Oh—Cairns! Here, for 
God’s sake, take her! They heard us, 
and you’re not married. You can stand 
the racket better than I can.” 

He thrust the girl at Cairns, and she, 
instantly catching the device, clung to 
him while Malahide disappeared. It 
was Cairns’ turn to struggle ruthlessly 
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to free himself from the net into which 
he had fallen, but the Kabyle girl’s arms 
were strong and her fear lent them 
tenacity. The odor of her flesh, like 
some ripe tropic fruit, rose in his nos- 
trils; her arms were hot about his neck, 
and her teeth were clenched in the lapel 
of his coat. He tried in vain to thrust 
her off ; she was horrible to him as some 
clinging bat. 

The other two women were at the 
fountain now, within six feet of him, 
coming hurriedly, as if they had caught 
the disturbance, and he had a ghastly 
certainty that his figure was outlined 
against a patch of moonlight that tric- 
kled through a break in the fronds over- 
head. Then, with a little, gurgling cry 
of triumph, as if she had achieved her 
purpose, Norilka released her hold on 
him and glided away. He turned help- 
lessly to the other two, but their -backs 
were toward him. Faith was so still 
she might have been frozen, and the 
glitter of the spangled scarf was like the 
gleam of ice. 

Mrs. Jack was speaking, in the quiet 
manner of one continuing a desultory 
conversation : 

“Of course it’s sheer extravagance, 
bug I told Jack I simply must have a 
fountain——” 

“Mrs. Malahide——”  stammered 
Cairns. Those cool, poised words of 
hers had struck him with a more deadly 
violence could 
They reminded him that, 
for all these barbaric surroundings, this 
was really civilization within the walls 
of the grove. 

She turned toward him. A trickle 
of moonlight fell across her face, and 
beneath its composure he caught a hint 
of horror, resentment, bitter anger, and 
something utterly inflexible. 

“Yes, Mr. Cairns. I’m afraid per- 
haps we interrupted you.” 

He saw that appeal to her was use- 
less; her tone was of that icy suavity 


fear than the greatest 
have done. 














with which society delivers its warrants 
of social death. 

“Faith!” he cried, but there was not 
even a quiver of that immobile back. 

“Miss Gilder is not feeling well just 
now, Mr. Cairns,” said Mrs. Jack, still 
with that deadly courtesy. “I must ask 
you to excuse us.” 

“T must explain 

“That is hardly necessary.” 

“But you must understand 

“We already understand, Mr. 
Cairns.” 

“Mrs. Malahide, please stand aside, 
This is a matter that affects my whole 
life, and I demand to explain to Miss 
Gilder.” 

“How do you propose to explain it, 
Mr. Cairns?” 

For the first time the full horror of 
his position dawned on him. How 
could he tell this woman, his hostess, 
that it was her own husband? And if 
he did, what then? Malahide would 
lie, Norilka would lie, and the greatest, 
most unanswerable lie of all would be 
the testimony of the senses of the two 
women themselves. They had seen and 
heard. What use were words after 
that? But he must struggle. 

“The truth is the only explanation I 
need, Mrs. Malahide.” 


lor an instant there was fear in her 








face, as if he had come between her 
and some cherished plan that was her 
very life. Then there was a wave of 
compassion, of struggle with herself— 
but it hardened again into that icy mask. 

“You must excuse us now, Mr. 
Cairns. Ill see you to-morrow—be- 
fore you leave us for your return. to 
1 Aksa,”’ 

So he was banished—thrust back 
from this social heaven of El Aksa to 
the companionship of those renegades 
for which he had proved his fitness! 
The blood rushed to his brain. If she 
were only a man! But that woman’s 
frailty was her protection and power, 
the damnable might of the weak. 
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“Faith—for the love of God, listen!” 
He rushed forward and fell on the sand 
at her feet, clutching at the hem of her 
thin gown. “Just a word—I can tell 
you all 

There was a jerk of the gown, a lit- 
tle ripping sound as the stuff slid from 
his fingers. Then Mrs. Jack’s voice: 

“I’m afraid Mr. Cairns is not quite 
himself. Shall we go in and send one 
of the gentlemen to him?” 

They were gone, and he was power- 
less to stop them. He lay there prone, 
his teeth and fists full of the sand at 
which they impotently bit and grasped. 
Those triumphant palm fronds against 
the sky had become as the wings of a 
flock of unclean birds; the silver haze 
was but a fog of dust; and the earth 
lay as ashes beneath the cold light. The 
same earth, the same palms, the same 
moon, as an hour before, and the same 
eyes to see them with; but the seer 
had gone down into hell and its gates 
had closed on him. 


” 





CHAPTER VI. 


It was some hours later when Cairns, 
in a merciful numbness that had come 
to him, dragged himself up the stone 
steps to. his room. Reed would be 
asleep, thank Heaven, and he would be 
able to throw himself on his cot and 
sleep. But he shuddered at the thought 
of the morning that must come. 

As he reached the top he stopped in 
a surprise that penetrated his dulled 
senses. The door of that room next 
his own was ajar, and from it a shaft 
of yellow light fell across the floor of 
the gallery. Remembering the incident 
of the night before—a million years 
ago it seemed now—he crept over with 
noiseless haste and looked in. A bare 
room, a cot, a heavily barred window 
with the shutters thrown back; a table, 
on it a lighted candle in a silver holder; 
and before the window, between it and 
the light, a figure in a blue _haik. 
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Cairns’ heart beat high with sudden 
hope. Norilka? Here was a chance, 
he thought ruthlessly; if he surprised 
her signaling to the desert, he might be 
able to force her to terms. 

He stepped in and swung the door 
softly to behind him. At the slight 
sound the figure turned with a low cry 
of dismay. 

It was Mrs. Jack. 

Cairns, standing across the door with 
barring arms, felt as if it were all some 
fantastic dream that was pursuing its 
way with inexorable indifference to his 
own volitions. 

“Mrs. Malahide!” he exclaimed. 

“You have made a mistake, Mr. 
Cairns,” she said. “Your room is the 
one next to this.”’ 

Her voice the the 
fountain, and it stung him to an anger 
as cold as its sound. Turning, he de- 
liberately dropped the bar of the door 
into place, then faced her. 

“It was no mistake, Mrs. Malahide. 
I came in here on purpose to see what 
I should find. I expected—Norilka.” 

“Then, if it was an—an assignation 
—I’m afraid you're disappointed,” she 
said cuttingly. “Please open that door.” 

He shook his head with a smile that 
matched the hardness in his eyes 


was same as at 


“Not yet. We must talk first, you 
and I, and this is a good opportunity 
—especially for me ] ld 
to appeal to you fnrst 

“I know of no appeal that can det 


facts, Mr. Cairns.” 

“Then we'll put appeal aside and go 
straight to facts. Let’s look at the 
present ones—I find you here, at two 
o'clock in the morning, signaling to the 
desert.” 

“I came to fetch the quilt from this 
cot.” 

“The shutters 
can tell of the signal we saw from this 


are open, and Reed 
room last night.” 
“Last night?” she asked quickly, wi 


v1 
a surprise that seemed genuine. But 





he was ready to disbelieve anything con- 
She seemed almost hope- 


cerning her. 
ful, he thought, as she _ repeated: 
“There was some one here last night?” 

“Look here!” he said, grasping her 
wrist. “I’m dangerous. If I was ever 
a gentleman, I’m over it now. I'ma 
man—a lover deprived of his love by 
a ghastly mistake that you refuse to 
allow me to rectify. I’m desperate, 
All I ask is that you put me right 
somehow. You can do it. But—if you 
refuse——” 

Her wrist remained quietly in his 
grasp and she looked at him coolly. 


“Ves? If 1 refuse—what thén?” 
“Suppose your husband found us 
here? It’s two o’clock—the door is 


barred—— 

“In the first place, Mr. Cairns, those 
are merely words. You wouldn’t do 
it. In the second place, it would be 
my scream that would arouse my hus- 
band, and he already knows enough of 
that affair at the fountain to be ready 
to accept any statements concerning 
your conduct.” 

Her words came double edged, and 


Had 


in Cairns there leaped a suspicion. 


she seen and heard more*than he 
thought? But it was impossible to tell. 
Fighting this woman was like beating 
the air 
“The 1 it!’ he groaned. ‘‘Do 
yrtunately for yourself, I do.” 


1 


Unfortunately for myself,” he re- 
slowly. “Mrs. Malahide, in 


God’s name what are you doing?” 


peated 


“I’m protecting an innocent girl from 
making a grave mistake.” 

“Whichever way I turn you’ve got 
me trapped,” he breathed. “No matter 
what I say you have the right of it. 
It’s the ‘right’ that’s 
Mrs. Malahide 
innocent! 
Can't you see the tragedy of it?” 

Once more that conflict 
broke across her face; there was relent- 


Damn the ‘right’! 
making all the trouble. 
—help me! I swear I was 


wave of 














ing, longing, pity, and pain. But again 
inflexibility triumphed. 

“Ves, Mr. Cairns. I can see the trag- 
edy of it. But there’s no male tragedy, 
however dire, that can compare with 
the ordinary, everyday tragedy of just 
being a woman. All I can say is that 
I am very, very sorry. Now kindly 
open that door.” 

He did so, standing aside as she ex- 
tinguished the candle and passed out 
with the indispensable quilt on her arm. 
At the steps she stopped and ran swiftly 
back to him. 

“Mr. Cairns—believe me—I would if 
I only could.” 

“Then you do know the truth,” he 
said quickly. 

“As I said, it is your tragedy that I 
do.” 

“And is that also your tragedy, Mrs. 
Malahide ?” 

She looked at him for an instant, 
during which hope leaped high in him, 

But it died as she said: 

“I’m greatly distressed about it all, 
Mr. Cairns.” 

He did not see her again before he 
left next morning. That leaving, he 
found, was all arranged for. It was 
Reed, the only unconscious member of 
the silent trio at breakfast, who broke 
the news. 

“I suppose you'll’ be going into El 
Aksa with me, Cairns?” he asked as he 
came in and sat down. “Has Mrs. Jack 
told you yet? Miss Gilder is unwell, 
and she thinks perhaps we’d better clear 
out and leave the house quiet.” 

So that was to be the saving excuse. 
But Cairns was tired of subterfuges, 
and he answered steadily: 

“I had not heard the rumor, but I 
was leaving for the city to-day: in any 
case. 

Reed was silent with surprise, and 
Malahide looked up with a nervousness 
that turned to relief as he saw that 
Cairns would say no more. The two 
had not spoken as yet, but as Cairns 
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stood alone, waiting for his horse, the 
other came up to him, and from his first 
words Cairns knew that he was igno- 
rant of the real state of affairs. 

“I want to thank you,” said Mala- 
hide in an attempt at the heavy genial- 
ity of two men of the world who en- 
tirely understand each other. “You 
saved me from a nasty mess last night. 
Just how nasty a mess you hardly 
know. Being a bachelor, you wouldn't 
realize how a married man feels about 
those things.” 

Cairns looked at him with a direct- 
ness that made the other redden. 

“No, I don’t know how a married 
man feels about those things. All I 
can understand is how a gentleman 
would feel about your action.” Then, 
as the pain stirred in him again, he 
added a deliberate, long shot that he 
yet felt sure would hit the mark: 
“That is all I care to know of the mat- 
ter—Lieutenant Rigby.” 

The shot had found its target. Mala- 
hide paled with the surprise of it, and 
there was venom in the look he threw 
at Cairns. 

“What are you talking about?” he 
half shouted. “That's not my name.” 

“Don’t add lies,” said Cairns wearily, 
and the other’s attempt at bravado col- 


lapsed. 
“How did you know?” he asked 
roughly. “Did anybody send you here? 


Was it a put-up job, your coming?” 

“T recognized you from the photo- 
graph of your father in the Globe, with 
the account of the wreck of the Jilyria 
in it.” 

“Was there a photograph?” asked 
Malahide. ‘I haven’t seen it. My wife 
told me the guv’nor had had a narrow 
escape.” 

It was Cairns’ turn to stare. So 
Mrs. Jack had not told her husband 
of his father’s death. But it was none 
of his business. Then he saw her again 
—a frail little woman wrapped in a blue 
haik that covered her from head to foot, 
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the corroborative quilt, not forgotten 
even in the stress of the interview, 
across her arm. He saw her come 
running back to him in that irresistible 
feminine impulse of pity which still 
could not deter her from the mysterious 
purpose he felt beneath it all. ‘That 
is your tragedy,” he heard her saying. 

And somehow his tragedy was hers, 
too; the two were inextricably tangled, 
and he felt that they both centered 
round this man, who would never know 
either of them and who would hardly 
understand, no matter how much he 
knew. 

Malahide clutched at Cairns’ elbow. 

“Look here—for my wife’s sake——” 

Cairns jerked his arm from the 
other's grasp. 

“No need to be melodramatic. It’s 
none of my business here to shout your 
real name.” 

“I knew you were a good chap as 
soon as I saw you,” said Malahide in 





a futile gratitude. ‘“And—see here 
It wasn't so bad as they made it out, 
that affair. 
it wasn’t right to down a chap for one 


[I was a youngster, and 


mistake.” 
“That mistake cost men’s lives.” 
“And do you imagine that I was the 
only one? I could tell you stories 
But it was just my rotten luck to get 
found out, that was all, and I didn’t 





have pull enough at headquarters to 
have it whitewashed. And see what 
I’ve done since I came here,” he went 


on, plunging heavily through Cairns’ 
silence. “I have a reputation for cour- 
age here 7 

“You proved it by your actions last 
night,” said Cairns cruelly. 

‘““Well—how was | to know you were 
going to take it like this? What was 
the harm really? And it wasn’t as if 
you were going to stay here, either. 
You'll clear out in a week or so, while 
I have my wife to think of.” 

“That will do—Rigby,” Cairns cut 
in. “From now on I know you in a 





business way only. I shall stay in the 
city until the palms are ready, and 
then , 

He broke off and walked away. The 
palms—and those other palms about the 
fountain! He felt as if his flesh were 
being squeezed in a vise. 

Reed was already riding out at the 
gate, and Cairns mounted and followed, 
As he turned into the twisting path be- 
tween the mud walls, he looked up at 
the house he was leaving so strangely. 
Five, days only—but the whole world 
had changed for him. 

All he could see was one end—an 
irregular chamber above the wall with 
one small, heavily barred window. As 
he looked, the green-painted shutters 
trembled, closed again, then swung in- 
ward, and he had a glimpse of Faith 
framed there above him. It was only 
a moment; he could not have stood it 
longer—an instant’s sight of a ravaged, 
tormented face and eyes that held anger, 
pain, rebellion, and all the recklessness 





of outraged pride. 

But that instant answered those ques- 
tions that stabbed at him so. How 
could she have stood there without a 
word, denying him the right of self- 
defense? How could she have let that 
other woman come between them? 
Now he saw that her love for him 
was not as his for her; she was really 
loving herself through him all the time. 

He rode in a silence that Reed, con- 
scious that something was greatly amiss, 
did not attempt to break. It was not 
until they had dismounted in the little 
courtyard of Reed's house in the city 
that Cairns spoke. 

“Tf you will send one of the boys to 
hunt me a place to stay in, I'll go and 
pack up.” 

“You’re going to leave me?” asked 
Reed in surprise. 

‘How can I stay here now?” 

“T know of no reason why not.” 

“Ask Mrs. Jack—she’ll give you 
plenty,” Cairns replied bitterly. Then, 
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in a deliberate luxury of facing the 
worst, he went on: “The Malahides 
are your friends, aren’t they? Your 
most important friends here. Well— 
I've been kicked out of their house and 
my engagement is already at an end.” 

“So that was it!” Reed exclaimed. 
“TI saw there was something, of course, 
but—what did you do?” he concluded 
roughly. 

“Ask Mrs. Jack,” sneered Cairns, too 
bitter to care for his words. 

“I want your side, too,’ said Reed 
steadily. “I don’t take women’s opin- 
ions where men are concerned.” 

“Then ask Malahide.” 

“I want my own opinion. I saw 
your face last night as you came up 
to the house that time, and—I can’t be- 
lieve that you really did anything to— 


” 





to- 

“I didn’t. It was all a ghastly mis- 
take.” 

“That's all I wanted to know. I’m 
acquainted with mistakes myself. Will 
you stay on here with me?” 

“Mrs. Jack won't like it, I warn you.” 

Reed stiffened in true British de- 
fense of the inviolability of the home. 

“Mrs. Jack is my good friend, but 
she’s not dictating my actions in my 
own house.” 

“Isn’t she?” asked Cairns grimly. 
“She’s dictating mine just now, I know 


t 
Lila 


“Then it’ll come all right,’’ declared 
Reed hopefully. “Mrs. Jack is a good 
woman, 

“T don’t doubt it for a moment. But 
a really good woman can raise more 
particular hell than almost any other 
kind.” 

Reed looked at the other, sitting there 
on the steps, his miserable face in his 


hands. 
“Good Lord—and only last 
night——”’ he breathed. Then, with an 


uncontrollable bitterness: 
know how it is now.” 


“Well—you 
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Cairns nodded silently. He knew 
how it was now. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Two days went by, and Cairns passed 
through them in an automatic fashion, 
wondering at the fact that, after even 
the most rending experiences, men con- 
tinue to transact the trivial affairs of 
life. 

He came and went, looking on at 
the strange life of El Aksa in as de- 
tached a manner as if it had been merely 
some highly colored film on a moving- 
picture screen. It made him feel that 
he would never again really come in 
contact with anything. And through it 
all ran the constantly torturing thought 
that he ought to have done something, 
that there was some way out of it all 
that he had not seen and taken. 

The only change was the attitude of 
the European colony toward him—Mc- 
Intosh, Van Helder, Papadapoulos, and 
the two Spaniards whose names he 
could never remember and did not wish 
to; one knew them sufficiently well 
without names. Gossip seemed to travel 
on the very air in El Aksa, and though 
no one had said anything, every one 
knew that something had occurred; 
something to Cairns’ detriment, too. 
And they were silently accepting him 
now as one of themselves. 

[hey all poured into Reed’s house 
that third evening, and Cairns found 
himself even welcoming them. The 
youth and health in him were rising 
in rebellion against his pain and de- 
manding some release from it. A sin- 
gle drink had been enough to fire him; 
he could feel it rioting in his veins. 

“Aha—he is human, after all, our 
friend here!” cried Papadapoulos, 
flinging a delighted arm across Cairns’ 
shoulders. 

“Human—that’s the hell of it,” said 
Cairns savagely. “It’s a mistake to be 
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human; one ought to be either a god 
or an animal—that’s the only way t 
live. Give me another drink.” 


When next he became aware of him- 
self, he was lying in bed in a dark- 
ened room. Through the shutters came 
a greenish light that told him it was 
day, but his head ached, and he slept 
again until some one moving in the 
room aroused him. It was Reed, who 
came up to the bed with clumsy care. 

“Well—how d’you feel?” 

Cairns wondered. His headache was 
gone, and he was conscious of a re- 
markable relief, of a lightness and void- 
ness, as if he had been emptied of much 
that it was good to be rid of. The 
purgatorial night he had just passed 
had left but a vague memory, and he 
lay among the sheets as pale and clear- 
eyed as a young saint after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt at martyrdom. 

“It takes you quiet ones to get go- 
ing,” said Reed half admiringly. 

“It wasn’t that really.” 

“No—I know. Here’s some coffee 
and the mail. The steamer’s in.” 

Cairns sat up, reaching greedily for 
the cup, and Reed poured a mass of 
papers and a few letters on the bed. 
Then, after opening the shutters, he 
went away. 

A glance at the envelopes was enou 
to tell the of them, 
but there was one, a thick 
a Las Palmas postmark, that puzzled 
Cairns. Slitting it open, he 
folded sheet inclosing another letter ad- 
dressed to some one unknown to him 
He turned to the written sheet and 
read: 


‘ontent yt most 


pistle with 


found a 


My Dear Sir: I would have started for 
E! Aksa immediately after receiving your 
letter except that my feeble health prevented 
me. There have been so many vain attempts 
so many fruitless trails, that I have almost 
lost hope, but, even if the young man you 
suspect should prove to be some one else 
than my son, my gratitude is yours for writ- 
ing me. I inclose a letter addressed to my 


boy. If you will place it where this Mr. 
Reed can see it, I am sure that, if he is my 
son, he will open and read it 


The sheet dropped from Cairns’ hand, 
and he sat there staring at the bare 
blue wall. He saw what that unstamped 
letter, lying there on his knee, might 
possibly mean to Reed. And he saw, 
too, what it might possibly mean to 
himself and to Faith. His hand was 
wet and shaking as he heard Reed com- 
ing back, and, with an uncontrollable 
impulse, he thrust the letter beneath 
the bedclothes. Then, with an effort 
that wrenched his whole body, he 
reached out and laid it, address upper- 
most, across the top of the empty cup 
on the chair at his side. 

“Anything you want?” asked Reed, 
pausing in the doorway. 

Cairns took up an illustrated paper 
and slit it open, using it to shield his 
face from the other’s gaze. 

“Why—if you have any more cof- 
fee ” he said from behind it. 

“All you want, dear boy.” Reed 
grinned as he advanced. ‘Anything 
else? Some nice fried pork? Or a 
couscous of eggs and rotten mutton? 
Or " The cup and saucer rattled 
in his hand as he took them up, and 
the grin stiffened on his face, but he 
‘ontinued to talk with a desperate in- 
‘oherence. “———or—or—— But | 
hould 


is ort 


iardly think—after 
ling—t irdly eat— 
‘Put that cup down and open that 
letter,’ said Cairns “I know it’s for 

you.” 
°” 


“How did it get here*’ breathed 
Reed. 


“Through me. I wrote. Now read 


it. 

He buried himself in his paper as the 
other took the letter and went to the 
window. He read that paper through 
twice over while Reed stood there, his 
back turned, his whole presence a sense 


of embodied conflict, as if he were fight- 
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ing desperately with, or for, or about, 
something. 

“I'll thank you for this—later on,” 
he muttered at last. 

“It’s all right, isn’t it?” asked Cairns, 

“All right? It’s always been all 
right. They found out the truth just 
after I bolted, and Good God, 
man—just think! All these years = 

“It’s over now,” said Cairns. 

“Yes, but it need never have been 
at all. Heavens, man—suppose I had 
never met you! Suppose | had never 
made an ass of myself on that first night 
you were here! I’ve kicked myself for 
it a dozen times since then, and yet it 
was the very thing- 

He turned from the window through 
which he had been staring, and Cairns 
was amazed at the change in him. The 
blurring had gone from his face like 
a mask that he had thrown away, and 
it showed sharp and worn, but with a 
certain sober joy in it. 

“I can hold up my head again now,” 
he said simply. “And—just think—I 


” 











can 

He stopped in confusion as their eyes 
met, and between them there sprang up 
the face of Faith Gilder. And Reed, 
the lover of years, was as suddenly all 
right .as Cairns, the wooer of days, 
had as suddenly become all wrong. 

‘Did you think of that?” Reed asked. 

“Think of it!’ Cairns echoed bitterly. 
“T thought of nothing else. It would 
have been so damnably easy, too. Just 
keep that letter in my pocket, stick it 
in an envelope, and send it back to 
Las Palmas.” 

“They would never have searched for 
me in El] Aksa after that,” said Reed. 
“And no one would have known—but 
yourself.” 

“I couldn’t have faced the knowing 
myself.” 

“You knew that, once I had some- 
thing to offer, I should—offer it?” 

“All I care about is that she shall be 
happy. If you can make her so os 
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Reed walked to the door in silence, 
then stopped. 

“T suppose you hardly feel like shak- 
ing hands, do you?” 

“You're the one to object to that. 
I’ve told you what I thought of doing.” 

“Thought of doing?” Reed repeated 
drearily. “Good Lord—if you knew 
the things I’ve thought of doing since 
I came here And there seemed no 
reason why I shouldn’t x 

They shook hands with a masculine 
solemnity; then Reed looked at the 
other in a puzzled way. 

“You’ve changed a lot in the last few 
days. You're ever so much more— 
more human.” 

“The fallen sinner, eh?” sneered 
Cairns. 

“No. But you were a bit superior, 
don’t you know?” 

“Oh—clear out!” Cairns growled. 

He lay there all day without stir- 
ring, tasting the reward’ that generally 
comes to those who attempt to play 
amateur providence in other people’s 
affairs. After dark he fell into a heavy 
sleep from which he was aroused, in 
the small hours, by Reed, who burst 
in on him, a new note in his voice. 

“Get up and dress,” he cried. “A 
messenger has just come in from the 
oasis. The Tuaregs made a raid in the 
night and—Faith was carried off.” 








CHAPTER VIII. 


The scarlet cliffs were still purple 
against the steel of the dawn as Cairns 
and Reed, with the rest of the white 
colony clattering behind them, swept 
through the Meskatoun Gorge. Be- 
tween them rode the Reverend Eustace, 
his gray hair fluttering in the wind of 
his progress, his pale, ascetic face filled 
with a glow of indignation that made 
him more reminiscent than ever of that 
Massachusetts of the Civil War time 
of which he was so quaint a survival. 

Over the oasis lay the dullness of 
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apathy. The water wheels creaked, the 
pigeons fluttered among the palm fronds 
as usual, and the people looked at the 
galloping party with Oriental indiffer- 
ence. A few women were gone, but 
even so it was better than in the old 
days; there had at least been no killing 
and burning. The Tuaregs had crept 
like shadows through the maze of lanes, 
knowing just where to go, and half of 
their captives had been entirely willing 
ones, 

Only at the grove was there dismay. 
Mrs. Jack was white and tense, and 
there was horror in her eyes as she 
showed Faith’s room and _ told of being 
awakened in time to see horsemen rid- 
ing off across the desert with muffled 
figures in front of them on their sad- 
dles. But there had been no cry, hardly 
even a struggle, from the appearance 
of the room. Cairns shook again with 
a mad suspicion. Had Faith proved 
those desperate words of hers and gone 
out through that door of freedom which 


she imagined the desert opened to her: 

It was to Malahide that they all 
turned, with a new respect, for direc- 
tions. 

“They’re goné, of course,” he said. 
“The camp must have been struck about 
nightfall, and the raiders have over- 
taken the main body. But they must 
stop to-night at the Halouan Wells, 
south. We shall 


there,” he 


forty miles to the 
come up with them added 
simply. 

The Moroccan garrison would not 
venture beyond the walls of El Aksa, 
and the men of the dared not 
call down on themselves the anger of 
the nomads. It was on those nine 
whites alone that the task rested, and 
the Tuaregs numbered hun- 
dreds at least. It was a forlorn hope, 


oasis 


several 


but not even poor, absinth-soaked Van 
Helder or the badly washed Spaniards 
thought of drawing back. 

“If you can kindly supply me with 
a rifle,” said the Reverend Eustace, with 
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a formal precision. “I am a man of 
peace, but the Lord, it is written, is 
a man of war in a righteous cause.” 

“It isn’t quite as bad as you might 
think—not yet,” said Malahide compas- 
sionately. ‘They must be traveling all 
the time and there will be no actual 
danger—until to-night. And we ex- 
pect to come up with them as they pitch 
camp at sundown.” 

“Perhaps you could add a revolver 
to my equipment,” said Mr. Gilder. 
“We are a small band and I could at 
least save my daughter from the worst 
before my own death.” 

Mrs. Jack, standing in the doorway, 
leaned against the wall with a cry. Her 
distress was painful to see, but to Cairns 
it brought no mercy. 

“Was Miss Gilder the only one miss- 
ing, Mrs. Malahide?” he asked harshly, 
and she looked up at him as if gather- 
ing her remaining strength for a con- 
flict. 

“No. 
gone.” 

Malahide turned hastily away, but 
Cairns went sternly on: 

“A double blow, Mrs. Malahide?” 

“The shock of Miss Gilder’s disap- 
pearance has made me forget the other, 
Mr. Cairns.” 

“No doubt it 
expected.” 

“T had 
we would have 

“Why did you keep Miss Gilder in 
the oasis when you knew there was at 
least danger?” 

“You best know that, Mr. Cairns.” 

She turned to her husband, her hands 
trembling beyond the possibility of con- 
cealment. 

“Jack—Mr. Cairns seems to suspect 
something.” 

Malahide looked up at Cairns, on his 
face an appeal coupled with the fur- 
tiveness of one seeking escape. 

“Look here, Cairns; of course you’re 
upset—we all are—but——”’ 





My maid, Norilka, is also 


was more than you— 


‘expected’ neith otherwise 


ke nre " } ” 
taken precautions 




















“Stop!” said Cairns. “We all know 
we may none of us come back from 
this affair, and I’m going to speak be- 
fore we go. On the last night that I 
was here—a night you remember very 
well, Malahide—I found Mrs. Malahide 
standing in the empty room upstairs. 
She was between the window and a 
lighted candle, and the shutters were 
open.” 

“I told Mr. Cairns why I was 
there began Mrs. Jack, but he 
went relentlessly on: 

“She was also wrapped in a blue haik 
such as the girl Norilka wore 4 

Malahide looked at his wife. For an 
instant their eyes met across the space 
that separated them, and in that ex- 
change was an understanding that 
seemed to strip bare years of mutual 
concealment. To Cairns it was terrible, 
for in it he saw the whole, weary, long- 
drawn tragedy of the disintegration in 
the man of the woman's ideal of him 
and her own pitiful attempt to conceal 
it even from that futile world of El 
Aksa. 

Then she turned and went silently 
into the house, touching blindly at the 
walls for support. 

It was Malahide who broke the si- 















lence 

here’s been a great mistake,” he 
uid steadily. “But, if there is any fault 
in the matter, it is my own and not my 
wife’s. Now—shall we go: 


Chey rode out through the door in 
the wall, Malahide in the lead, into the 
dazzle of golden sunshine that lay over 
the desert. They went slowly, to con- 
serve their own strength and that of 
their mounts, for it was on the speed 
and freshness of the horses that they 
must depend for the final dash. 

Toward dusk they stopped in a dry 
ravine like a gash through some low 
hills. On the other side lay the wells 
of Halouan,’ and, climbing the rocks, 
they could see the encampment being 
prepared for the night. 
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We'll wait until the time of prayer,” 
said Malahide. “Then six of us will 
circle round to the other side, and you, 
Cairns, with Mr. Gilder and Reed, must 
take advantage of the confusion as we 
charge in and ride through the tents 
and find Faith. Find her, at any cost. 
Never mind the rest of us—just find 
her and then ride for it.” 

The art of the soldier, jammed into 
him in his youth, was coming out again 
under the stress of circumstances. He 
and Cairns were behind the others as 
they descended the rocks again, and he 
stopped and spoke. 

“I’m obliged to you, Cairns, for the 
way you are following me. I couldn't 
blame you if you had refused, consid- 
ering what you know.” 

Cairns looked at him, standing amid 
that arid desolation of rock. In the 
ovenlike heat and fierce naturalness of 
the ravine, he felt his own conceal- 
ments loosening. 

“IT wouldn’t have done it a few days 
ago,” he answered bluntly. “But you’re 
a different man since this morning.” 

What he really meant was: “Since 
you looked at your wife this morning.” 
But he knew that Malahide understood. 

“What kind of man is any of us?” 
asked the other. “We’re surprise pack- 
ages, every one of us. We don’t know 
ourselves what we’re going to draw 
when something takes hold and sticks 
our hands down insxle of us.” 

“IT can’t believe it’s a blank for you 
this time,” said Cairns. 

“Thanks. I'll remember that—if I 
get back,” Malahide replied. 

“You mean when you get back to 
the States?” asked Cairns, struck by 
his words. “Then you know?” 

Malahide, already climbing down, 
stopped and looked up at him, one leg 
dangling over the edge of the rock. 

“Know what?” he asked. 

“Nothing—it was my mistake,” said 
Cairns, but the other was insistent. 

“There’s something I don’t know— 
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I’ve seen that ever since you came. And 
it’s something that I’ve a right to know, 
too.” 

“I’m not sure but you have,” Cairns 
answered. “We may none of us get 
back from this affair, and Well— 
it’s this—your father and your elder 
brother were both drowned in that Em- 
pire-line wreck.” 

Malahide pulled himself up again and 
stood there, brushing the dust from his 
knees with a mechanical precision. 

“Both dead, you say?” he asked, his 
voice as mechanical as his actions. 
“When did you know that?” 

“The same day I knew who you really 
were—the first day I saw you.” 

The other was silent for a while. 

“Did my wife know it?” 

“It was in the paper I gave her that 
afternoon.” 

Malahide began to pace slowly to and 
fro, stopping with that same machine- 
like accuracy at the confines of the nar- 
row space on which they stood. Cairns 
looked at him in wonder as he saw how 
things from years ago and thousands 
of. miles away were shutting out even 
their present desperate situation. 

“Both dead!” he murmured at last. 
“And Margaret knew it! Good Lord, 
I’m the heir now. But how could I 
go back? How the papers would rake 
up that old business! We’re just 
wealthy enough to be hated without hav- 
ing any real influence. And after me 
comes Jim—I must think of him, too.” 
He broke off abruptly, staring at Cairns 
with a somber intensity. “You started 
a whole lot when you came here,” he 
finished. 

“No, I didn’t start it,” said Cairns. 
‘The wheels were all here before I 
came. All I did was to touch the thing 
that set them going.” 

“And what in Heaven’s name might 
that be?” 

“T can’t find out.” 

“A nice mess I’ve made of things 
“If you put this affair through, it 
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will go a long way toward putting them 
straight again.” 

Malahide stared at him once more, 
and a gleam of light broke across his 
face. 

“IT wonder if that’s what it’s all for,” 
he breathed. “To give me another 
chance?” 

“And are Faith's honor and life to 
dangle like a marionette on the strings 
of your damned chances?” demanded 
Cairns roughly. 

“Keep quiet,” Malahide returned 
wearily. “I’m going to do my best.” 

A low whistle from below summonec 
them, and they clambered down again, 
to find that the others had made a cap- 
ture, a naked Tuareg urchin, astray 
from the camp, with a skin of leather 
and furtive eyes under a shaven scalp. 

“He won't tell us anything,” Reed 
complained. “We've been at him for 
ten minutes and can’t get a thing out 
of him.” 

Malahide shot some questions at the 
boy, who stared back with that air of 
maddening stupidity which an Oriental 
can assume when he pleases. 

“I'll make him speak,” said Malahide 
at last. “We daren’t light a fire, 
but ” He looked around at the 
party and picked his men. “Here, 
Papadapoulos and Van Helder, you’re 
the ones to help me in this. The rest 
of you stay here.” 

They marched the prisoner down the 
In a few moments came the 


After 





ravine. 
sound of a yell, quickly muffled. 
a while Malahide came back. 
“He spoke,” he said. ‘The others 
are trussing him up so he can’t get 
loose. He told me that the Tuaregs 
are not expecting any pursuit. It’s not 
known among them that a white woman 
was carried off, probably even the 
sheik himself is not aware of it. But 
the woman from the big house, as the 
boy calls her, is in the first tent on this 
side. She’s wrapped in a blue haik—and 
no one has seen her face as yet.” 











The shadows were lengthening across 
the face of the desert, and they mounted 
and waited silently for the signal. 

“You five follow me,” said Malahide. 
“We'll ride round in the shelter of the 
wadi to the other side of the camp. 
The first shout of the prayer will be 
the signal to go.” 

He left with his little party, and the 
other three waited, each tense with his 
own emotions, their ponies beneath them 
quivering with instinctive sympathy. 
From the unconscious camp, buzzing 
with activity, the smoke of the evening 
fires already curled up and floated above 
the brown tents that hugged the ground. 

Then a silence fell upon it, and across 
the dimming plain came the long-drawn 
wail of “Alluh illahu ” The ponies 
shot forward as if of their own voli- 
tion. 

The next ten minutes were always 
like a dream when Cairns looked back 
on them. There was the sense of rapid 
motion, then a jarring stop amid a 
tangle of ropes and tent pegs ; men who 
seemed to spring up from the ground, 
their eyes gleaming wildly through the 
holes in those sinister masks; a babel 
of shouts, shots, and the screams of 
women; and always those curls of acrid 
smoke, drifting low on the breeze, that 
filled his eyes with a smarting half 
blindness. 

He inside that first tent 
There were women there, dimly seen 
forms that crouched and shrieked or 
ran about with infuriating aimlessness 
that brought them always in his way. 
He swore at them and flung them 
roughly aside, for he had seen a figure 
lying on the ground on the other side, 
there—just a blue bundle bound about 
with cords, a human outline covered 
with a blue haik. 

He thrust aside a woman who was 
screaming and striking at him with 
frantic hands, and seized that still fig- 
ure, tingling at the contact with its 
warmth and life. 





was now. 
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” he shouted, .with 
a ridiculous idea that the thin blue stuff 
over her head removed her to a great 


“Faith—Faith 





distance from him. “Faith—it’s I! 
Don’t be afraid! Yield to me!” 

She was leaning against him, and he 
raised her in his arms. There was no 
time for gentleness. Those harpies 
were screeching and clawing at him 
again. Lowering his head, he charged 
them in a bull-like rush that carried 
him out to where Reed and the Rev- 
erend Eustace held his frightened pony 
and blazed away in a fusillade that an- 
swered those other shots from the other 
side of the camp. 

‘Quick, Reed! Put her on my 
pony!” he gasped. The other did so, 
and Cairns mounted and took the bound 
and silent figure in his arms. 

“Now—go!” 

They were off again before the sur- 
prised camp could gather its resistance, 
riding down the few who tried to stop 
them and flying back across the gray 
plain to the shelter of the ravine. As 
they gained it with, as yet, no pursuit, 
Cairns drew rein. A horrible suspicion 
had pierced his excitement. The figure 
in his arms, after the first moment, had 
aroused no answering thrill in him. He 
even suspected a musky odor, as of 
flesh warmed by other fires than those 


sparks and snows of which Faith 
seemed compounded. 
“Faith! Faith!” he called to the un- 


“Speak to me! Tell 


” 


responsive burden. 





me you are safe 
Then, as there came no answer, he 
pulled lose the cords and tore the haik 
from about the face. 
It was the Kabyle girl, Norilka, who 
looked venomously up at him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Faith never cared to look back on 
the days that followed that final five 
minutes at the fountain. Her pride 
alone upheld her in that time, and she 
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clung to it for its false support, even 
though she-knew that it was the real 
source of her pain. 

It was the afternoon following the 
night of Cairns’ wild outburst in the 
city, and she was lying alone in her 
room at the house in the oasis. A pur- 
ple veil of heat lay over the grove, and 
the air was drowsy with the hum of 
bees among the honey-dripping bunches 
of the palms just outside the lattice of 
her window. The only other sound 
was the creak of the water wheels and 
the monotonous shouts of the bullock 
boys. 

It. was all intensely Eastern. Even 
the cot on which she lay, made up into 
the semblance of a divan with rugs 
from Murzuk, spoke of the Orient, and, 
accustomed to it all as she was, she felt 
the influences of the place, half subtle, 
half fierce, creeping into her veins. She 
could no longer play with it as she had 
been used to do; she felt afraid of it, 
and yet she could not keep it at bay. 
Perhaps some unseen influence of 
Cairns’ violence of the night -had 
reached across the intervening miles. 
That night had been terrible for her, 
too, and its stormy emotions had nearly 
wrecked her. 

A constant source of torment to her 
was the wonder as to how much No- 
rilka knew of the real circumstances. 
Was that insolence in her eyes a tri- 
umph? Again the jagged edges of pride 
cut into Faith. A servant—her father’s 
slave really! A swarthy bit of nothing 
picked up in the camel market for a 
few Spanish dollars! And this was 
her return for the way in which she 
had been treated by her white mis- 
tresses. In a Mohammedan household 
the women would have settled things 
quickly. 

Why be so repressed, she asked her- 
self as she writhed among her cushions. 
This was the East, and once more that 
sense of the underlying violence of the 
place swept through her. She knew the 
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lives that were being lived in those 
squat houses of the oasis and behind 
the blank white walls of the city. A 
Moroccan woman would have known 
the truth long ere this, and she was 
practically alone in that house with the 


girl. Malahide had taken his too loud 
gayety off to the new grove, the serv- 
ants were all asleep, and Mrs. Jack 
Faith writhed again at the thought of 
her; there were moments when she 
hated the other woman for having been 
a witness of her humiliation. 

She called for Norilka, and in a few 
moments the girl appeared, lithe and 
vital in her red dress and silver anklets. 

“Why were you so long coming?” 
demanded Faith harshly. “Do you 
think I am here to wait your pleasure 
—pig? Was it for that that my father 
bought you from your masters?” 

She had never before spoken to a 
servant like that; part of her revolted 
from it, but part triumphed as she noted 
the girl’s instant humility. That 
the way to deal with these creatures. 





was 





“Lady—I came faltered No- 
rilka. 

“Be silent! Close the door! Now 
bring me a cushion for my feet. Not 


that one, fool—another! And kneel 
when you approach me.” 

There was no insolence in Norilka’s 
eyes now; merely-an intense watchful- 
ness, coupled with a desire to forestall 
her mistress’ desires. 

“Stay there!” Faith commanded, rais- 
ing herself on her elbow and staring 
down at the girl with a hard directness 
that tried to pierce the mystery of what 
a man could see in such a thing, 
a sooty-eyed, brown-skinned creature. 
And yet She quivered again with 
the memofty of it. 

“Tell me, what do Moroccan ladies 
do to slaves who are unfaithful to their 
mistresses?” she asked. 

“Lady—how should I know?” 

“You lie. You do know. 
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slave knows that,” said Faith cruelly. 
“You had better remember quickly.” 

“Sometimes they beat them,” mut- 
tered Norilka, her eyes darting sidewise 
as if measuring the distance to the door. 

“Look at me!” commanded Faith. 
“Yes, sometimes they beat them. And 
they do other things, too. I have heard 
the screams coming from the women’s 
quarters.” A sudden gust of fury 
swept away her self-control, and she 
leaned forward, shaking the girl's 
shoulder. “You black viper—why 
should I not do those things to you? 
Tell me that!” 

Norilka was on her face now, flat 
at the other’s feet,-her hands beating 
the floor in the fear of the born slave. 

*No—lady—no! What have I done 
to you, lady? How can I harm you, 
who are beautiful as the dawn itself? 
See—I clasp your knees e 

“Don't dare to touch me!” cried 
Faith as she reached up to where her 
riding whip hung on the wall above 
her. ‘Look up Oh is 

In spite of herself, it seemed, the 
whip had fallen, and the feel of it as 
it struck upon that quivering back, the 
sound of the scream that followed, 
roused in her a fresh anger, a fresh 
desire to cause to that dark flesh some 
of the pain that seared her own. 
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“Tell me!” she blazed from between 
her teeth. “Tell me all that passed that 
night at the fountain. Tell me or I 


whip—and whip 

“Lady, what have I done to you?” 
wailed the girl, cowering against the 
divan from which Faith had sprung. 
“Let me go, lady! I will go away to- 
night—far away 

“Tell me!” demanded Faith, stand- 
ing over her like a furious little north- 
ern goddess. “Tell me, or I whip!” 

“No, do not whip! I will tell you. 
Listen, lady—must not the slave obey 








when the master commands ?” 
“And was the Arfi Cairns your mas- 
ter?” 
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“The Arfi Cairns?’ repeated No- 
rilka. Then, at the sight of the angry 
face above her, she fell prostrate again. 
“T see it now, but I did not know! In 
the name of the Lady Zuleikah and the 
ten thousand virgins of Meknas, I did 
not know! It was not the Arfi Cairns.” 


“You lie!” 
in his arms.” 

The whip fell again, and Norilka 
sprang up in a wild dash for the door, 
but Faith was before her. 

“Get back!” she muttered as her fin- 
gers closed on the hot, smooth flesh of 
the girl’s arms. Her anger lent her 
strength, and she forced Norilka back 
and across the divan. “Now then—tell 
me!” 

The whip fell again, and Norilka 
screamed, making futile, ratlike dashes 
about the room, her face distorted with 
terror, her. voice coming in animal cries 
that half died in her throat. Faith 
loathed it all—she felt as if she were 
being tainted through and through by 
the vulgar hideousness of it; but that 
flame in her would not be denied. 
There was some ‘one at the door, and 
the girl’s shrieks must be heard all over 
the grove, but she had to have the truth 
from her, no matter how bitter it might 
be. 

“IT saw you!” she panted. “I saw you 
in his arms!” 


cried Faith. “I saw you 


“It was the master who pushed me 
there, lady—the Arfi Malahide himself. 
He heard the voice of the Valideh Mar- 
garet behind the palms and he feared 
her anger.” 

The whip fell harmlessly at Faith’s 
side. So it had been Malahide really! 
There was no disputing the girl’s 
words; they came with the truthfulness 
of abject fear. 

She was aware that the door was 
open and that some one was standing 
there. Turning, she saw Mrs. Jack, 
and she saw, too, that the other woman 
had heard. Their glances crossed like 
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swords in the strange tension as Mrs 
Jack came forward. 

“Faith—what does this mean?” 

“That I know the truth at last.” 

“You surely don’t believe what that 
girl told you? She was lying from 
terror.” 

“Her terror was too great to lie.” 

“Are you sure that it’s not your own 
pride that is too ready to believe?” 

“It was my pride that believed the 
other, but I lost all my pride when I 
struck that creature there.” 

As she looked at Mrs. Jack a sus- 
picion flashed upon her that flamed into 
a certainty. 

“You know it, too!’ she accused. 
“You knew it all the time—and that 
was why you wouldn’t let him speak 
to me!” 

“Do you imply that I have lied to 
you?” 

“No—you didn’t have to. I did all 
the lying to myself that was necessary. 
I was ready to believe the worst, be- 
cduse I had no trust. I—Faith—but I 
had no faith.” 

“It would seem not, indeed,” said the 
other, her voice as keen as a knife 
blade. “After ten years you cannot 
even trust me.” 

“I know now what a woman is capa- 
ble of when there is a—a man. I would 
have done worse than this just to find 
out the truth, Oh—I wondered why 
you stood between us so that night— 
now I know.” She broke off with a 
wondering look and a little cry of com- 
passion. “Oh, what am I saying? 
Margaret—I didn’t mean—I didn’t 
think I see now how it must have 
been for you.” 

“Do you imagine for an instant that 
1 admit the truth of this?” Mrs. Jack 
broke’in inflexibly. “You saw the girl 
in his arms yourself.” 

“I know now how she got there,” 
blazed Faith, but the other smiled coldly 
into her eyes 
“From all the events of that evening 











that would not seem a very difficult feat 
—provided the woman were not too 
particular.” 

Faith drew a sharp breath between 
her teeth, and in that slight hiss ten 
years of companionship vanished like 
a feather in a flame. 

“Poor Margaret!” she murmured, her 
lips wreathing themselves into a smile. 
“T quite understand—and, believe me, 
you have my deepest sympathy.” 

Mrs. Jack flushed, and, if Norilka 
desired revenge, she had it in the an- 
tagonism that stood stark between the 
two. 

“You will understand the affair when 
you know men befter,” said Mrs. Jack. 

“You mean—when I have been mar- 
ried to one for twelve years?” asked 
Faith. “If you wil! kindly arrange for 
my horse and an escort, I will return 
to the mission house.” 

“Yes? And—after you are there?” 

“IT shall go to him and tell him that 

I know the truth.” 
_ “He will probably be very glad to 
accept the explanation—any man 
would,” returned Mrs. Jack icily. “But 
I’m afraid you can’t leave this after- 
noon, as the men are all at the new 
grove.” 

“Then I will remain in this room. 
I shouldn’t care to meet Mr. Malahide 
Besides, you will no doubt be 





again. 
glad to have him to yourself.” 

Mrs. Jack quivered, and as she turned 
to the door there seemed to fall from 
her her antagonism and her anger, leav- 
ing only the sense of a great tragedy. 
But it was a tragedy that would rather 
walk its black path than abandon that 
which had led it there, and in Faith 
the hardness of youth was unrelenting. 

“You need not punish Norilka any 
more.” She laughed cuttingly. “1 
have already avenged you—d. la Mo- 
hammedaine.” She turned to Norilka 
in an exultation of restored pride. 
“Take this,” she said, flinging the girl 
a bracelet as she might have thrown a 
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crust to a dog, and Norilka snatched 
at it with a childish greed that wiped 
out all remembrance of her beating. 

“The lady is my father and mother, 
and I live but in the light of her favor,” 
she bubbled. “But, lady, keep me from 
the anger of the Valideh Margaret— 
just to-day. To-night I will go away.’ 

Faith smiled. She knew that Mrs. 
Jack would never admit the truth of 
Norilka’s statement, not even though 
her every action was being dictated by 
her knowledge of that truth. 

‘Stay in the corner there if you like,” 
she said carelessly as she flung herself 
back on the divan again. 

He was true! It sang in her mind 
and drew the sting from her veins as 
she dramatized scene after scene of 
reconciliation. She would not tell him 
at once—he should be again at her feet, 
tormenting her with the sight of his 
pain before she gave him forgiveness. 
That delicious forgiveness, to a woman; 
that :eluctant shriving of a man for 
that which she knows he has never 
done! 

She sat up, white with fear. What 
might he not have done since that night ? 
To what might she not have driven 
him? Suppose he had—had Sut 
something whispered to her that Cairns 
was alive. But suppose he were to—— 





Perhaps that very night—— It was 
always at night that those things came. 
She must get to him in time; she must 
save him from his own rashness. 

It was an obsession, and it drove 
out all else from her mind. She must 
get to him at once. Hurriedly she went 
over the possible means. There was 
no one on the place to escort her, and 
never would Mrs. Jack permit her to 
travel those miles of desert and the 
gorge of the Meskatoun alone. Yet, 
if she were to reach E] Aksa before 
the gates closed, she must go at once. 

She looked at Norilka, and the sub- 
tlety of the Oriental device of slaves 
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dawned upon her. Here was a tool 
ready to her hand. 

‘“Norilka,” she said, and the girl crept 
forward, “I must go to El Aksa at 
once.” 

“The lady goes to her tover?” 

Faith laughed. The shamelessness 
of the East was upon her, and she 
nodded. 

“I fear for him lest he may do him- 
self a hurt. I must go. And the va- 
lideh must not know it. She must think 
that I am here in this room, and you 
must bring up my dinner just as if I 
were here. Now for my horse—can 
you get it saddled for me without her 
knowing ?” 

“T can do anything with the stable- 
boys, lady,” chuckled Norilka. 

“Then have it waiting outside for me 
in ten minutes.” 

Hurriedly she changed to her habit, 
and stole down and out through the 
door in the mud wall. The lane out- 
side was deserted, and such windows 
as commanded it closely shuttered 
against the afternoon heat. . She 
mounted and trotted off, the heavy sand 
veiling the sound of the hoofs. The 
whole oasis was asleep, and none had 
seen her go. 

Before her the desert stretched away, 
ten miles to the red hills. It was later 
than she had imagined; she must gal- 
lop to reach the city before the gates 
closed. 

Halfway across the plain the pony 
cast a shoe and went lame. She drove 
it mercilessly, but the sun was low when 
she reached the mouth of the gorge. It 
was hopeless to go on, and at sight of 
that grim, red gash she felt fear; she 
could no longer hope to reach the gates 
in time. Desperately she turned, bent 
only upon reaching the oasis before 
there should be any chance of her ab- 
sence being discovered. But the animal 
was dead lame now, and over the face 
of the desert was that bloom of rose 
that presages the swift purple of the 
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night. For the first time she remem- 
bered the Tuaregs encamped beyond the 
dry river bed. Not even a man, she 
knew, would venture across that open 
plain after dark. 

The courage of her high resolve was 
ebbing, and there came a moment of 
black terror in which every rock seemed 
to shelter an enemy. In her panic she 
thought of the ruined tower and its 
grim reputation. The supernatural had 
no terrors to compare with the actual, 
and she rode, as hastily as the beast 
could carry her, for its shelter. 

The broken doorway was open, and 
a great bat fluttered about the archway, 
but for the rest the place had the ach- 
ing emptiness of a century’s scouring 
of sand and wind. 

She was there for twelve hours at 
least, with nothing to do but listen to 
the shriek of the wind sucked in by the 
funnel of the Meskatoun. Listen—and 
think. It was the first time in her life 
that she had ever really been alone. 

Listen—and think. That was just 
what she had failed to do—failed to 
listen or even to believe. And here 
she was failing Cairns again, failing 
to reach him. She tried to send him 
voiceless messages of comfort, tried to 
imagine them being carried through the 
gorge on the wings of the wind and 
spreading with it through the chambers 
of the city. 

But she was failing in that, too; she, 
Faith; and she had no faith, not even 
in herself. There came a black horror 
of hopelessness, the ice and the fire in 
her seemed to meet.’ It was the first 
time in her life that she had really 
cried; hitherto, all she had been able to 
accomplish had been a few scalding 
drops that wrecked her as tears wreck 
aman. But now there came a loosen- 
ing, a flood that seemed to sweep away, 
like a scum upon its surface, all that 
she had ever been. Up till that mo- 





ment she-had been merely in love with 
being loved, but the breaking forth of 


those cool fountains was the beginning 
of her loving. 


CHAPTER X. - 


In silence Mrs. Jack watched the res- 
cuers ride away, so pitifully few, so 
quickly lost in the dazzle of heat. There 
was nothing for her to do but wait, 
and she wandered restlessly about, a 
pathetically frail figure in the searching 
light, which betrayed the streaks of 
gray in her hair and the bitter lines 
graven overnight. For ten years that 
hair had been secretly graying inside 
her, those lines being bitten into the 
flesh, but it had taken the horror of 
Faith’s disappearance to break through 
the mask she had worn, that not even 
El Aksa might suspect the real reason 
for Jack Rigby’s being there. 

For ten years she had been trying 
to prepare for just such a tragic hap- 
pening as this, but now that it had 
come, it found her helpless. She sat 
down and took up the photograph that 
had so attracted Cairns’ notice at the 
Casa Blanca; it went with her every- 
where. She looked long at the pic- 
tured boy, as if drawing from it some- 
thing that restored her strength. 

It was some four hours after the pur- 
suers had ridden away that she was 
roused by a commotion below. Look- 
ing down from the gallery, she saw, 
amid a throng of excited servants, the 
dusty figure of Faith. She rushed 
down, holding out her hands to the girl, 
who came wearily to meet her. 

“My dear—you are safe 

“Oh, forgive me!” faltered Faith. 
“I know I should not have done it. 
I was crazy, I believe. I ought to 
have told you.” 

“Told me?” cried Mrs. Jack in sus- 
picion. “Where were you last night?” 

“At the old tower by the Meskatoun 
Gorge. I started for the city and the 
pony went lame i? . 


” 























“Then you were not carried off in 
the leopard men’s raid?” 

Faith’s eyes widened in horrified sur- 
prise. 

“The 
pened ?” 

“The Tuaregs made a raid last night. 
Norilka is gone, and, when we couldn’t 
find you All the men have gone 
in pursuit.” 

“IT saw them ride past. 
me up.” 

“Why didn’t you stop them?” 

“I tried to. I called and waved, but 
they didn’t hear. I knew they were 
coming to look for me, as I saw my 
father with them. But the pony was 
lame and I had to walk all the way. 
Besides, I thought Norilka would have 
told you where I had gone.” 
“Norilka! What had she to do with 
it? 





raid Oh—what has hap- 





They woke 


Faith flushed through the pallor of 
her fatigue. 

“She helped me to get away without 
your knowing.” 

“So you conspired against me with 
my own servants,” said Mrs. Jack. 

“It was your conspiracy against me, 
a guest in your own house, that made 
it necessary for me to do so,” Faith 
blazed at her. 

“And by so doing you have sent nine 
men out against several hundred.” 


— : 
Faith covered her face with her 
hands 
“And Paul and my father among 


them!” she wailed. 

“You seem to forget that my husband 
is among them also.” 

“That is for you to remember, and 
may God help you as you do so, for 
you will remember, too, what it was 
that started it all.” 

With that Faith left her, ghastly in 
the cruel light of the sun. The girl 
went to her room, facing the long hours 
of waiting with a sinking terror. With 
deliberate care she bathed and dressed, 
dragging out each operation that it 
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might tide her over some of that terrible 
time. Toward sunset she dressed again, 
as elaborately as she could, adorning 
herself against her lover’s return, She 
must be beautiful in his eyes when he 
came back, and it seemed as if that 
very preparation might help to bring 
him safely. 

Then, with her unbound hair flying 
about her like a golden web, the brush 
dropping unheeded from her hand, she 
ran from the room, calling to the other 
woman in an instinctive urge that wiped 
out all her antagonism. 

“Margaret! Margaret!” she called, 
and they met on the gallery, their hands 
going out to each other for the sheer 
comfort of human contact. 

‘“Faith—what is it? What do you 
know ?” 

“Nothing—really. But something 
has happened—’way, “way out there. I 
felt it—almost saw it, such a long way 
off.” 

“I felt it, too,” breathed Mrs. Jack. 
“And—oh—I’m afraid!” 

It was almost the very moment when 
Cairns, in horror at his mistake, loos- 
ened his- hold on Norilka, and the girl, 
kicking herself free from her cords, 
dropped from the saddle. 

His shout brought Reed and Mr. Gil- 
der to his side, and the three stared 
at the half-defiant, half-sullen Kabyle. 





“Good God—Faith is there still!” 
groaned Cairns, wheeling his horse. 
“Quick! We must go back!” 


But Reed, momentarily the coolest 
of the three, checked him. 


“Wait! Ask this girl where Faith 
is first.” 
“You shall not take me_ back!” 


screamed Norilka as they turned to her. 
“What do I care for the Lady Faith 
any more? I am no longer her slave. 
She beat me, and now I go to my lover 
among the Tuaregs.” 

“Tell us what we wish or we take 
you back to the oasis,” said Reed. 
“You shall not! I am going with the 
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one who was beneath the window that 
night when you nearly caught me.” 

“The beggar that chucked that spear 
at you!” said Reed. “So it was No- 
rilka in that room.” 

“But Faith!” cried Cairns. 
is she?” 

“How do I know?” said the girl 
sullenly. “She was not in the house 
last night. She went to El Aksa two 
hours after noon.” 

The three stared in amazement as 
Norilka eagerly poured out the story 
of Faith’s flight. The danger of pur- 
suit from the camp was forgotten until 
the sound of galloping horses reminded 
them. 

“Ride!” yelled Malahide as he ap- 
proached. “What are you waiting for? 
They are all after us! Up to those 
hills? That’s our only chance!” 

They swept by, Van Helder with a 
blood-soaked sleeve, one of the two 
Spaniards gone, his pony threshing 
along with empty saddle and flogging 
stirrups. Abandoning Norilka to be 
picked up by the pursuers, the three 
turned and followed. 

At the top of a rise, where the rocks 
made a natural fort, Malahide drew 
rein. 

“We can’t escape by riding,” he said. 
“Some of us must stop here and hold 
them back while the others take Faith 


“Where 





and He stopped, looking around 
him. “Good God—didn’t you get her?” 


“There’s been a terrible misunder- 
standing,” said the missionary. ‘My 
daughter was not carried off in the raid 
at all.” 

“But she was not at the oasis this 
morning.” 

“We found her maid, Norilka, and 
she tells us that Faith left secretly for 
El Aksa yesterday afternoon.” 

“But why should she do that?” 

“She was seeking me,” said Cairns. 


“We were engaged, but there had been 
—another misunderstanding. 
His eyes met the other man’s in a 


” 





look that not even the darkness could 
cover, and Malahide’s head drooped. 

“A misunderstanding!” he groaned. 
“What a mess I’ve made of it!” 

They had forgotten the pursuit for 
the moment, but a bullet whistled over- 
head, and they dismounted, seeking the 
shelter of the rocks. 

“What shali we do, Malahide?” 
asked Cairns. ‘“You’re the captain of 
the fort.” 

“Nothing as yet. They can’t hurt us 
until they get closer, and when they do, 
I'll speak to them. They’ll listen to 


me.” 
They sat down, each in his own par- 
ticular silence. A few more _ shots 


whined above them, and once a stray 
bullet hit the rock a foot or so above 
Cairns’ head, sending down a shower 
of splinters. He did not move; that 
spot, having been once struck, was as 
safe as any. At last Malahide rose, 
and, making a funnel of his hands, 
shouted a sentence in long-drawn, musi- 
cal Arabic. There was a pause, then 
came an answer, startlingly near. 

“Tt’s the sheik himself,’ said Mala- 


hide. “It’li be all right for you fellows 
now.” 
“But how about you?” demanded 


Cairns, struck by his tone. 

Malahide swept his eyes around the 
dimly seen group before replying, and 
there was a half sntile on his lips. 

“For me? It'll be all right for me, 
a great deal more all right than 
I’m rather glad it’s all 





too 
it’s ever been. 
happened.” 

He mounted and rode away without 
another word, his horse slipping and 
sliding on the loose stones of the hill- 
side. Cairns, with a dull misgiving, 
watched him disappear into the darkness 
that hid him long before he was out of 
earshot. 

There was another shout; then Mala- 
hide’s answer, clear and sharp in that 
unknown tongue. At the sound of it 
the old missionary sprang up. 














” he said con- 
We 





“T did not realize 
fusedly. “I never dreamed 
should not have let him go.” 

“What is he doing?” asked Cairns. 

“He is regarded by the Tuaregs as 
the sheik of the oasis—they have made 
treaties with him as such—and there 
is a custom on the desert by which a 
sheik, if he chooses, can take the 
offense of his people on his own head.” 

“You mean he will—will ” gasped 
Cairns. 

“It’s the law of blood atonement.” 

Cairns sprang up on a rock. The 
darkness hid everything below, but he 
knew that somewhere down there was 
that other man, bent on unraveling in 
his own way that strange coil which 
had bound them all together. 

‘‘Malahide—come back!” he shouted. 

“You needn’t be afraid,” came the 
sarcastic answer. “All you’ll have to 
do is to ride home again.” 

“Tt isn’t that, and you know it,” cried 
Cairns. “It’s yourself. Come back, 
man! Think of your wife and kid!” 

There was a pause, in which he could 
hear the beating of his own heart, the 
heavy breathing of the men behind him, 
even the slow drip of the blood from 
Van Helder’s sleeve. The old mission- 
ary’s lips were moving as if in silent 
prayer. Then, more faint with distance, 
but with a ring of triumph in it, came 
Malahide’s reply: 

“T am thinking of them.” 

And in the same instant the darkness 
was rent by a flash and a report. 











CHAPTER XI. 


It was a grimly silent little proces- 
sion that filed through the door in the 
mud wall under the light of the belated 
moon. All around the oasis lay dark 
and hushed; overhead the night wind, 
whistling in the palm branches, seemed 
to moan a requiem. Of the nine riders 
who had gone forth in the morning, two 
were dead. Of one, the tragedy was 
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that, except for the reminder of that 
empty saddle, he would have been al- 
ready forgotten. Of the other, the 
glory was that he came back as he did. 

The house squeezed into the wall was 
brilliantly lit, and the two women who 
waited there were adorned as if for a 
feast. They came slowly down the steps 
in the glow of the lamps, rigid amid 
their finery, moving like drooping au- 
tomatons. 

“Keep the ladies back!” ordered 
Cairns as he wheeled his horse to shut 
from them the sight of that figure 
strapped across its saddle. 

“That is his voice, thank God!” mur- 
mured Faith, but Mrs, Jack clutched 
at the railing for support. 

“Why does he give orders here?” she 
asked. 

The silence as the group of riders re- 
moved their hats answered her, and she 
gave a sudden, wordless cry, the mean- 
ing of which none could tell, for in it 
were terror and grief, anger and a 
strange, exultant triumph. 

“He saved you?” she cried an. in- 
stant later. 

“It is to him alone that we owe our 
lives,” said Cairns. “Mr. Gilder—if 
you will see to the ladies ?” 

The old gentleman waved them be- 
fore him up the steps. 

“Mrs. Malahide, later on you shall 
see him, but just now there is work for 
the men to do.” 

It was Reed and Cairns who did it, 
shutting out, with that strange exclu- 
siveness of race, any of the foreigners 
from that last scene. 

“Tell Mrs. Malahide she can come 
now,” said Cairns to the missionary, 
who waited at the door. 

They went to the room they had occu- 
pied before; Reed. caught a scared Arab 
servant and ordered water. 

“And clothes,” said Cairns. “Tell 
him to bring us some of Malahide’s. 
I shall never want to touch these things 
again,” he added, tearing at his stained 
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garments as if he could not rid his body 
of them quickly enough. 

He was hollow-eyed, the black pow- 
dering of unshavenness accentuating 
the pallor that not even his sunburn 
could conceal. But the water and clean 
linen refreshed him, and he went down. 
As he softened his step in passing the 
room where Malahide lay, Mrs. Jack 
called to him. The bed, with its sheeted 
form, was between them; in the gather- 
ing dawn, the yellow glow of the lamps 
her dinner dress and bare shoulders 
showed with the ghastly incongruity of 
some all-night revel surprised into trag- 
edy by the coming day. 

“Is there anything I can do for you, 
Mrs. Malahide?” he asked gently. 

“Mrs. Rigby,” she corrected, with a 
pale smile. ‘“There’s no reason—now— 
why I shouldn't bear that name. He 
told me that you knew.” 

“I knew the first day I came.” 

“T suspected as much. But I wished 


to say—lI wanted you to know Be- 
lieve me, I meant to make amends to 


you and Faith I should have found 
a Way 

So his suspicion at the fountain had 
been correct. The events of the night 
had numbed the sense of his own pri- 
vate pain, but now it came back upon 
him with a rush. 

“That would have been singularly 
kind of you,” he said coldly. 

There was a silence; then she spoke 
again: 

“You do not give me much help, Mr. 
Cairns.” 

“Do you need it, Mrs. Rigby?” 

“A woman always needs it.” 

“Should she not also deserve it?” 

She struck her hands together with a 
sharp breath. : 

“There speaks the very thing against 
which we most need help! A man’s 
idea of what we ought to be, instead 
of his clear seeing of what we are.” 

“And what are you?” Cairns de- 
manded. 


“At first I was—his wife. After- 
ward, I became the mother of—my 
son.” 

“Was he not also the father of that 
son?” 

“The father!” 

There was bitterness in that word; 
but the urge for confession was upon 
her, and she went on: 

“We had been married two years 
when he made his—mistake—in the 
Philippines. And Jim was already born. 
When he left the army under that cloud 
of disgrace, I saw that my life was 
over. Since then I have lived only that 
my boy might receive an untainted heri- 
tage. Oh’—Cairns winced at the an- 
guish in that cry—“if you knew the 
nights I have lain awake, planning my 
boy’s future! And to all of them the 
same end—the finger of scorn as the 
son of a proven—proven oy 

She broke off, unable to say the word 
across that dead form between them. 

“It was for that that we changed 
our name and came here. For that I 
cut myself off from every one I had 
ever known. For that I made for Jack 
a position here, made of the Casa 
Blanca a place apart and above the rest 
of El Aksa. And then came that wreck 
and all was changed.” 

‘“‘Changed—to the tune of twenty mil- 
lion,”’ said Cairns. 

“What mother would see such a 
heritage slip from her son? And the 
bitter part was that the price of it was 
his assuming his father’s name—and all 
that went with it.” 

Cairns strode forward, his face white 
with suspicion as he saw again this 
woman’s face as she had turned from . 
that window that night. 

“Mrs. Rigby—did you plan, this?” 
he demanded. 

“IT had no plan at all—that was the 
horrible part of it. I was tossing on 
a sea of helplessness, praying that 
something might happen.” 

“And that night in the upper room?” 
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“T was mad that night. I had seen 
—there at the fountain. It was not the 
first time, but, before, I had always 
been blind and deaf, as a woman must 
be. El Aksa was too much for him; 
he had not my consuming purpose to 
steady him, and he had begun to—to 
disintegrate. That night I was think- 
ing only of getting rid of Norilka. She 
was in my way, and the Tuaregs offered 
a desperate means.” 

Cairns nodded.- He was beginning 
to understand. He thought of that 
boy’s photograph, and it came to him 
with a shock that the guiding strings 
of his own life and those with which 
it had become so strangely woven had 
really been held in those chubby hands 
four thousand miles away. He saw 
himself and these others dancing at the 
ends of those invisible wires. 

“You have .your wish now,” he said 
harshly. 

“My wish? Did you imagine that 
this was what I wished?” she asked, 
beating her hands together in the hope- 
lessness of ever making him see. “I 
wished for something—but  this— 
never!” 

“You know his last words?” he 
asked more softly. 

She fell on her knees by the bed, 
pushing back the sheet from the dead 
man’s head, setting her lips to his brow. 

‘I am thinking of them,’” she 
quoted triumphantly. ‘“Ah—that was 
worth it all! That gave him back to 
me, gave me back the man I married. 
The rest is all gone now; those words 
wiped it all out.” 

“They wiped it for all the world,” 
said Cairns. “America shall know of 
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this—I’ll see to that. And his tomb- 
stone must be my affair, Mrs. Rigby; 
I claim that right. The words I shall 
have cut on it will be these: ‘Here 
lies John Rigby, who gave his life for 
others.’ That will be your boy’s heri- 
tage from his father.” 

He turned softly to go. She was 
weeping quietly, her face hidden in the 
sheet, but as he reached the door she 
spoke : 

“Mr. Cairns.” 

“Yes?” 

“Do you forgive me?” 

“T don’t have to do that—I’m begin- 
ning to understand.” 

She looked up at him, her eyes shin- 
ing through her tears. 

“You're a strange man,” she said at 
last. “If you were not just what you 
are—how different you would be!” 
Then her manner changed, and she 
spoke rapidly: “Faith is waiting for 
you at the fountain—and—she knows 
all.” 

She said no more, for, with the un- 
conscious, shameless selfishness of a 
lover, he was already gone, and she was 
forgotten. 

Faith was there at the fountain; 
white and- crystal was her dress, ivory 
and sapphire the face and eyes that 
turned to him. 

“You have come—to me?” she asked, 
as his hands went out to her. 

“To whom else should I come?” 

They considered each other in grave 
silence for a moment; then—their arms 
and lips were eloquence enough. Over- 
head the palms were emblems of tri- 
umph and the light of day leaped and 
laughed in their branches. 












you don’t like ~ horseshoe 
nails?” asked Ralph Carter, 
disregarding the warning sig- 
nal of his wife. 

When Ralph Carter’s gray- 
ing mustaches trembled in this fashion, 
Mrs. Carter trembled even more. It 
was a June morning; a gentle breeze 
from the river stirred the breakfast 
cloth; through the windows overlook- 
ing Mrs. Carter’s tiny garden came the 
matin sounds of Madison Avenue, 
muffled by refraction from the fences 
they had to encounter before penetrat- 
ing the zone of bacon and eggs. Jay 
Carter, fresh from Amherst, was in- 
specting the baseball scores. He looked 
up from the sporting pages, apparently 
surprised that his remark had aroused 





paternal displeasure. 

“No, sir, I do not,” he repeated. 
“Look here, dad, I’m not out for man- 
ufacturing. I know the Handy Horse- 
shoe Nail is famous. I know it’s being 
used from the fjords of Norway to the 
pampas of Patagonia. ‘It never slips, 
it never rusts, it’s honest.’ I’m quoting 


from that new advertising man you've 
hired.” 
Mrs. Carter picked at her napkin. 
“Oh, Jay!” she murmured. 
“Go on!” said her husband grimly. 
“Why, dad, I couldn’t go on the road 
drumming for a patent spike. 


I’d just 








as soon go out peddling”’—he reached 
for the newspaper—‘“well, this, for in- 
stance: ‘Hair Happiness! Here’s 
Hope, Health, Hence Hair!’ That’s 
pretty nearly as good as your ad, dad, 
only they go in more for alliteration.” 

The man whose factory in New Jer- 
sey covered many acres snapped his 
nose glasses into a silver case. 

“What do you intend to do 
July rst?” he asked. 

“Why the particular date, dad?” 

“Because horseshoe nails won’t be 
buying you bread and butter—or cake 
—after June 30th!” He uttered it ex- 
plosively. 

Mrs. Carter ceased picking at her 
napkin. 
husband with timid appeal. 
she was merely going through the form 
of wifely protest; she had not lived for 
thirty years with Ralph Carter without 
mastering his moods and tenses. 

“Oh, Ralph!” she whispered. 

Her son sat staring at the luckless ad- 
vertisement. This was a charming post- 
script to commencement week, and the 
honors appertaining thereto. He had 
never revealed it—even to his mother— 
but during his four years of college he 
had lived in daily dread lest some cam- 
pus wag, in straits for a “grind,” should 
tag him with the Handy Horseshoe 
Nail. He had never crystallized the 


after 


Her fingers moved toward her 
She knew 


























sensation; the far-flung trade-mark of 
his father’s product had been a hidden 
campus nightmare. Now, suddenly, he 
realized that he had been ashamed of it 
—was still ashamed of it. 

“You shouldn’t have made your fa- 
ther angry,” said his mother. “He's 
been so proud of his business. He built 
it up by himself. And he has counted 
upon your taking hold, Jay.” 

Young Carter felt sorry for his 
mother, but not in the least inclined to 
eat humble pie—if partaking of that 
pastry meant swallowing the Handy 
Horseshoe - Nail. 

“T guess dad will come around,” he 
hazarded. 

Mrs. Carter shook her head. 

“Your father can be very firm,” she 
told him. “And, Jay, what is it you 
wish to do—if you are unwilling to go 
into the business?” 

Jay was conscious of a dash of cold 
water in the mild question. He groped 
for a satisfactory answer, but found 
none. Asa matter of fact, he belonged 
to the huge mass of college by-products 
—the youths who get through their 
courses creditably enough, accumulat- 
ing A. B.’s en route, but who are no 
nearer focusing as alumni than as fresh- 
men. 

“Oh, I'll look around, mother. 
are lots of openings.” 

But there were not—there never 
for campus by-products. July came, 
and with it an invitation to spend a 
fortnight with Fordie Heatherton in the 
Adirondacks. When the fortnight had 
ended, Jay Carter did not return to 
Madison Avenue; he taxied from the 
Grand Central to the Pennsylvania 
Terminal and went down to Wave 
Beach to talk it over with Steve Driggs. 
Driggs was “Theta-Theta,” too, played 
tackle on the eleven, and spent his sum- 
mers wearing the “W-B” of a life 
guard instead of his football “A.” He 
got his living and forty dollars a.month 
out of it, to say nothing of going back 
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to Amherst in a condition that made 
the head coach grin contentedly. The 
money, however, was the important part 
of the summer to Driggs; he was put- 
ting himself through college without pa- 
ternal assistance, horseshoe nail or oth- 
erwise. 

“T can sleep you,” said the bronzed 
giant in the bathing suit. 

Carter had found him perched upon 
a high chair, scanning the surf; another 
tanned collegian was lazily maneuvering 
a catamaran near the diving float. The 
small boys and girls were worshiping 
around the Amherst tackle’s heels. 

“Six of us live over the bathing pa- 
vilion,” said Driggs. “It’s cool, but it’s 
camping out. Bring your duds. You 
haven’t registered at the Shorefront, 
have you?” 

“No,” said his friend. “I remember 
that they stick you seven bones a day 
at the Shorefront.” 

“When did you turn miser?” asked 
the life guard. “I never remember you 
trying to understudy tightwadding. 
Business bad?” 

“You mean the Handy Horseshoe 
Nail business?” demanded young Car- 
ter. He spoke distinctly, with a smol- 
dering in his eyes. 

“What else?” 
guard. 

“T’ll tell you about it later,’ Carter 
promised. And he did. 

The life-saver was off duty at seven, 
and the two brothers in the bonds of 
Theta-Theta tarried in the Shore- 
front grill from eight until eleven. 
When Jay Carter paid the check, he had 
eleven dollars and a bit of silver in his 
pockets, the dinner had cost him the 
remainder of the fifteen shekels he had 
brought from Camp Dontcare. 

Steve Driggs had listened to the tale; 
had tried in vain to sympathize with 
his friend’s repugnance to horseshoe 
nails; had girded at him, pleaded with 
him, damned him for a stiff-necked 
young fool—and then had promised to 


said the unconscious 
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harbor him until something turned up. 
Mentally, Driggs was backing Carter, 
senior. The beach guard hoped that the 
irate manufacturer would not soften; 
this was the time for Jay Carter’s 
“stuff” to step to the plate for a neat 
bit of pinch hitting—that is, if the 
“stuff” were there. Even the Theta- 
Theta hatband would not _ induce 
Driggs to stand for his chum one in- 
stant after he decided that the latter was 
a quitter, a whining snob. 

Soon afterward, the youth who 
scorned the Handy Horseshoe Nail 
moved his goods and chattels from the 
drafty top floor of the Nautilus Bath- 
ing Pavilion. 

“Go to it, son,” Steve Driggs said, 
slapping him on the shoulder with 
leathern fist. “But as for me, I’d rather 
be salvaging fat women and fool kids in 
the surf—a whole lot rather be on the 
road peddling a family product. I'll 
look in on you some evening—through 
a rear window. We life guards haven’t 
got the entrée at the Shorefront.” 

It afforded young Carter no little 
comfort to know that he had brought 
plenty of evening shirts and an extra 
pair of tango pumps with cork heels. 

“What you need is some system to 
your dancing,” he had told the Shore- 
front’s manager. “As it is, the casino 
is simply a scramble. Put a couple of 
bell boys on the door, take most of the 
brass out of your orchestra, and charge 
ten cents a number. Give a few nifty 
prizes on Saturday nights, and you'll 
cash in, instead of running at a loss. 
Call it the ‘Danse de la Mer,’ or some- 
thing equally flossy. You can get half 
of the crowd away from the Hautville 
without trying.” 

“What are your terms?” the mana- 
ger had asked, conviction beginning to 
dawn. 

“A room and bath—a front room and 
bath,” had said the youth who was 
driving his first bargain. “Fifteen dol- 
lars’ worth of food checks in the grill, 


” 


and a percentage on the gate. That last 
is fair, for if I work up trade, we both 
profit.” 

There had been something unexpect- 
edly shrewd in the eye of this bland, 
well-dressed young man. The mana- 
ger had hesitated for only a moment. 
“You’re on—for two weeks,” he had 
said. “After that, if it goes, we’ll talk 
about a contract for the season.” 

Driggs had grunted when he heard 
how the Shorefront had met his Theta- 
Theta comrade halfway. 

“You're wasting perfectly good sales- 
manship, Jay,” he had declared. “With 
the nerve you stacked up against 
Bloomer, you could sell horseshoe nails 
to every garage between here and San 
Francisco.” 

“Huh!” the departing parasite had 
returned. “I can talk turkey as fast 
as the next man, if I’m. interested in 
what I’m talking about.” 

Then and there the dance germ began 
to ravage Wave Beach in deadly ear- 
nest ; the Danse de la Mer was the con- 
centration camp; a contract was shoved 
under young Carter’s nose by Manager 
Bloomer. Life contained savor once 
again for the exile from Madison Ave- 
nue. He was a personality, a much 
admired personality. For Jay Carter 
could dance—as well as a Winter Gar- 
den His pumps flashed without 


seeming effort; he never mopped crim- 


Star. 


soned features while voracious one- 
steppers were clapping for an encore. 
“The maxixe man,” they called him, be- 
cause he and Miss Hortense Murphy 
shone with especial resplendence in ex- 
pounding that heel-and-toe exotic. 

Long before the initial fortnight ex- 
pired, he had known that he needed a 
permanent partner He was perfectly - 
willing to take on beginners—in the 
mornings—alone. But if the evening, 
to make the tired business man sit up 
and take notice, he must have a partner. 

“How much?” the Shorefront’s pro- 


prietor had asked. 
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“I don’t know,” young Carter had 
told him. “I only met her yesterday. 
She boards in that bungalow colony 
among the pines. She can do the 
maxixe without scratching her initials 
on your casino floor. Murphy’s the 
name. I'll bet you could get her for 
ten a week.” 

Jacob Bloomer had not pondered 
long. The Danse de la Mer was going 
to declare dividends, not to mention cut- 
ting into the patronage of the Haut- 
ville. 

“T’ll O. K. ten,” had been his ver- 
dict. 

A typewritten slip, pasted in the hotel 
lobby, had notified patrons that casino 
dancing would be conducted thereafter 
by “Mr. Carter and Miss Murphy.” 

“We're in this for cash,” Jay Carter 
confided to his new partner. “And if 
you'll help out with my morning classes, 
I’m willing to split fifty-fifty. Bloomer 
isn’t in on that.” 

“Who is she, Jay?” Steve Driggs in- 
quired, after watching his friend per- 
form. 

For once Driggs held his gridiron 
prowess in light esteem. This slim 
youth, whom he could have torn asun- 
der, possessed something as potent in 
attraction as the power to smear a quar- 
ter-back run in a frenzied stadium, He 
and the even more slender girl, with the 
mop of black hair flattened over her 
ears, wrought a miracle in measures, 
with deliberately languid grace, that 
made the Amherst tackle feel “like a 
blasted, lurking rhinoceros,” as he put 
it to the five tanned beach guardians 
who shared his quarters in the Nauti- 
lus Pavilion. Steve Driggs did not 
know that Miss Murphy was already 
“Tensy” to Jay Carter. The _ black- 
haired girl naturally responded in kind. 

“T’ye never had so much fun on a 
vacation,” she gurgled, when she re- 
ceived her first check. “I never went 
back to the office before with more 
money than I took away.” 
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“Typewriting ?” he asked. 

“Wrong,” said Miss Murphy. “I 
work in a factory.” 

“Honest, Tensy ?” 

“Cross my heart, Jay.” 

That was all. But it was a bit of 
a facer to the maxixe man. He had 
never encountered anything just like 
this girlish camaraderie before. He 
had been hoping that she was nothing 
worse than a stenographer, or a pub- 
lic-school teacher; but a factory! It 
raised anew the ghost of the Handy 
Horseshoe Nail, which he had fancied 
laid. Miss Murphy nibbled at her sun- 
dae serenely. , 

“Confound this work thing!” It 
burst forth despite him. 

“Whaddyemean work?” 

The girl was laughing. To her, prob- 
ably, the world was the world of the 
moment. Just at present, he reflected, it 
was a nut-sundae world, with the joyous 
background of a vacation for nothing 
—actually bills in her hand bag, to carry 
to the Nickel Savings Bank when the 
whistle blew and she had a half hour 
for luncheon. He tried to picture her 
piling up boxes in a stock room, or sit- 
ting before a machine with belting and 
whirring spindles, eternally turning 
something. Doubtless there were a 
dozen other slaveys like her there, 
whose laughter and love of dancing— 
even whose use of the newest bit of 
Broadway slang—would score as she 
had scored among Wave Beach girls to 
whom a factory was an _ unpleasant 
myth, who could not have distinguished 
between the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and the dinosaur in the Museum of 
Natural History. 

“Whaddyemean work?’ persisted 
Hortense Murphy, mining with persist- 
ent spoon for the nut fragments float- 
ing in a pool of melted cream, “Aren't 
you working? You and I are putting 
in more than an eight-hour day, and 
we’re scabs, at that. The Hautville 
team—that frowsy semipro with the 
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scandalous scenery, and her sissy part- 
ner with the lisp—belong to the ‘White 
Rats’; they carry union cards.” She 
flung back her head and laughed, al- 
most boisterously. There was a tiny 
smear of sirup upon her upper lip; it 
lent her merriment a grotesque touch. 
“Go on—give us both the once over, 
Jay! We’re scabbing on the dance job. 
Whaddyemean work?” 

He turned exasperatedly, to see if 
their colloquy was attracting attention. 

“Dancing is different, Tensy,” he 
said. “It’s something it’s a pleasure to 
do. Painting or writing or singing, be- 
ing a fine surgeon or lawyer—that’s all 
right. What I hate is this labor-union 
work. And, for Heaven’s sake, don’t 
use that word ‘scab’! I loathe it. It 
belongs to the i 

Miss Murphy was merciless in divin- 
ing cause for his hesitation. 

“Go on, Jay!” she urged. “It be- 
longs to the factory crowd—my crowd.” 
She wiped her smile away with a hand- 
kerchief that sought and removed the 
clinging trace of sundae. “Let’s fade— 
here comes that Tracy fool! He'll 
want to sing us the words he wrote for 
the ‘Dengozo.’ I’m beginning to hate 
the maxixe. I never can dance it any 
more without that chesty cub’s rhymes 
drumming in my head.” 

Young Carter’s good humor was eas- 
ily restored. 

“Not you, Tensy,” he 
“Tf I were a red Indian, and believed in 
the happy hunting grounds, I’d ask to 
be buried with my pumps instead of 
my bow and arrows.” 





contradicted. 


“Yes?” The girl was observing him 
eagerly. 
“On the chance that I’d find you 


there, too,” he finished lamely. Thought 
of the factory had clouded his horizon 
once more. 

“Oh!” said Miss Murphy. 

Every one was humming the “Den- 
gozo” at Wave Beach. You couldn’t 
dodge the infectious beat of it, even in 








the grill, The Yale sophomore, tick- 
eted by Hortense Murphy as “that 
chesty cub,” had composed a jingle for 
it, chanted in- unison: by Shorefront 
juveniles, when Mr. Carter and Miss 
Murphy were enacting the role of 
protagonists : 
“Get the hook! 
Get the hook! 
Take a look 
In the book! 
Do the never-hurry, I-should-worry, murry 
maxixe, 
It’s the Murphy-Carter, real self-starter, best 
on the beach!” 

The beginning went like that. ~All the 
“armarks of a New Haven sophomore? 
Of course; Artie Tracy was regarded 
as a most enticing young rake by the 
hotel buds. 

Light as the spume from the break- 
ers in front of the Nautilus Bathing Pa- 
vilion, the- black-haired girl advanced 
and retreated, rose and fell, following 
the merest hint of Jay Carter’s palms, 
barely touching her shoulders and fin- 
ger tips. He knew by heart what the 
groups at the little tables were saying; 
the dancing creed of the Shorefront had 
been compressed into a coin current 
murmuring of “Aren’t they wonderful ? 
It seems to be instinct with them, 
doesn’t it?” The Hautville pair danced 
well—the pair with membership cards 
in the White Rats. But their effort was 


consciously finished, respected critics 
agreed. It was beautiful, but hand- 
made. The Shorefront couple's per- 


formance was inspiration. 
“Take a look 
In the book. 
Get the hook-! 
Get the hook!” 

Miss Murphy’s lips crooned into her 
partner’s ear. 

“Tensy, you’re a wonder!” he mut- 
tered. “This isn’t dancing; it’s levita- 
tion.” 

“Whaddyemean work?’ 
girl. “My time’s almost up. 
the factory for me.” 


, 


mocked the 
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“See here, Tensy,” he said, when 
the lights of the Danse de la Mer were 
extinguished. “What’s this about go- 
ing home?” 


“T’ve got to,” she told him. “Vaca- 
tion’s over.” 
“You can’t!” he declared. ‘“‘You’re 


making more here than they give you 
at whatever confounded fire trap you 
work in. Don’t ,you like it, Tensy? 
Aren't the tango and the hesitation bet- 
ter than—well, whatever you do?” 

“That all depends.” 

“Depends on what?” 

“On why you want me to stay ?” 

The maxixe man thrilled with pre- 
science of what this. remark might 
mean. There was uplift in one imter- 
pretation ; but between him and the up- 
lift spfead the mist of stubborn half- 
caste. He, the son of a man whose 
belching chimneys had spelled fogd and 
clothing and college, bethought him that 
through this girl there lay no escape 
from the taste of factory smoke. What 
would the Theta-Theta crowd say ?— 
leaving out Steve Driggs; Steve always 
had had a superb, don’t-give-a-darn 
way of looking at things. 

The combers frothed upon the sand 
in the dulled glimmer of the board- 
walk lamps. The beacon on Sheeroff 
Shoals shot alternating white and red 
streaks into the night. The pattering of 
his partner’s slippers punctuated his 
heartbeats 

There was no denying it, enlighten- 
ment had come in three weeks. The 
Shorefront had been a moving-picture 
screen upon which he had hunted des- 
perately for genuine, lasting things in 
a murk of money. Was the ultimate 
goal a paunch, diamonds in gypsy set- 
ting upon the little finger, a fishy stare 
beneath pouchy eyelids at your noisy 
progeny, squabbling over the sordid 
things of childhood? That seemed to 
be what Manager Bloomer’s male pa- 
trons, with limousines and _ swollen 
bank accounts, had accrued as 
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spoils. And their wives! Jay Carter 
would not think of their wives and Hor- 
tense Murphy in the same breath. The 
humble pie he had refused to nibble in 
the Madison Avenue breakfast room 
was very near his teeth now, near 
enough for him to mark that its crust 
was all the staler for having stood for 
three weeks. He halted, drawing the 
girl to the rail. The Sheeroff Shoals 
beacon penciled the heavens. 

“Tensy,” said the maxixe man, “I 
want you to stay. You don’t know any- 
thing about me except that I can-dance. 
I’m a lot like the Shoals’ light—I flash 
red one minute and white the next. But 
if you’re willing to gamble on a chance, 
some day I’m going to teil you about - 
myself. There’s a chap here—a life 
guard at the Nautilus Bathing Pavilion 
named Steve Driggs. He was in the 








class below me in Amherst. He could 
tell you ° 
This time his partner's fingers 


touched his, not in the limp contact pre- 
scribed by the code of the Danse de la 
Mer. They were very warm and cling- 
ing. 

“If that Driggs chap tried to libel 
you, Jay, I'd tell him to beat it!” said 
Miss Murphy. “And when it comes to 
gambling, goodness knows you’re tak- 
ing a longer chance than I am. [I’m no 
Nelly, the Beautiful. Cloak Model. I 
work in a factory. I’m a whole year 
older than you—easy; my hair’s real, 
I don’t paint, I’m slangy—and I can 
dance. That about lets me out.” 

“Will you stay, Tensy ?” 

The Sheeroff Shoals beacon stabbed 
the blackness again. 

“It depends, Jay.” The metallic -had 
vanished from her throat. 

“Then stay,” said the maxixe man. 
“T want you to.” 

“T’ll stay,” whispered Miss Murphy. 

Young Carter had to bend down to 
hear. 

After the room clerk at the Shore- 
front, Steve Driggs was the first man 
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to be confronted by a rasped manufac- 
turer of horseshoe nails. Carter, se- 
nior, had arrived on an early morning 
train. Driggs had met Jay’s parent 
once before, when he had visited the 
Theta-Theta house in Amherst. 

“Glad to see you, sir,” he said. He 
was pottering about the pool in dun- 
garees with his bathing suit beneath. 

“What's this about Jay playing the 
jackass down here?” demanded Carter, 
ignoring the football tackle’s hand. 

Driggs suddenly lost interest in horse- 
shoe nails; this wasn’t the way to 
handle a spoiled and only son. But his 
rejoinder was mild enough: 

“He’s getting paid pretty well. The 
. jackass business at the Shorefront 
draws down real money.” 

He stepped out of dungarees, reveal- 
ing one hundred and ninety pounds of 
sunbaked brawn. He must see that his 
five subordinates and the catamaran 
were in action. 

“Sorry,” he said, “but it’s time for 
me to get on the job.” He strode to- 
ward the board-walk tunnel. “Jay gives 
morning classes in the casino!” he 
shouted. “But it’ll cost you a dollar to 
get in! He’s a regular Shylock!” 

It was worse than Ralph Carter had 
feared; the newspapers would be get- 
ting hold of it next. Even a hard-fisted 
nail maker is not above wincing at the 
thought of ycilow publicity; it would 
render his favorite chair at the Union 
League Club untenable. And the boy’s 
mother—it would about kill her. It had 
been through Mrs. Carter that he had 
come; some acquaintance had injected 
mention of the maxixe man into a blue- 
tinted letter. The acquaintance had put 
two and two together, making four. 
And Carter, senior, had torn himself 
away from the breakfast table, if any- 
thing in a less amiable frame of mind 
than upon the day when his son had 
raised the flag of revolt. For he had 
missed the boy. He had taken out his 
own segment of humble pie more than 
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once, wondering whether rapid chew- 
ing would give him indigestion. 

The morning class was being dis- 
missed when he reached the casino. 

“Hello—dad!” cried Jay Carter. 

“What the devil sh 

Carter, senior, got no farther. 

“Just a minute,” his son interrupted. 
“T want to introduce you to Miss Mur- 
phy, my partner.” 

“Run along, kiddies! No more until 
to-morrow !” the black-haired girl com- 
manded, shepherding her pupils into the 
hall. “It was a children’s lesson,” she 
explained. 

The manufacturer sank into a gilt 
chair and fanned himself with a morn- 
ing paper. 

“My father, Tensy,” said the maxixe 
man. 





“Jay—come home!” begged Carter, 
senio® “This cap-and-bells thing shows 
pluck—I'll grant that—but it’s time to 
stop it. Come home!” 

“Come back to the Handy Horse- 
shoe Nail, you mean?” replied the 
maxixe man bitterly. 

“Oh, do you make that?” Miss Mur- 
phy asked. 

“It never slips, it never rusts, it’s 
honest,’”’ chanted her partner despair- 
ingly. “ ‘From the fjords of Norway 
to the pampas of Patagonia.’ ” 

‘The automobile will shrink your out- 


put,” said Miss Murphy. “Slowly, I'll 


admit. But there’s no future in horse- 
shoe nails.” 

“Bless you, Tensy!” said young 
Carter. 





“T fail to see, miss * sputtered the 
New Jersey captain of industry. 

“She has all the right in the world, 
dad,” his son announced. “We are go- 
ing to be married.” 

“What Jay needs is*to get into some 
live-wire business—something like my 
own,” the girl continued. 

“Your business, Tensy!” cried the 
maxixe man. 
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“T told you I worked in a factory. 
Well, I do—only it’s my own.” 

She snatched the morning paper from 
Carter, senior’s, nerveless grasp, and 
fluttered the advertising pages. 

“Here it is! ‘Hair Happiness! 
Health, Hope, Hence Hair,’” she read. 

“And I was ” the maxixe man 
faltered. 

“You were going to take me out of 
the rotten life of a factory girl, and set 
me up in a Fifth Avenue dance studio,” 
confessed Miss Murphy. She went 
over to the amazed youth and kissed 
him., “I love you for that, Jay! For 
you thought I was only a slangy little 
East Sider. I’ll always know you were 
brave, because of that. I'll Lis- 
ten!” 

The 


dining-room orchestra—lunch- 


eon had begun—was playing the “Den- 
gozo.” 
“Come on, Jay—for dad, this one,” 


she murmured. ‘I didn’t invent a hair 
tonic; it was wished on me, the way 
they tried to wish horseshoe nails on 
you.” 
Carter, senior, sat watching. 
“Take a look 
In the book 
Get the hook! 
Get the hook!” 
Mr. Carter and Miss Murphy 
hummed it as they revolved; never had 


they performed more perfectly. There 
was a new tingle in the palms that 
touched ; out of the Wave Beach mists 
was emerging certainty—certainty of 
more than one thing. 

When the Union League member ca- 
pitulated, he did it handsomely, with- 
out suing to march out of his beleag- 
uered city with full honors of war. 

“Very pretty, my dear,” he said to 
the black-haired girl. ‘But what are 
we going to do with him?” 

Miss Murphy glanced appraisingly at 
the maxixe man. 

“Let’s divide him,” she suggested. 
“One half shall be Handy Horseshoe 
Nail; the other shall belong to Hair 
Happin®ss.” 

Ralph Carter chuckled. 

“Tt can’t be done,” he objected. 
Gaul is divided into three parts.” 

Miss Murphy pulled the maxixe 
man’s sleeve. 

“Laugh, stupid!” she urged. “Fa- 
ther has just resurrected an ancient and 
moldy pun!” 

“It was gall!” muttered the willy- 
nilly prodigal. “But I kept at it so that 
I might keep you, Tensy. Honest!” 

“T believe you,” said Miss Murphy. 

With. Ralph Carter eying her, she 
stood on tiptoe and kissed the maxixe 


“All 


man upon the lips. 














SYNOPSIS* OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Judith Westover, a young married woman, is made so unhappy by her husband’s dissipations 
that she decides to secure a divorce. Billy, her husband, who is weak rather than vicious, is really 
devoted to his wile, in spite of a temporary infatuation for a dancer, Clarice, but he is man enough to 
see that she is right to leave him, and does all he can to make it easy for her. Judith’s lawyer, an 
old tamily friend, requires a bondsman for Billy in the matter of alimony, as he disapproves of Billy’s 


speculations. Billy appeals to a friend of his, Princeton Hadley, an artist who has just returned from 


a long stay abroad, and Hadley, in gratitude for a loan that Billy once made him, feels that he cannot 
Judith gets her decree and takes her maiden name, and the same day Billy is killed in an 

Judith collapses from 
the shock of his death, and her friend and doctor, Henrietta Carter, takes her to the country to recuper- 
ate, borrowing the bungalow of a fellow doctor, Martin Ogilvie. Hadley mantully faces the fact that 
he ts responsible for the support of a strange woman. for though there is no legal claim upon him, he 
feels morally bound. He arranges that Judith shall be told that Billy provided for her before the crash. 


refuse 
accident just after receiving word that his whole fortune has been swept away. 


all-star cast of “A Scrap of Paper,” or 
“The Two Orphans,” or a Gilbert & 
Sullivan opera? These were the things 
that interested Hadley, they 
3 had been the successes of his youth in 

cursed his quixotic behavior America. He cared little about the 

with vehemence. He had brand of play New York had to offer 
worked long and faithfully to make this le the .aeene: ‘Bia Gad seme bie 


CHAPTER XIV. 
» HERE came 


during the early days of sum- 
mer when Hadley 


many an hour 
Dees because 
Princeton 


holiday in America possible, and he 
wanted his reward. 

New York was enchantingly gay. 
The avenue was a splendid garden, col- 
orful and fascinating, spread before his 
The days were warm, but not 
hot. The had brilliance without 
heat There were interesting 
plays, mostly revivals of good old suc- 
cesses that had stood the test of time. 
Who can remember a spring. when some 
doughty manager has failed to essay an 


eyes. 
sun 
some 


drama and finer acting in Europe, but 
in these revivals he delighted. 

Every Saturday brought some invita- 
tion for a motor trip, or a week-end at 
a golf club, or at a country house. He 
liked his life just as he was living it; 
why, in the name of Sancho Panza, had 
he let this woman crash into the midst 
of things and spoil it all? In his calm 
moments he knew that he had delib- 
erately saddled himself with her, but 
for the most part he blamed her en- 
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tirely. He set up a vision of her in 
his mind—the kind of woman who 
would have married Billy. Westover— 
and he detested her. 

He had to admit to himself that there 
was another reason why the city seemed 
so alluring and banishment a hardship. 
Since the day of their meeting in the 
park, he had formed a habit of drop- 
ping in for tea with Clarice; two or 
three times a week at first, then almost 
daily. 

The game she had dared him to play 
was exhilarating, because his antagonist 
was extremely expert. He never found 
her twice the same woman. One day 
she would play like a guileless child; 
another she would be a subtle modern 
woman; once he found her red-eyed 
with fury over something that had an- 
gered her. As far as he was concerned, 
she never permitted his attitude toward 
her to change one shade. She held him 
just where he had started, a formal ac- 
quaintance. She laughed at him, she 
admired him, she eluded him. Conse- 
quently he found her much in his 
thoughts. 

Unfortunately, money in New York 
has a fatal habit, tike the “sands of 
time,’ of “oozing drop by drop.” Had- 
ley had not given a serious thought to 
economy since he landed, so when the 
day came for his first alimony check to 
be mailed to Mulford, he made himself 
a financial report, and decided that the 
time had come for him to turn his at- 
tention to those country-house panels. 

The day he definitely decided on 
exile, Clarice called him up about eleven 
o’clock in the morning. 

“Bon jour, mon Prince.” 

“Bon jour.” 

“Are you awake ?” 

“Yes. Wouldn’t your sins let you 
sleep ?” 

“Au contraire, | never felt more sin- 
less. This is a good day—want to play 
with me?” 

“Ye-es.” 


“Go back to bed!” she snapped, and 
hung up the receiver 

Repeated efforts to get her again on 
the phone proved useless; the line was 
always reported busy. Half an hour 
later, Prince presented himself at her 
door. When she appeared, fifteen or 
twenty minutes later, she greeted him 
as if he had been a book agent. 

“Did you wish to see me?” with 
raised eyebrows. 

“I thought you wished me to see 
you.” 

She turned as if to go. 

“Not at all. I’m very busy to-day, so 
unless it is something important ey 

“Oh, come, I’m punished enough. 
I’m here—in fact, I ran here—to pre- 
sent my apologies.” 

“Apologies ?” 

“T had no idea you would misunder- 
stand me. The reason I hesitated was 
that re ; 

‘““Misunderstand ?” 

“This morning, over the telephone.” 

“Some other lady, I’m afraid,” with a 
frozen smile. 

“You mean to say that you didn’t 
call me this morning?” 

“TI? Why should I call you?” 

“That is stupid of me. To have mis- 
taken you for some other woman, be- 
cause she had so charming a voice! I 
abase Could you, by any 
chance, play with me to-day? It may 
be our last opportunity for a while.” 

“Why ?” 

“I am to give you a vacation from 


myself. 


my many visits.’’ 

*So?”’ 

“Not that I expect you to miss me.” 

“T never miss anybody.” 

He laughed. 

“Will you come?” 

“Where?” 

“Oh, to some far, heavenly 
clime—for lunch?” 

“Ves.” 

“Will you be so good as to select the 
clime ?” 


away 
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“T will. We'll take my car 

“Please let me provide the car for 
my own party !” 

“I prefer my own; it’s more com- 
fortable. Francois is intelligent, so I 
don’t have to think about him at all. I 
can give all my attention to you.” 

“That settles it, of course.” 

“Come and try on the collection of 
caps. You can’t go in that glory,” she 
said, indicating his straw hat. 

She led the way to a closet in the 
hall, from which she extracted all sizes 
and shapes of caps, and dust coats of 
every cut. She tried on him little and 
big caps, laughing at the results, for- 
getful of her late displeasure. Finally 
he was equipped for the journey, and 
she ran upstairs for her own things. 

Hadley pulled himself together with 
an “eyes-to-the-front” order. He knew 
that this day must be carefully maneu- 
vered. Every time he felt himself in 
danger, he must summon that effigy of 
Billy’s wife, and look at it closely. 

They set off gayly together at last. 

“Are you hungry? It'll be late before 
we get our lunch.” 

“T can hold out, thanks.” 

“T will not eat from a hamper by the 
roadside, sharing every bite with bugs 
and ants. Cold tea out of a thermos 
bottle—ugh !” 

“IT agree with 
starve.’ 

They ran along beside the Hudson, 
and Hadley commented on its beauty. 

“Don't talk about the scenery. Where 
are you going when—when I get my 
vacation from your visits?” 

“JT don’t know yet. I’m going back 
to work.” 

“Paris, you mean?” 

“No, I have a commission to do some 
panels for a country house near here. 
It’s a big job, and I must get at it. I 
can’t stay in New York forever.” 

“Thank God!” 

“What ?” 


you; it’s better to 


“T added it for you. Your tone im- 
plied it.” 

“Are 
York?” 

“Oh, I like New York.” 

“Why ?” 

“T’m used to it.” 

“Is that your basis for liking things ?” 

“Um—yes. You can stand anything 
you’re used to.” 

“You’re a queer creature.” 

“Where are you going to do this 
painting?” 

“Wherever I please. But as the pan- 
els are to be studies of woods, I must 
go to the country.” 

“Poor thing!” 

“Country doesn’t attract you?” 

“T like it to go into, but not to stay 


” 


you sensitive about New 


in. 

‘Don’t you ever go into the woods to 
rest?” 

“T go into a sanitarium to rest.” 

He laughed at this. 

“Why not? There they give you 
fresh air as a dose. -You li€ on a ve- 
randa and take it, so many hours a day. 
Some one else exercises you, feeds you 
what you need. My maid reads to me. 
It is, of course, painful, but not like 
golf or tennis or long tramps in the 
woods, where bugs bite you, or sitting 
all cramped up in a boat, or eating hate- 
ful food in crowded places, being stared 
at by impossible people.” 

Hadley regarded her with real ad- 
miration. 

“You’re the most completely yourself 
of anybody I’ve ever met!’ 

“Who should I be but myself? I like 
myself better than anybody.” 

“I’m not surprised at that.” 

“But you’re irritated, eh? You like 
a little decent pretense about it?” 

They were running through the 
Westchester hills, winding up higher 
and higher, until they looked down on 
green valleys below, and great reser- 
voir pools that lay there in the heart of 
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the hills, ready to slake the thirst of the 
city multitudes. 

“Forgive me if I refer to the scenery, 
but this is lovely. Where are we?” 

“Westchester hills. We’re going to 
lunch at the ‘Port of Missing Mén.’” 

“*The Port of Missing Men?’ Must 
one be lost to enter?” 

“No, only hungry.” 

“This was an inspiration on your 
part.” 

“I’ve always meant to bring you 
here.” 

“Why ?” 

She smiled at him without answering. 
Still climbing by long, winding roads, 
they came finally to the top, where the 
gray-brown inn squatted low, like a 
mushroom. They ordered lunch on the 
veranda. Only a few people were 
there, lingering over their coffee and 
cigarettes. Clarice and Hadley walked 


about while their table was being pre- 
pared, looking off over many counties 


below. Hadley framed his vision with 
his hands and delighted in its beauty. 

“Three hours from Herald Square! 
_ It might be a hundred miles!” he com- 

mented. 

The lunch was delicious,. their talk 
desultory. Hadley felt nearer his com- 
panion to-day than ever before. To-day 
she was just comfortable, not in the 
least exacting. 

“T like you to-day,” 
smiling into her eyes. 

“Ts that unusual ?” 

“T don’t always like you.” 

“T don’t want you to.” 

“Do you want me to to-day ?” 

“I’m comfortable and contented to- 
day. I don’t care whether you do or 
not.” 

“If you’re comfortable and con- 
tented, that implies that you like me to- 
day.” 

“Does it?” 

“I’m inviting you to tell me.” 

“I’m not accepting any invitations, 


he said to her, 


Mr. Hadley. When are you leaving 
New: York?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“So this is greeting and farewell.” 

“Just an iriterlude, I hope.” 

“Things are never the same after in- 
terludes,” she said, shaking her head. 

“You'd like me to stay, Clarice?” 

She lifted absolutely expressionless 
eyes to his. 

“Why should I?” 

“Just so—why should you? Think 
sometimes what pleasure you have given 
me. That may help you to remember 
me.” 

“I shall remember you for no such 
idiotic reason. I'll remember you be- 
cause I find you—interesting.” 

“As a specimen ?” 

Possibly.” 

She pushed back her chair and rose 
from the table. They did not linger 
long, but started on their homeward 
way. They talked almost not at all. 
Hadley felt that she had put the last 
word to their relations in her “inter- 
esting.” As his truant thoughts came 
back to the effigy, he knew that he was 
grateful to her for it. He never could 
have steered the bark of their friend- 
ship so surely past the rocks of passion 
and sentiment, to leave it safely moored 
in the harbor whence they had set out. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The days at the bungalow slipped 
along for Judith like colored beads on 
a string. For a week she was content 
to lie there quietly in her Peter Pan 
house. 

The housekeeping robins, the squir- 
rels, and the other neighbors became 
her intimates. They chattered their se- 
crets to her, sure of her understanding, 
and demanded no confidences in return. 
It was her first experience of real coun- 
try, and she welcomed it. 

“Where does that path lead that goes 
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into the woods, Henrietta?” she asked 
the doctor one day. 

“To a pool; probably unhygienic, but 
very beautiful.” 

“What’s in the garden to-day 

“Poppies, by the hundred.” 

“Henrietta, I want to get up.” 

“Good idea!” 

“May I?” 

“Certainly. You ought to see those 
poppies.” 

It was so that Judith took up her 
life again. But, strangely enough, it 
was not the same Judith at all. It was 
as if she had sloughed off the old self, 
Gypsy Westover, and come forth trans- 
formed as Judith Travers. Doctor Hen- 
rietta noticed it first, and mentioned 
it to Doctor Martin. 

“Did Judith ask you to call her Ju- 
dith Travers, and never Gypsy?” she 
asked him. 

“Yes. Do 
changed ?” 

“T’ve been wondering if you noticed 
it, or if I only imagined it. It’s un- 
canny, as if she had been born again. 
She even looks different to me.” 

“Does she ever speak of the past ?” 

“Never. She seems to have forgotten 
that there was any.” 

“Aphasia, perhaps.” 

“T don’t know whether it’s a physical 
condition or determined control on her 
part—the desire to blot it out. But she 
has become a fresh young girl. She 
literally bloomed out of this sickness.” 

“She’s very beautiful,” commented 
Marty 

Henrietta’s face flushed an ugly 
crimson, and to hide it she rose abruptly 
and left him. 

While these two people who loved 
her were thinking about her and watch- 
ing her, Judith was finding the days 
very sweet. She ventured a little more 
each morning as her strength came back. 
Never having known anything about 
gardens, she began to make the ac- 
quaintance of Martin’s piebald plot. 


3) 


you think she has— 


Like all men, his only idea of a gar. 
den was a mass of what he called “old- 
fashioned flowers.” He had planted 
them indiscriminately, with the results 
that might have been expected. For- 
tunately, he had not spbdiled the poppy 
beds, and they were in a glory of bloom 
when Judith came downstairs the first 
time. 

“Like an army with banners!” she 
exclaimed at her first sight of them. 

From that moment on, the garden 
was her particular delight. She re- 
ceived permission from Marty to go 
as far as she liked. She sent for long 
lists of garden books and devoured 
them. She weeded, she spaded, she 
sprinkled, she transplanted, to Doctor 
Henrietta’s delight. Medicine has no 
such tonic properties as sun, out of 
doors, and an absorbing interest. 

But Doctor Henrietta, herself, once 
her anxiety over Judith was gone, be- 
gan to be restless. Martin Ogilvy, true 
to his word, had been looking after her 
patients for her. But, like a woman 
who appoints a deputy mother for her 
children, she was not satisfied. 

She looked up from a pile of letters, 
Marty’s report on cases, and other busi- 
ness, ranged before her one morning, 
with a deep sigh. 

“Doctor Henrietta,” 


Judith, 
‘why don’t you go into town two or 
three days a week to see your patients? 
I’m all right now, and I know it frets 
you to do your work this way.” 


said 


‘ 


“You wouldn’t mind? You wouldn't 
be too lonely ?” 

“Oh, no. I’d have Tilly and the gar- 
den and Cyrano.” 

Doctor Henrietta looked at her, at 
the youth and health and girlish beauty 
of her. 

“You don’t look as if you needed a 
doctor around, Sweet Sixteen. If you 
won’t be too lonely, I think I will go 
in now and then. Martin Ogilvy is a 
good doctor, but he isn’t—me!” 

It was arranged that Tuesday and 
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Thursday were to be Doctor Carter’s 
days in town. As time went on, 
Wednesday and Friday were often 
added to “town days.” So it followed 
that Judith was much alone, except for 
Cyrano. 

Doctor Ogilvy’s threat that he would 
get some hens for Tilly to coerce had 
become fact. Tilly’s patience with the 
“foolish-house” farmer had been ex- 
hausted finally, and she had begged 
Martin to let her have a few chickens. 
He had agreed to the idea, on condi- 
tion that she have only crowless cocks. 
It had ended in Tilly’s having her own 
way, plus the poultry. 

She had insisted upon building the 
henhouse herself. She had hammered 
away, to the tune of strange Swedish 
hymns, for a couple of weeks, and then 
a hennery, architecturally somewhat 
weird, had been set up at the far end 
of the garden. Martin Ogilvy had 
nearly died of joy over it. He had 
asked her if it was a sample of the best 
Swedish architecture; had assured her 
that no one in the neighborhood had 
any such arts-and-crafts henhouse; and 
had christened it “The Swansonia”— 
which, he explained, was a tribute to 
the architect, Tilly Swanson, and also 
left open an opportunity for the hens 
to turn out swans. 

The day the cock and the hens ar- 
rived had been an exciting one. They 
had ‘nade an awful and concerted pro- 
test while Tilly had been liberating 
them from the crate in which the “fool- 
ish-house” farmer had _ incarcerated 
them. They had seemed satisfied with 
the Swansonia—at least the hens had; 
the cock had ignored it. He was a 
splendid fowl, tall and majestic, won- 
derful in color, royal in manner and 
gait. 

“Cyrano de Bergerac!” Judith had 
laughed. “Isn’t he perfect?” 

They had all been standing about in- 
specting him, so they had all laughed; 
and, as if in rebuke, he had walked up 


to Judith and looked her over from 
head to foot, first with one eye, then 
with the other. 

“T trust I didn’t offend you. I in- 
tended it for a compliment,” she had 
explained to him. 

He had accepted her apology, evi- 
dently. From that time on, he had 
been her slave and constant attendant. 
He walked two feet behind her 
wherever she went. It was with diffi- 
culty that they kept him out of the 
house. In the garden he always as- 
sisted her in her work; when she 
walked in the woods, he escorted her. 
It was so absurd that at first she en- 
couraged him as a joke. But as time 
went on, and his devotion never wa- 
vered, she began to rely on him. She 
talked to him all the time, and while 
he was limited in response, he seemed 
a most intelligent listener. 

It was nearing noon of a warm day 
—one of the days when Doctor Carter 
was in town, Tilly was on a pilgrim- 
age to the village for supplies. Judith 
was transplanting Canterbury bells, as- 
sisted by Cyrano. She was rebuking 
him for an unwarranted attack upon 
one of his wives. 

“Cyrano, for a ‘true aristocrat, I can- 
not see how your code permits such hen 
abuse. Gertrude was entirely within 
her rights that time. It was her bug 
—she saw it first—she dug it up. How 
could you peck her like that, besides 
eating the bug?” 

Cyrano made garbled throat noises 
to indicate that he believed in sex war. 
He even threatened Gertrude again. 

“The trouble is I don’t know just 
what stage of civilization your breed 
has reached. If polygamy is your sys- 
tem, why, then, of course, hens have 
practically no rights, civil or domestic. 
If polyandry is your system, why, then 
your strut is all bluff, Cyrano. You 
have to do it to save your face.” 

“T beg your pardon.” 

Judith straightened up so quickly that 
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she dropped her trowel, and Cyrano 
squawked a nervous protest. She 
pushed back her garden hat and in- 
spected the intruder. 

He was a distinctly personable ob- 
ject. He was tall, tanned by the sun, 
and hatless. He leaned comfortably on 
the fence that shut in the garden, and 
he smiled. 

“I’m sorry to interrupt your mono- 
logue on marriage customs, but I’ve 
been standing here some moments, wait- 
ing to ask you a question.” 

Judith blushed with annoyance, but 
made no reply, merely nodded. 

“May I ask you whose woods those 
are?” he said, indicating the near-by 
forest. 

Judith followed the direction of his 
gesture. 

“God's,” she 
back to planting. 

The intruder laughed. 

“Primarily—yes. I mean now.” 

“T really don’t know.” 

“Ts there anybody about the house 
who would know ?” 

She inspected him again. No, he was 
obviously not a tramp, but merely an 
eccentric gentleman. 

“Possibly you thought this was a 
real-estate office?” she hazarded. 

“No. I only hoped it was the home 
of civilized might 


announced, and went 


Samaritans, who 


courteously answer a civil question.” 
“Oh!” 
She went across the garden to the 
hydrant, where she filled her sprinkling 


pot, Cyrano at heel. The man still 
leaned on the fence. Out of the tail 
of her eye she noted his knickerbockers 
and the knapsack on his back. 

“May I ask is that a real rooster or 
a mechanical toy?” 

She ignored this insult to Cyrano, but 
as they went back to the Canterbury 
bells, the man shouted with laughter. 
She looked up at him. 

“Forgive me, but he’s the funniest 


thing I ever saw! He looks like 
Coquelin.” 

“His name is Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
she admitted. 

“He laughed again. 

“Are you a mender ?” 

“Mender ?” 

“Do you tramp around and mend 
things?” She pointed to his knapsack, 
“There’s a man who comes here = 

“Oh, I see. Well, it depends. Is 
there something here that needs mend- 
ing?” 

“I broke my rake this morning.” 

“May I have a look at it?” 

“Tt’s behind the Swansonia.” 

“The what?” 

“The hencoop.” 

“Oh!” said he, vaulting the fence. 

She stole another look at him and 
smiled. In a moment he came back with 
the wounded rake. 

“Do you diagnose this as a fracture 
or a break?” he inquired. 

“I’m not a rake doctor.” 

“It needs to be spliced,” he said, with 
decision. “Would you be having any 
stout cord?” 

“Don’t you carry your own tools?” 

“Yes, oh, yes—but not cord. You 
see, I have so few calls for splicing.” 

She turned and went into the house, 
When she came 

string, she re- 


she asked. 


followed by Cyrano. 
back with the’ ball of 
marked : 

“I find that amateur workmen always 
expect to be waited on.” 

“You have ideas on labor, as well as 
on polygamy?” he suggested. 

“My remarks on the latter subject 
were addressed to Cyrano,” she 
snubbed him, 

“I beg your pardon—and Cyrano’s,” 
he replied, and sat down on an over- 
turned wheelbarrow and began to wind 
yards of cord around the broken handle 
of the rake. Now and then he glanced 
at his neighbor, who worked away in 


silence. 
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“Do you live all alone in this Castle 
of Quiet ?” he inquired. 

“No.” 

“Is Cyrano trained as a watch cock? 
Three crows for burglars?” 

“T almost never entertain menders,” 
she remarked. 

He chuckled and went on winding. 

“This day was never meant to be 
wasted in work,” he broke out again; 
and as she looked up, he added: “Never 
mind me. I just can’t help talking. I'll 
address my remarks to the fowl.” 

She hid her smile behind her hat. 

“IT notice that you toil not, neither do 
you spin, you big cock—you! You’re a 
bird of parasite!” 

“He doesn’t need to work—he’s beau- 
tiful enough just to be,” Judith de- 
fended her cavalier. 

“Ah, now we come to a point. You, 
too, think a thing of beauty need not 
be utilitarian ?” 

‘Besides, he works keeping the hens 
in order,” Judith added. 

“That’s man’s vocation, not his avo- 
cation!” he laughed. She _ perforce 
joined him, 

“You pick up a good many ideas in 
your mending, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes. As I wend my mending 
way ‘ 

“You must meet lots of queer peo- 
ple ” 

“Oh, no, so few queer people. Alas, 
I meet only the same ones. One pat- 
tern for a world full of Smith, Jones, 
and Brown. It’s only once a_ sex- 
agesimal that I meet queer ones, like 
you and Cyrano.” 

“I’m not queer.” 

“No? Well, not queer, 
ferent.” 

“Humph!” 

“You can’t expect me to admit that 
it’s usual for a beautiful maiden to be 
pals with a rooster.” 

“No queerer than a 
mends a rake like that.” 

“Oh, I’m queer—I cultivate it. 


but dif- 


mender who 


We 


menders are all more or less queer. It’s 
our life, you see, mending all kinds of 
things—tables, chairs, legs, hearts, 
rakes ze 

“That’s all the cord we have,” she 
commented. ‘ 

“Just enough,” he replied, ramming 
the end of the cord under his wind- 
ing. ‘I hope you have something else 
that needs my attention.” 

“No, I believe not.” 

“Think hard. I may not be around 
for some time.” 

“This is your regular route?” 

“I’m thinking of adding: it to my ter- 
ritory.” 

“How much do I owe you, mender ?” 

“Well, I’ll not charge you anything 
for that job. I always do one job gratis 
for new customers, just to show what I 
can do.” 

“IT see,” said Judith, gingerly taking 
up the rake. 

“You'll find it as good as new,” he 
boasted. ‘And now, how far is it to the 
nearest town?” 

“Two miles or so.” 

He bowed to her, also he bowed to 
Cyrano. 

“I bid you a very good morning,” 
said he. 

“Won’t you leave your 
might need to send for you,” 

“Just Prince the Mender—everybody 


card? I 


knows me.” 

“Where do I send?” 

“Oh, anywhere. Good day and hap- 
piness, fair Rosalind.” 

With yet another bow, he jumped the 
fence and went off through the trees. 
Judith seized the rake and began to 
plv it on the loose earth of her garden, 
whereupon it doubled up in her hands, 
like a broken stalk. 

“Mees Judee, who vass dat mon Hay 
saw coomin’ out off de garden?” in- 
quired Tilly, coming in the back gate. 

“Oh, that? That was a man called 
Prince the Rake Breaker.” 

“Ya-as?” assented Tilly dubiously. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Hadley headed off into the woods 
after he left Judith, not at all in the 
direction of the town. He smiled as he 
went, and he hummed a tune. In truth, 
artistlike, he had thrown himself into 
the adventure of finding the right 
woods to paint, and he had been wan- 
dering like the Beloved Vagabond, for 
nearly a week, before he had come 
upon the garden of the lady and‘ the 
cock. He had tramped the country 
roads in the good summer weather; he 
had slept in country hotels. once at a 
farmhouse, again in a barn; he had 
met a few types of his countrymen not 
visibly related to his New York fel- 
lows. He .was brown and bonny as a 
boy after the days of exercise and ex- 
postire. No thoughts of Clarice or 
of the Incubus troubled his thoughts. 
He was eternal youth a holiday-making 

His mind still full of the lady and her 
bird, he smiled and sang. He came 
upon the pool—Doctor Carter’s “un- 
hygienic, but beautiful” pool—and he 
paused. White birch trees and willows 
edged it, stirring its depths with their 
fluttering reflections. Deep-toned ever- 
greens were grouped beyond, as back- 
ground. 

“Um!” said the artist. 

He sat down and viewed it from 
many sides, with apparently growing 
satisfaction. He extracted some lunch 
from the knapsack and leisurely ate it, 
still considering. Then he stretched out 
for a nap. 

The shadows’ were lengthening 
through the trees when he went on his 
way. As he came out on the road, he 
made a note of the location of the 
pool, and started in what he thought 
would be the direction of the town. 

A Claxton horn tore the stillness, 
and instinctively Hadley jumped off the 
road as a big car whirled by. The 
passenger, a man, rose up and looked 
back; then, to Hadley’s surprise, the 


car came to a stop, while the man beck- 
oned to him. 

“T thought it was you, Hadley,” ex- 
claimed Estabrook, as he came up, 
“What are you doing out here?” 

“Looking for your woods,” Hadley 
answered. 

“Well, you came out of them.” 

“T didn’t ask you where your place 
was, the day we talked over the panels. 
Is it in these parts?” 

“Get in here. John, run us back to 
the place. I’ve been out for the day, 
attending to some things. Just heading 
for town now.” 

“Oh, the pretty ways of Providence!” 
murmured Hadley, with no particular 
significance, as they turned into a big 
estate and wound up a shaded drive to 
the house, a splendid colonial mansion 
crowning a hill. The white pillars 


looked like temple columns in the sun- 
set light. 
“This is great! What a view!” Had- 


ley exclaimed. 

Estabrook looked his pleasure at the 
other man’s satisfaction. He led the 
way into the house, summoning an 
elderly manservant, whom he called Ap- 
plegate. 

“Applegate, this is Mr. Princeton 
Hadley. I spoke to Elizabeth about 
He’s to make some paintings for 
decide 


him. 
the dining room, and he may 
to stay here for ‘a while.” 

“Yes, Mr 
our 
fortable.”’ 

“That’s right. Why don’t you stay 
now, Hadley? Or were you going some- 
where in particular?” 

“No. I’ve been tramping country 
roads for a week. I think I will stay 
and begin some studies of that pool. I 
can send for my things.” 

“We're not going to open this place 
until September or later. Mrs. Esta- 
brook is taking me to Europe, I regret 
to say. I’d rather be than any 
place in the world.” 


We will do 
Hadley com- 


Estabrook 


make Mr. 


best to 


here 
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“I’m not surprised at that.” 

“Applegate, ask Elizabeth if she can 
give us some sort of a dinner, out on 
the terrace. If she can, I’ll show Mr. 
Hadley about, and go into town later.” 

“I'll ask her, sir. But I’m sure we 
can offer you some hospitality, Mr. 
Estabrook,” the man said, departing. 

“What a sweet old man! He looks 
like a kindly grand duke,” said Hadley. 

“Applegate has been in my employ 
for thirty-five years. He is a queer old 
fellow, and a rare one. As for Eliz- 
abeth—well, I’ll leave you to discover 
her for yourself.” 

He led the way about the spacious 
rooms, pointing out his treasures to his 
guest. They explored the bedroom 
suites, they went through the gardens, 
and, as a fitting climax, Estabrook led 
him to the great stables and cow 
barns. 

When they came back to the house, 
the sun was resting on the horizon, like 
a toy balloon. The table was set on the 
open terrace, and Applegate led them 
out with his ducal air and served them. 
Elizabeth proved her ability by the im- 
provisation that, for lack of adequate 
words, we will refer to as dinner. To 
Hadley, keen of appetite, it was a mas- 
terpiece of art. 

The two men chatted and smoked 
until the stars were flashed on in the 
sky above them. This man who loomed 
so big in accomplishment, who stood 
among the few powerful leaders in the 
financial world, talked like a simple boy 
to this responsive listener ; no shop talk, 
but the big questions of life. Where 
are we going? What are the essential 
things to work for? Does success mean 
happiness or only power? The ques- 
tions that come to a man to vex him 
in the heyday of his accomplishment. 

Hadley found himself pouring out his 
impressions of America, trying to ana- 
lyze the conditions he found here. 
Estabrook was the first man to whom 
he had talked freely who was not up 


in arms at any hint of criticism. He 
was the thread and woof of the very 
fabric of the land; he saw clearly the 
conditions and the dangers. He wel- 
comed Hadley’s ideas, clarified them 
with his own testimony. For the first 
time since his return, Hadley felt a 
patriotic thrill, a wish to be part of 
the “big making,” as this man was. 

As the crescent moon tiptilted into 
the sky, Estabrook rose. 

“It’s a long time since I’ve talked to 
any man like this. One of the things 
we men here in America lose is the 
time for friendship. We have*business 
associates, social associates, but no 
friends. I hope you do it better in 
Europe.” 

“We have more leisure there. That’s 
the first essential, isn’t it?” 

“T hope you'll be comfortable here, 
Hadley.” 


“T’ll be luxurious here. It’s a priv- 


ilege to work in so perfect a place.” 


“Not many neighbors. You may be 
dull.” 

“Oh, I’m never lonely. I can make 
an attack on that library of yours.” 

They parted with cordiality. Hadley 
listened to the motor honking off into 
the distance. The moon threw a 
veritable mantle of magic over the 
woods beyond, the world below. He 
lighted a cigarette and strolled out to 
the gardens, from whence he looked 
back at the stately white house, stand- 
ing with dignity on its hill. At a slight 
sound behind him, he turned, to find 
Applegate also in the garden. 

“T was just thinking, Applegate, that 
houses have personality, just like peo- 
ple. This house makes me think of a 
fine, upstanding gentleman in knee 
breeches, a satin waistcoat, and a white 
wig!” : 

“T like that idea, Mr. Hadley. I re- 
spect that house very much,” was the 
unexpected reply. 

“Yes, one would. One would have to 
live up to it—high thoughts, gracious 
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manners. One couldn’t be cheaply mod- 
ern in that house.” 

“T love the gardens best, of course. 
I used to be head gardener here, but 
I’m too old now. They call me consult- 
ing gardener, and the lads flatter me by 
asking my advice.” He smiled. 

They fell into step and walked down 
the path, past the beds lying indistin- 
guishably softened in color under the 
white light. Hadley’s thought turned to 
the girl of the rake. He wished she 
were here to enjoy this Arabian Nights’ 
garden. He recalled the lift of her 
chin, her*direct eyes, and the faint red 
under her japonica skin. 

“The moon shines bright; on such a night 
as this, 

When the sweet wind did make no noise——” 

quoted the old man. 

“You are fond of Shakespeare?” 
.Hadley asked, in astonishment. 

“Very,” answered the other simply. 

“This is a wonderful country, full 


of interest and surprises!” Hadley ex- 
claimed. 

No reply seemed expected, so Apple- 
gate made none. 

“You and your wife live out here all 
the year round ?” 

“Yes; we keep the place in order. 


Mr. Estabrook likes to come out to 

rest.” 
“Isn’t it 

winter ?”’ 


“No, we 


lonely for you in the 


like it. We work and 
read——”’ 

“You wife shares your taste for the 
poets?” 

“VYe-es, I think she does.” 

Hadley noted the slight hesitation, 
and suddenly he felt a curiosity about 
Elizabeth. 

“Wouldn’t your wife come and join 
us for a few minutes? I haven’t met 
her yet, you know.” 

“Certainly.” 

Applegate turned back to the house, 
and Hadley watched him go. Six feet 
surely, tall and straight, not bent as 


gardeners usually grow, he walked with 
native distinction. As his white head 
disappeared, Hadley returned to his in- 
spection of the gardens. A Pan blew 
a fluff of water through his pipe into 
a white marble bowl. A line of smoke 
bushes beyond was so diaphanous that 
Hadley went to touch them, half ex- 
pecting them to vanish. He heard the 
Applegates coming along the path, and 
turned at the old man’s “This is Eliz- 
abeth.”’ 

Hadley found himself bowing to a 
short, fat little woman, who bobbed 
him a curtsy. Even in the moonlight 
he could see how round and red her 
cheeks were, how blue her eyes. She 
looked as if she had been cut out of an 
English sporting print. 

“Good evening to you, Mr. Hadley, 
sir,” she said. 

“A good evening to you, Mrs. Apple- 
gate.” 

“Elizabeth, sir,” she corrected him. 

“That is a charming name—Elizabeth 
Applegate!” 

“It used to be Elizabeth Green. The 
boys at home used to call me Lizzie 
Green-apple Gate,” she chuckled. 

He laughed obligingly, and saw by 
her husband’s faint smile~that it was 
an old and favorite joke of hers, one 
not to his particular amusement. 

“IT hope you’lk be comfortable here, 
sit We live very 

“Everybody must be comfortable 
where you are, Elizabeth. If to-night’s 
dinner was your idea of simple, I may 
as well tell you that I’m not used to any- 
thing so fine.” 

She ,bridled with pleasure over that. 

“Elizabeth is an artist,” her husband 
said. 

“Oh, Applegate!” protested. 
“Don’t say such things to Mr. Hadley! 
He is an artist—a regular painter.” 

“Your husband is quite right. There 
are all kinds of artists, Elizabeth Ap- 
plegate. I should say that any man 


simple.” 


she 
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who does his work conspicuously well 
is an artist.” 

“But there’s all kind of workers,” 
she protested. “There’s garbage men 
and ragpickers. You wouldn’t call 
them artists, would you?” 

“Come to my‘ rescue, Applegate 
laughed Hadley. 

“If you can’t like the thing you do, 
you can like doing it well. My dear, if 
you will show Mr. Hadley where he is 
to sleep, maybe he would like to retire. 

Elizabeth bustled off ahead, explain- 
ing that she had thought he would like 
a room with a sleeping porch ; and when 
she ushered him into it, he was sure 
he would like it. With directions as 
to which bell he was to ring in case 
he wanted Applegate, which bell he 
was to ring if he wanted his breakfast 
up, she closed the door on him and pat- 
tered off down the hall. 

Hadley had a bath in his sunken mar- 


” 


ble pool, and donned the wonderful 
silken garments he found laid out for 
Finally he stretched out on his 
bed in the screened porch, with its vista 


him. 


of moon-clad hills. His thoughts 
drifted off to that pleasant land of half- 
asleep, in which pools, country roads, 
the talk with Estabrook, the ducal Ap- 
plegate, were jumbled up, with always 
a climax of the lady and the cock. He 
would drag himself back to conscious- 
ness with a determined look at the In- 
cubus; but the minute he drifted off 
again, he was in that garden, watching 
the lift of her chin, the red steal under 
her thick, white japonica skin 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Judith was returning from her first 
long walk, an expedition to the nearest 
town, with Cyrano in attendance. The 
afternoon sun grew hotter and hotter. 
As she came in sight of the big colonial 
house on the hill, she decided to go in 
and find a seat somewhere in the shade, 


s 


and rest until she got over feeling so 
tottery. 

She turned into the drive and saw an 
old man in the gardens. 

“The owners have not come out for 
the summer yet, have they?” she asked 
him. ; 

“No, miss,” he answered, staring at 
Cyrano. 

“He won't do any harm. He’s with 
me. Would you mind if I went up and 
sat down on the veranda for a little? 
I've been ill, and I’ve walked to the 
village and back. It was too much for 
me.” 

“Why, certainly. I'll tell Elizabeth.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble anybody, please.” 

“No trouble at all. Elizabeth loves 
a caller.” 

He led the way to the house, still 
watching Cyrano. 

“He always follows me,” she 
plained. 

“Well, that is queer!” 

He made her comfortable in a big 
wicker chaise longue on the terrace be- 
fore he went in search of Elizabeth, 
who promptly bustled out to greet the 
girl. Judith explained that all she 
needed was a place to rest for a mo- 
ment, that in a little while she would be 
all right and go along down the road 
to the bungalow. 

But Elizabeth would not hear of that. 
She found out all about Judith’s illness, 
and contributed much data from sim- 
ilar cases of her acquaintances and rela- 
tives. When she tried to shoo Cyrano 
off the terrace, in the mistaken idea that 
he.was one of their own roosters, and 
Judith explained his passionate devo- 
tion to her, the little old lady laughed 
until her eyes were wet. She discov- 
ered that Judith lived at the bungalow 
with the doctor woman; she heard 
about Tilly and the Swansonia; and she 
laughed so gayly that Cyrano came to 
inspect her. Finally she trotted off, with 
orders to Judith to close her eyes and 
lie still as long as she liked. 


eX- 
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The girl gazed off over the hills and 
gardens and lawns with a sigh of pleas- 
ure. She closed her eyes to reproduce 
them in her mind, before she looked 
again. 

Elizabeth appeared with a pitcher of 
cold milk and a plate of sandwiches and 
small cakes. 

“You dear!” Judith exclaimed, as 
the old woman set it beside her. 

“A glass of milk will refresh you, 
miss, and these little cakes are fresh.” 

“This is one heavenly place!” sighed 
Judith. 

Applegate called to Elizabeth, and, 
with an apology, she left the terrace and 
went to him. Judith sipped the milk, 
ate greedily of the fresh cakes, fed 
crumbs to Cyrano, and enjoyed herself. 
A man’s voicé came singing along from 
somewhere : 

“Ah, shall we never wander more 
In Arcady, in Arca-dee?” 

Then onto the terrace he stepped, his 
painting and paraphernalia on his back, 
his bare head held high. “Arcady” died 
in his throat at sight of her, and some- 
thing happened to his eyes. 

“Well, well, greetings,” 
lady and the cock!” 

“Dear me, are you still mending in 
this neighborhood ?” 

“Yes, still about. I trust the 
was perfectly satisfactory ?” 

“Perfectly ” She 


said he, “my 


rake 


smiled 

“Are you staying here?” he inquired. 

“No, I’m calling on Elizabeth.” 

“You’re sure I do not intrude, Eliza- 
beth?” he remarked to the ozone, and 
drew up a chair. “That milk looks 
good.” 

“There were wonderful, melting lit- 
tle cakes, too. Where are you staying 
now ? 

“Oh, around.” 

Elizabeth came back to the terrace. 

“Oh, sir, I didn’t know you were 
here,” she apologized. ‘Do you know 
Miss Travers?” 


“Yes. Miss Travers and I are old 
acquaintances. Elizabeth, if another 
glass and some more cakes were forth- 
coming, I could join this party with 
pleasure.” 

“Oh, sir, I'll fetch some at once.” 

“And another gallon of milk,” he 
called after her. 

Judith inspected him sternly. 

“She called you ‘sir.’ ” 

“It’s her way—she calls everybody 
“a 

“You own this place? 

“That is outrageously 
said. “Thank you so much, 
an employee here.” 

Elizabeth returned with supplies. 

“Elizabeth, do you find Mr.—do you 
find this man’s mending satisfactory?” 

“Mending, miss?” 

*Doesn’t he mend things for you ?” 

“Why, no, miss. What have you been 
telling her, sir? He paints.” 


funny!” he 
No, I am 


“What do you paint 7” she demanded. 
“The walls.” 
“You’re a house painter, too?” 


“I’m a jack of all trades. How are 
the Canterbury bells?” he evaded. 

“Tf I’d only known, you could have 
painted our fence” 

He laughed, and rose. 

“Elizabeth, have I your permission 
to show our gardens to this horticul- 
tural authority ?” 

Applegate is out 


“Certainly, sir 1 
the lady 


there. He'd love to show 
about.” 

“Thanks; I think I 
without Applegate.” 
Elizabeth smiled back. 

She said good-by to Judith, with ur- 
gent invitations for her to come again. 

“T add my entreaties,” said the house 
painter. 

He led the way down the main path 
to the Pan fountain. He used some di- 
plomacy to get Judith to stand beside 
the smoke bushes. 

“There, that’s where you belong!” 
he exclaimed. 


can manage it 
He smiled, and 
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“What are you talking about?” 

“Tf you could see this in the moon- 
light, you’d know what paradise is like 
and the Elysian fields ~ 

“And Arcady ?” 

“And Arcady.” 

“You can see it 
quarters ?”” 

“The master isn’t.out yet, so I come 
here when I like. Could I induce you 
to come and see it some night?” he 
urged. 

“What is your night out?” she asked. 
“Cyrano, confine yourself to bugs—no 
roots,” she reprimanded him. 

“You needn’t bring Cyrano for the 
moonlight party,” he said. 

“T wonder who it is you look like! 
she mused. 

“T know what it is you look like,” he 
answered. 

She put on her hat, which she had 
been carrying in her hand. 

“Cyrano, we must be going. This is 
perfect !” 

“Tsn’t it?” ardently. 

‘“T mean the garden.” 

“So do I,” innocently. 

“T must get Applegate to show me 
about some day.” 

“] thought you would enjoy a bird’s- 
eye view for the first look. Later, we'll 
go into particulars.” 

\pplegate came toward them with a 


from the. servants’ 


basket of flowers. 

“Would you care to take this home 
with you?” 

“Oh, how exquisite—and how kind 
of you!” 

“We have so many flowers, and only 
us to enjoy them. Stop in often and 
we'll keep you supplied, wort we, sir?” 

“We will. We also deliver, in the 
neighborhood.” 

“Thank you, Applegate. Say good- 
by again to Elizabeth. Come, Cyrano!” 

She led the way toward the drive, 
Cyrano behind her. 

“You see, you can’t fail to come 
again without being most ungracious, 


and offending these simple hearts that 
love you,” said Hadley. 

“Good-by !” she said, smiling. 

“May I walk to the bungalow with 
you ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Tn regard to painting the fence 

“T shall come and inspect these walls 
you're painting, before I trust you with 
our fence.” 

“Until we meet again, then,” he said. 

“T’ve a new title for you, Prince.” 

“Yes?” laughingly. 

“Prince of liars,” said she, preced- 
ing Cyrano down the road. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Who owns that big colonial house, a 
mile or so up the road, Doctor Marty ?” 
Judith asked the next day. 

“Estabrook, big financier in 
York. Wonderful place, isn’t it?” 

“Um-hm.”’ 

“I'd like half the money he puts into 
rosebushes for my poor East Side kids,” 
he said. 

They were on the veranda, where the 
life of the house centered these summer 
days. They had matured a delightful 
friendship, these two, and they spent a 
good many hours together, exchanging 
views on life. 

Judith began to notice, with her quick 
woman’s intuition, that Doctor Henri- 
etta was more and more absent during 
Marty’s week-end visits. She would 
come upon them together now and then 
on the veranda or in the garden, and 
always there was a sudden demand for 
her in the kitchen, or she had to write 
letters, or something needed her atten- 
tion. She was always managing to 
leave them alone. 

Judith wondered at it a little, but at- 
tributed it to some temporary estrange- 
ment between her two friends. They 
were always running each other—Hen- 
rietta and Doctor Marty; possibly their 
had become real. She 


New 


disagreement 
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gave it no serious thought, nor did she 
mention it to Doctor Carter. 

A couple of. days after her call at 
the big house, Judith met Applegate on 
the road, and they walked on together. 
By judicious questioning, she found out 
all he knew about Hadley—that he was 
doing murals for Mr: Estabrook, that 
he was Estabrook’s friend and guest. 
Applegate added that he and Elizabeth 
enjoyed the artist very much; he was 
so gay, and so fond of “the poet.” =~ 

“What poet?” 

“Why, Shakespeare,” 
surprise. 

He told her that Hadley was now 
making a study of a pond somewhere 
in the woods. 

So it was quite by accident that Ju- 
dith and Cyrano approached the un- 
hygienic pool the next morning, to find 
the artist humming and working there. 
She evinced the proper amount of sur- 
prise at seeing him; he evinced more 
than the proper amount of enthusiasm 
at her arrival. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hadley!” she 
greeted him. 

“Good morning, Miss Travers! Good 
bugging, Cyrano?” 

“House painting again?” 

“Yes. Isn’t this a nice bit?” 

She went to look at his sketch, and 
Suddenly she turned to him, 


he replied in 


nodded. 
struck by a misgiving. 

“What is the rest of your name?” 

“Princeton.” 

“Princeton Hadley! Oh!” she ex- 
claimed, the slow red mounting her 
face. ‘““Now I remember!” 

“Tt is something about me—in my 
past?” he hazarded. 

“Tt was inexcusable of you!” 

“I’m sure of it. May I ask what it 
was?” 

“You led me on, you made me say 
things, and all the time it was you!” 

“Cyrano, will you translate your lady 
for me? I don’t understand a word 
she’s saying.” 


“That day—in the gallery.” 

“What day—in what gallery 

“Do you reniember a woman who 
talked to you about your pictures, at 
your exhibition in New York.” 

“Every time I ventured into my exhi- 
bition in New York, some woman 
talked to me about my pictures. The 
only one I remember condemned me 
in toto——” He stared at her a min- 
ute, then laughed. “Oh, no, it wasn’t 
you. That was an older woman. She 
struck me as being in trouble, strung up 
very tight. She wasn’t young, happy 
you.” 

“No, that was not young, happy me,” 
she repeated slowly. 

“Sit down and talk to me while I 
work.” 

“Don’t the trees talk to you 

“Oh, yes; but articulate conversation 
is more satisfying.” 

She sat down, studying his face as 
he worked. He glanced over at her. 

“Yes?” 

“You seem to be very young your- 
self. To have succeeded, I mean.” 

“Yes, J’m young—it’s my tempera- 
ment. I’m especially young in the sum- 
mer in the woods. Discretion, shams— 
they all drop away when we get away 
from crowds. It leaves one very old, 
or very young.” 

“Tell me about yourself. How. long 
have you been painting? Has it taken 
many years to win success?” 

“T haven’t succeeded, so 
know.” 

“That isn’t true.” 

“What do you call success?” 

“Being well known—famous.” 

“Ahm” ° 

“What do you call success?” 

“A myth.” 

“Why ?” 

“There’s no such thing. It’s a dream 
we all work for, never grasp. Ma- 
terial success—yes; but in the larger 
sense of the word, it would mean that 
you had become the very biggest you 
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that could be attained, as perfect as 
God’s thought of you.” 

“1 wonder if many people work for 
that kind of success.” 

“TI have faith to believe that they do.” 

“The people I have known only count 
the other kind, I think.” 

“That's the New York idea. 
—you don’t count it?” 

“Oh, I don’t do anything.” 

“You live your life—that may be a 
fine art. I thought we agreed on that 
principle. Don’t you remember that you 
said Cyrano was beautiful enough not 
to have to do anything?” 

“\Women always want to give things 
form and shape, even beauty. Just liv- 
ing beautifully seems rather futile to me 
—not constructive.” 

I should say that a great 


But you 


“T wonder. 


life influences more people in the world 
than any other work of art—painting, 
music, or sculpture. Jane Addams, Lin- 


coln, Christ 

“Yes, but little me!” 

“But we all have the same tools, 
haven’t we? It’s only the big vision of 
the whole we lack.” 

“Only !” 

He smiled at her retort. 

“Tt’s a good world,” he nodded. 

“Tt’s bosh, though, to go on saying 
that good or ill. The 
weather, our companion, 


we make it 
your health, 
all forces outside of your will, they de- 
cide it for you. If it were pouring 
and you had _ indigestion, 
you’d say: ‘This is a dismal failure— 
this world! Any old amateur could 
make a better one !.”’ 

“With you sitting there on that log? 
Never!” 

“You're absurd!” She laughed. 

“Not at all. I’ve really said the whole 
thing. If the right person is around, 
it helps out the universe mightily.” 

“But you have no way of knowing 
that I am the right person.” 

“To sit there on that log, to-day? 
You’re the only person.” 


rain now, 


She laughed at him. 

“Can you possibly think of any one 
you would rather have sitting here at 
this easel, painting, than me?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Feminine evasion. You’re ashamed 
to admit it. I’m not. I didn’t say I 
wanted you sitting on that log for- 
ever.” 

“Fortunately—it’s not so comforta- 
ble.” 

“I grant that you might not care for 
me forever 4 

“Quite probable.” 

“But now—to-day !” 

Cyrano stood beside him and coolly 
inspected his work. 

“An art critic, in his last incarnation. 
They always look at your things one 
eye at a time, like that, with just that 
expression. 

“Cyrano has very good taste, I find.” 

“He seems to be a cock of parts.” 

“He’s rather a snob, and his attitude 
toward his wives is medieval, but his 
loyalty and devotion to me are touch- 
ing.” 

“Even a cock has eyes.” 

“It isn’t my looks he likes; it’s some- 
thing in me he understands.” 

“Cyrano, some day I want to have 
a long talk with you,” he said quickly 
to the bird, who gargled.back some 
remark 

[his day was the beginning of  fre- 
quent encounters in the woods between 
the three. Princeton found himself 
watching for their coming, as he sat at 
work, and the days seemed less fair 
when they failed him. 

One day Judith told him that she had 
been an art student, as a girl. She 
threatened to come and work beside 
him in the mornings, to profit by his 
example and criticism.. He joyously 
welcomed the idea, and insisted upon 
bringing easel, canvas, and paints for 
her use. After a few days they fell 
into a working partnership, as it were. 
Judith surprised him with unexpected 
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talent, and he set himself to help her 
with enthusiasm and devotion. 

For some reason that she did not 
analyze to herself, Judith did not speak 
of him to Henrietta. In the first place, 
the doctor was much in town these days. 
When she was at the bungalow, she 
seemed preoccupied, as if a veil of re- 
straint lay between them. Judith did 
not remember just when it had de- 
scended, but she was vaguely aware of 
its presence. 

As for Hadley, this charming com- 
panion added a much appreciated touch 
of piquancy to his days. She was both 
young and old, this girl. He found 
her strangely mysterious about her past 
—how and where she had lived. He 
took her as she intended he should— 
feminine gender, present tense, active 
voice. Once or twice he found himself 
setting her up in his mind against Cla- 
rice, and he was surprised how well 
she stood the test; no bread-and-butter 
miss, to fade beside the other woman’s 
vividness. 

An occasional characteristic letter 
came to remind bim of the rather exotic 
lady of the Blue Moon. She even 
threatened to descend upon him. He 
secretly hoped she would not come; she 
belonged too entirely to her own syba- 
ritic surroundings. Judith’s fresh youth 
was the picture best fitted to this rus- 
tic’ frame. 

It had been decreed that no 
should mean anything absorbing to him 
for some time to come, and he was sat- 
ished that it should be so. It gave 
larger scope for his work; he needed 
his brush arm free. 

So the days went by, and midsummer 
was in the land. 


woman 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Henrietta Carter found her own case 
more puzzling than that of any patient 
in her care. It had dawned upon her 
consciousness, soon after their removal 


to the bungalow, that Doctor Martin 
and Judith, her dearest and best, had 
begun to care for each other. Henri- 
etta’s first sensation upon this discovery 
was one of acute distress; she felt as 
if they had taken advantage of her in 
some way, and she was hurt. Then 
she brought her mind to bear on the 
matter, and tried to convince herself 
that nothing could please her more than 
that these two should find their happi- 
ness in each other. Judith was young, 
beautiful, and gay; she possessed all 
the qualities of attraction that men look 
for in their wives. No wonder Marty 
had been swept off his feet. 

And yet it gave Henrietta a sharper 
pang than she would admit to resign 
him to Judith. During all the years 
since they had come from the niedical 
school, where they had been students 
together, Marty’s jovial, half-tender de- 
votion had made the high light in her 
life. Both of them hard workers in the 
same big, healing struggle, they had 
found their relaxation in each other. 
Henrietta never thought of him as a 
lover. No man could play Romeo to 
so plain a Juliet. No, he was not a 
lover; he was merely a necessity, like 
the air she breathed. 

His constant ignoring of the fact that 
she was neither lovely nor dependent, 
his chivalrous attftude of protection, as 
if she had been the most clinging and 
flowerlike of women, had both touched 
and pleased her. Now she must ac- 
custom herself to doing without that de- 
votion, to seeing it lavished on Judith 
—Judith, who had so much. It seemed 
to Henrietta, thus forced to take stock 
of her possessions, that she was giving 
to her friend her only treasure. 

Big, fine woman that she was, she 
made herself face the situation and 
welcome it. She forced her heart as 
well as her head to be glad for her dear 
ones. But she allowed herself to stay 
away as much as she could, not to be 
a constant spectator of their happiness. 
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Martin Ogilvy, manlike, had to have 
things labeled in big black type and 
pushed under his nose before he could 
see them. So when he finally became 
aware of a change in Henrietta, he set 
it down to some strain in the relation of 
the two women. He never once sus- 
pected that he had any part in it. 

Judith’s tendency to roam the woods 
with Cyrano was set down by Henri- 
etta as an indication of her state of 
mind. She liked to be alone and day- 
dream. 

Judith, on her part, thought that the 
restraint between them grew from Hen- 
rietta’s suspicion that there was some 
one else playing a part in Judith’s days, 
and that she was hurt at the girl’s fail- 
ure to confide in her. Still, something 
held her back from making a clean 
breast of it about Princeton Hadley and 
the hours she spent with him. 

So the web became more and more 
tangled. 


“Don't you think the trip to town, 
added to your work, is too stiff for 


these summer days, Henrietta? I think 
you look a bit pale and knocked out,” 
Martin complained to her. 

“Oh, I’m all right.” 

“Your devotion to Judith need not 
necessitate your making a wreck of 
yourself, you know.” . 

‘Don’t worry about me.” 

“But I do. You haven’t abused me 
for two weeks, Henrietta, so I know 
you’ve got something on your mind.” 

“You're very patient with me, 
Marty,” she said, and he sat up and 
stared at her. 

“Lord, Henrietta, you’re sick!” 

She swallowed a choke in her throat 
as she shook her head. He drew up his 
chair close to hers. 

“Fire away, old pal. 

“T haven’t anything to tell you.’ 

“All right. But if you want a referee 
for any trouble, you have my address. 
There’s no sense in your wearing your- 


I’m listening.” 


, 


self out. Judith’s all right now—she 
can look after herself.” 

“You mean I—we might go back to 
town?” 

“T’d rather have you here in this lit- 
tle shack, Henrietta, than any place on 
earth, but I’m not going to have you 
overworked or unhappy for Judith or 
anybody else.” 

“Judith grows lovelier every day, and 
healthier. She’s very beautiful, isn’t 
she?” 

“Yes, she’s a nice girl.” 

“She seems happy.” 

“Yes, all she needed was a chance, 
and she has just blossomed out. She 
ought to marry some nice man now, and 
have a real life.” 

“Yes.” 

“What would you think of my bring- 
ing some fellows out here for week- 
ends? It must be pretty slow for the 
girl out here alone so much of the 
time.” 

“T don’t think she needs any one else, 
Martin,” she told him truthfully, with 
an ache in her heart. 

“Maybe not. We do mighty well for 
each other, you and I, Henrietta, but 
two old sawbones are not very exciting 
for a girl like Judith.” 

She srose abruptly, and Marty had a 
glimpse of a flash of a smile and some- 
thing shining in her eyes that he sus- 
pected was a tear. As he sat staring 
after her, Judith joined him. 

“Doctor Henrietta sent me to enter- 
tain you. Does it strike you that you’re 
getting spoiled out here? She’s al- 
ways sending me to talk to you.” 

“Have you noticed anything queer 
about Henrietta?” 

“Queer?” 

“She looks so—I don’t know. I 
thought maybe you had had some differ- 
ence.” 

“Henrietta and I? Never! I love 
her better than anybody in this world!” 
she exclaimed. 


“That’s right. But I got it into my 
4 £ : 
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head that she was troubled about some- 
thing.” 

“T have thought that once or twice. 
She’s away so much, is so absent- 
minded. I thought it was some case 
that was bothering her—or else she’s in 
love,” she added. 

Like a flash there came into Marty’s 
head the memory of her words that first 
day in the bungalow: “I am turning 
my attention in another quarter.” 
Fatuous fool that he was, he had failed 
to get her warning, he had taken it as 
a joke! Henrietta in love, and with 
some one else! He could no more think 
of his days pruned of Henrietta than 
he could think of a Juneless spring! 
Henrietta, at the end of the day, was 
a lighthouse to sail for, like the lights 
o’ home. Her courage, her sense, her 
wit, her bluff truthfulness, these were 
a part of his very being, he could not 
surrender them to another man. 

“What’s the matter with everybody 
to-day? Doctor Henrietta looks as if 
she’d lost her last friend; you look as 
if you’d got your death sentence 

“Have you ever heard her speak of 
this man she is interested in?” 

“Is she interested in a man? I 
thought you were her only beau.” 

“I’m just a habit. She doesn’t con- 
sider me at all.” 

“She brags you up to me all the 
time.” 

“She does?” 

“You’re so dependable, so under- 
standing, such a fine future—would 
make such a fine husband we 

“Henrietta said that?” He beamed. 

“She did. I thought she wanted me 
to take you as life prisoner.” 

“Oh!” said he, with the sound of a 
toy balloon just pricked. 

“Tsn’t that funny ?” 

“Very.” 

“La, la, Cyrano has more of a sense 
of humor than you have these days.” 
With which she leftehim to his bitter 
thoughts. 








’ 





The next day Judith todk up the mat- 
ter with Henrietta as they sat alone 
together. 

“Doctor Henrietta,” she blurted out, 
“why don’t you marry Doctor Marty? 
It would be such an ideal marriage, and 
he is such a dear.” 

Henrietta looked at her, trying not to 
be angry. 

“Forgive me if that was impertinent, 
doctor woman, but he’s just crazy about 
you, and I would like to see you happy.” 

“T am happy, thank you. Martin 
cares for another woman, my dear,” she 
answered finally. 

“He asked me if you ever spoke to 
me about your lover.” 

“My what?” 

“Your lover. 
cared for this other man. 
how it hurt him.” 

Doctor Henrietta’s book fell into her 
lap, and she stared ahead of her, un- 
conscious of Judith’s scrutiny. 

“Of course, I can see how a woman 
might find Doctor Martin not all she 


’ 


He told me that you 
I could see 


desired. He isn’t very young, he isn’t 
y 
al . 
handsome, he isn’t famous or witty 
or ™ 





“Martin not witty? He’s the wittiest 
man I ever knew. As for handsome or 
famous, who wants those baubles in a 
man? I’d-rather have the adoration of 
hundreds of paupers down on the East 
Side, as Martin has, than be the most 
famous human being in the world!” 
championed Henrietta. 

“Of course, I told him you never 
spoke to me about this other man, but 
that it did account for your absent- 
mindedness and your desire to be alone. 
People in love always daydream.” 

“You told him that?” 

“Yes,” innocently. 

“Commend me to my friends!” said 
Henrietta, rising purposefully. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To town.” 

“Do try to get Doctor Martin to come 
out for ‘dinner.” 























“Why ?” suspiciously. 
“Oh, it’s such fun to have him; and 
I do adore him!” 

Henrietta went away, with her face 
a study in despair. 


CHAPTER XxX, 


The sketches of the pool were fin- 
ished, and other bits of wood were be- 
ing transplanted to Hadley’s canvas, as 
it were. Every day was a stepping- 
stone in the progress of the friendship 
between Judith and Prince. They spent 
hours together in the green silences, re- 
vealing themselves to each other in 
speech, and without it. 

The days came when Hadley had to 
work in the house, so Judith quite sim- 
ply transferred both her work and her- 
self with him. The Applegates wel- 
comed her enthusiastically. Even Cyr- 
ano became a welcome guest, perfectly 
at home in the gardens. 

Judith called the big house the Castle 
of Enchantment, and always, as she 
slipped into its cool spaciousness from 
the sunny gardens or the hot road, she 
felt that she was a player in some fan- 
tastic drama. 

“Good morrow, Prince,” she would 
call to him, at the threshold of his 
workroom, and with his, “Good day, 
and happiness, my lady,” the curtain 
was up 

\s in a fascinating Chinese play, they 
added a scene each day—gay, airy noth- 
ings. They tossed the colored ball of 
events back and forth between them, 
they evaded crises, they scorned plot. 
But back of it all was the same old 
dramatic agent, attraction ; the same old 
dramatis personz, a man and a woman; 
the same old stage manager, the eternal 
boy with the arrows. But the actors, 
forsooth, thought the play was new, 
and congratulated themselves on their 
achievement as actors. 

Hadley had some qualms of con- 
science about their intimacy, but he 
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pooh-poohed the idea of her caring any- 
thing about him. She was _ bored, 
lonely; he helped her with her work; 
he helped her pass the time. As for 
him, she helped his work, she was work 
atmosphére to him. 

In the meantime, Judith grew sur- 
prisingly in her painting, and she was 
absorbed and happy in it. 

“Why did you stop painting, I won- 
der?” Princeton asked one morning, 
watching her work. 

“Oh, other things came to interrupt,” 
she evaded. 

“All right, sphinx. I didn’t mean to 
pry. There are two riddles about you 
I can’t read—how, with such talent, 
you could stop painting ; how, with such 
charms, you have escaped marriage.” 

“I simply refuse to do the obvious 
things, that’s all,” she laughed. “Just 
as you do.” 

“As I do?” 

“Possibly you have a wife tucked 
away somewhere in Paris?” 

“No,” he answered seriously. 

“You’re quite old enough and- suc- 
cessful enough to pay your toll to so- 
ciety.” 

“T have.” 

“Married, you mean?” 

“No; paid my toll I am paying it 
all the time.” 

“ons 

“TI have come into a_ responsibility 
lately that makes marriage impossible 
for me, no matter how much I may de- 
sire it. It’s a strange thing. I haven’t 
a relation in the world, I’m fairly suc- 
cessful, there would seem to be no rea- 
son why I should not take a wife, and 
yet e 

A motor honked as it turned into the 
drive. 

“Visitors,” said Judith, going to the 
window. “Ladies,” she added. 

Princeton joined her. With an ex- 
clamation, he watched the women get 
out of the car. He turned to see Ju- 
dith putting away her painting things. 
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“Oh, don’t go! They won’t come in 
here. I'll get rid of them in a little 
while.” 

She shook her head. He noticed how 
set her face was, how bright her eyes. 

“T have no intention of being the 
uninvited guest at your party,” she 
said, 

“Tt isn’t a party. I didn’t ask them.” 

“They must be very old friends, to 
come unannounced. Good-by!” 

“T’ll see you to-morrow.” 

She did not answer. She slipped out 
by the back way, through the breakfast 
room, to the kitchen. As she passed the 
hall, she heard Clarice’s laughing an- 
swer to Hadley’s greeting. 

“Prince, you may give me a check 
for the full amount,” she was saying to 
him. 

Suddenly Judith remembered her 
meeting with Hadley at Clarice’s door. 
It was an affair of long standing, then. 
She, Judith, had furnished a summer 
diversion for him, but Clarice An 
ugly thought lifted its head in her mind. 
Was Clarice the responsibility that kept 
him from marriage? She remembered 
the girl’s frank, straightforward state- 
ment about her life, and how she ran 
it. Was it the truth? She might have 
altered her code since that talk. Had- 
ley’s own words suggested a recent al- 





liance. “I have come into a responsi- 
bility lately,” he had said. 

She hurried out and down the road, 
heading for the woods, where she might 
bury her burning face, shake off her 
feelings of humiliation and outrage. 

Hadley, in the meantime, had gone to 
greet Clarice with no hospitable eager- 
ness. If she had only telephoned him 
her plan, he might have prevented that 
uncomfortable moment with Judith, 
Clarice laughingly demanded the pay- 
ment of the wager she had won by com- 
ing. She indicated her companion. 

“Julie, for propriety, mon Prince,” 
Adding: “You hate my coming!” 
“Au contraire, I am delighted.” 
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He called Elizabeth, presented her to 
Clarice, and asked her to look: after 
Julie’s comfort. Then he led the way 
to the terrace. 

“So this is your camp?” she said, 
looking about with interest. “You said 
you would camp somewhere, and paint 
the woods,” she reminded him. 

“So I did. Well, the gods provide.” 

“Are you all alone in this wonder 
place?” 

“Except for Elizabeth and Apple- 
gate, who pamper me like a Pomeran- 
ian puppy,” he laughed. 

“You are the fairies’ own child!” she 
exclaimed, 

She stretched herself out on a chaise- 
longue, and tossed her hat to him, sigh- 
ing with satisfaction. Then she in- 
spected him as he stood looking down 
at her. 

“Tt agrees with you. You look very 
fit.” 

“T am, but you are not.” 

“My nerves are edgy, that’s all.” 

“Where are you going for your rest 
cure?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I might take it 
here with you. Plenty of room to put 
me up.” 

“But it is country.” 

“That’s true. You’d want me to walk 
in the woods. I change my mind—I 
won’t spend a month with you here, 








thank you.” 

“T suppose I dare not so much as 
suggest that we look at the gardens or 
the rest of the place?” 

“I didn’t come to look at things. 
Gardens are always alike. Other peo- 
ple’s possessions bore me. I came to 
talk to you.” 

“It’s a joy to find a woman who 
knows exactly what she wants, and de- 
mands it,” he laughed. 

“No sign she gets it,” she amended. 
“How about the work?” 

“All right—it’s coming.” 
“May I see it?” 
“Tf you like.” 






















“Don’t you get lonely out here?” 
“No.” 

“Anybody in the neighborhood to 
amuse you?” 

“T have little time to associate with 
my neighbors. I paint in the woods 
in the morning; I work indoors after 
the light is poor.” 

“But what do you do at night?” 

“I talk to Applegate and Elizabeth.” 

“The butler and the cook?” 

“Those are their labor tags, but aside 
from that, he is a distinguished old man 
of excellent taste, and she is both hu- 
morist and philosopher.” 

“After philosophic discourse with his 
distinguished servitors, our hero re- 
tires to dreamless slumber at nine 
o'clock,” she jeered. 

‘‘Almost accurate,” he assured her. 

“On a sleeping porch, too, I'll war- 
rant, where the crickets and the frogs 
ind the moon keep you awake until the 
sun gets you.” 

“Clarice,” he laughed, “haven’t you a 
natural instinct left?” 

“I hope not. I’ve spent my life get- 
ting rid of them.” 

‘But why? They’re the things that 
bring us most pleasure in the end.” 

“In a normal life, maybe. Mine isn’t 
normal.” 

He studied her, relaxed as a tiger cat, 
her eyes half closed, her mouth, with 
its hint of bitterness, half smiling at 
him. He felt the same old wonder 
about her, the same interest in what 
she said, in her slightest movement. 

“What do you do with your days 
now ?” he demanded. 

“Since you left?” provokingly. 

“Since I left,” he swaggered. 

“Nothing.” 

“Dull, isn’t it?” 

“No.” 

“T thought you had to have things do- 
ing about you ?” 

“T do, for nine months. I spend my- 
self every minute. Then for three 
months I lie like a cat or a snake, and 
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never move. No plans, no thoughts; 
just relaxed, storing up energy.” 

Their talk rambted on until Elizabeth 
served luncheon. Afterward, Clarice 
insisted on seeing the panels. They 
talked his shop for a while, and Had- 
ley displayed some of Estabrook’s 
treasures to an inattentive listener. 
They both felt strain. Hadley tried to 
escape it by doing something; Clarice 
finally faced it. 

“You've sacrificed a good day’s work 
for a poor day’s pleasure, my friend. I 
warned you that it was never the same 
between two people after an interlude. 
Call Julie for me, and we’ll start back.” 

“I know you’ve had a. horrid time. 
The responsibility of making up to you 
for your sacrifice has been too much for 
me,” he lamented. 

‘What sacrifice?” 

“Coming to the country to see me. 
Won’t you come again, when I ex- 
pect you, so I can arrange some enter- 
tainment for you?” 

She laughed crisply. 

“No, my friend, I ,shall not come 
again.” 

He summoned Elizabeth and Julie, 
and ordered her motor, uncomfortable 
to the last degree. As they stood at the 
door waiting for the car, he burst out: 

“Clarice, what is the matter with us? 
What is it we have lost?” 

“Our masks. It’s too simple, too 
naked, in the country. That’s why I 
hate it. It shows me up. No sham, no 
protection, just out-and-out nature.” 

He helped her into the motor in si- 
lence. Impulsively she leaned: out to 
him, saying: 

“Come down the road a bit with us, 
for luck.” 

Reluctantly he got in beside her, and 
they slid down the drive and out into 
the road. Half a mile on the way to 
town, out of the woods came Judith 
and Cyrano. In her middy blouse and 
short skirt, her hair tied with a ribbon 
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fillet, she looked a slim young girl. She “Oh, what a pretty girl!” Clarice 
stepped aside to let the honking motor exclaimed, turning to Hadley. 

pass, but she did not look at the car “Was she? I didn’t notice,” he re- 
or its occupants. She did not need to; __ plied, with overnice indifference. 

she sensed their identity. Clarice smiled. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


by 


THE WARNING 


EEP away from women, boy, 
And play a lonely game, 

For the bad ones make you crooked 

And the good ones make you tame. 
They want to keep you sheltered 

From the stress and storm of chance, 
And they hold you from adventure 

By the spell of soft romance. 


Keep away from women, boy, 
They either break your heart 
With falseness and with mockery 
And coldly cruel art, 
Or else, with clinging kisses 
And with fond and loving charm, 
They keep you from the struggle 
And they spoil your fighting arm! 


Keep away from women, boy. 
Wherever they may lurk, 
They make your courage falter 
And they play the deuce with work; 
They weave you silken fetters 
Which are stronger far than steel; 
They rob your soul of daring 
And your heart and brain of zeal! 


Keep away from women, boy, 
And shun their loveliness, 
And you shall tread unswervingly 
The pathway to success. 
The ‘world shall hail you master, 
And fortune heed your call, 
And you shall reach the lonely heights 
—And never live at all! 
BERTON BRALEY, 
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HE cabin of the little steam 
yacht, Crest, was warm and 
cozy, yet Mr. Gilbert Trenk- 
law, beholding therefrom 
through a porthole the snow- 

shrouded heights of the western Alaska 


coast range that reared into the dull 


winter sky almost from the water’s 
edge, shivered perceptibly. Mr. Trenk- 
law was neatly tailored, slightly bald, 
and comfortably corpulent. He har- 
monized very nicely with the elegantly 
appointed cabin, and not at all with the 
panorama of rugged mountain grandeur 
visible from the porthole. 

The little western Alaska village of 

‘lvak, splattered on the narrow hem 
of level land that between 
the foot of the mountain and the ice- 
cluttered bay, but emphasized, in its 
unlovely insignificance, the smothering 
sense of menace imparted by the snowy 
peaks which, it seemed, almost overhung 
the camp. 

The other occupant of the cabin, an 
old man wasted to a pallid husk of 
fast-flagging flesh, Stirred slightly in the 
depths of the easy-chair in which he 
was bundled, and slowly lifted the blue- 
veined lids from his tired, dim eyes. 

“What luck, Trenklaw ?” he asked in 
a thin, small voice. 

“I got track of a man said to be the 


intervened 


ablest guide in Alaska,” Trenklaw an- 
“Fellow by the name of 
Heenan. I left word with his partner 
for him to be here at two o’clock.” He 
glanced from the porthole again, and 
gave an exclamation. “Probably he 
coming down the dock now. By 
George, what a striking figure of a 
man! Yes, he’s coming aboard.” 

The man who was ushered into the 
cabin a moment later was, indeed, a 
striking figure. He was over six feet 
in height, and seemed taller for that 
he stood so straight and expressed in 
his every glance and movement a cer- 
tain good-naturedly contemptuous sense 
f dominance. 


swered. 


of careless superiority, of 
He wore corduroy trousers, moccasins, 
and a hair-seal coat. 

“Mr. Heenan?” Trenklaw murmured. 

Heenan subjected the urbane gentle- 
man to a minute and leisurely inspec- 
tion, fixed the elderly man in the easy- 
chair with a long, naked stare, swiftly 
searched the cabin with his small, 
squinted, scintillant blue eyes, and, 
glancing once more at Mr. Trenklaw, 
admitted his identity with a slight nod 
of his grizzled blond head. 

Mr. Trenklaw introduced himself, 
and indicated the elderly man in the 
easy-chair with a wave of his hand. 

“Mr. Roswell,” he presented him, 
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“Will you be seated, Mr. Heenan? 
They tell me you’re the best guide in 
the Territory of Alaska,’ he continued 
as Heenan eased himself into a chair. 

Heenan raised his eyes from the fox- 
fur cap he was twisting between his 
huge fingers, and nodded. 

“T am,” he admitted simply. 

Mr. Trenklaw smiled patronizingly at 
‘the big man’s naive admission of ability. 
Heenan saw the smile, and understood 
its import. A red flush dyed the leather- 
like skin of his weather-beaten face, and 
he rose abruptly, his small eyes nar- 
rowed to mere pin points of angry, bril- 
liant blue. 

“An’ that’ll be about all,” he said 
slowly. “I don’t know what yuh want 
o’ me, but whatever it is yuh can’t have 
it. If yuh asked me if I was a white 
man, I’d say yes, ‘cause I know I am 
I know I’m the best guide in the Terri- 
tory, but when [| tell yuh that, it sounds 
awful funny to yuh, don’t it? Yeh! 
An’ [’ll tell yuh why—’cause yuh was 
never the best anythin’ anywheres. 
You're a cheap mongrel cur wherever 
yuh travel an’ whatever yuh do. I’m 
a thoroughbred in my line, an’ yuh can’t 
do business with me.” 

Roswell’s voice, thin and feeble, yet 
metallic with the fiber of accustomed 
authority, stopped him as he turned to 
leave. 

“Wait!” the old man commanded. 
“Mr. i 
my secretary. Your 
me. Trenklaw, you're a 
bungler. Get out!” 

Heenan bowed ironically as the flus- 
tered secretary left the cabin, and turned 
to Roswell with a quizzical grin. 

“You an’ me describe him different,” 
he said. “But we mean the Same.” 

Roswell nodded. 

“T’ve been the best in my line, Mr. 
Heenan. I made the best stoves in the 
world, and sold them at the greatest 
profit. I know quality when I see it.” 

Heenan weighed this statement care- 


thick-headed ass is 
business is with 
dolt and a 


Heenan, this 


fully, eying Roswell the while, and re- 
sumed his seat. 

“I wouldn’t wonder,” he said. 

“T made one mistake, Mr. Heenan,” 
Roswell went on crisply. “Eighteen 
years ago I disowned my boy—drove 
him out and swore I’d never help or 
see him again. He was just out of 
college at the time and an utterly worth- 
less young rake. I promised myself 
I’d never see him again or help him 
in any way—and I’ve never broken a 
promise, Mr. Heenan.” 

Heenan gave a grunt of comprehen- 
sion. He fully understood and admired 
the implacable will the statement bodied 
forth. 

“] never broke a promise to myself 
or others,” Roswell repeated. “But I’m 
hanging to life far past the time I 
should have been buried, just for the 
privilege of breaking that one. The 
time of life allotted to me by my physi- 
cians is past; I’ve kept myself alive by 


my own will thus far, in the hope that 
I may be able to break that one promise 
before I die.” 


Heenan made no comment as Ros- 
well paused, but the puzzled expression 
on his face was evidence that he was 
unable to comprehend this latter state- 
ment. 

“T was 
“T was responsible for his coming into 


wrong,” Roswell continued. 


the world and for the education and 
environment that resulted in his being 
—what he was when [| last him. 
And yet I turned him out, instead of 
keeping him near me where I might 
have remedied my that he 
represented. I might have saved his 
mother’s life if 1 had relented and sent 
for him, but I wouldn’t break my prom- 
ise; I wouldn’t quit!’ 

“T hate a quitter,” 
lated. 

“But I was wrong,” Roswell repeated, 
with a moaning inflection that softened 
the harsh edge of his voice. “Wrong, 
When they told me | 


Saw 


mistakes 


Heenan interpo- 


wrong, wrong! 
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had but a month at most to live, I knew 
it for the first time. I was afraid to 
die, because I was wrong. I’d never 
afraid before. But I’me afraid 
now. I’m afraid to die because I’m 
wrong, and I know it. Heenan, I want 
to break that promise béfore I die. I 
want you to help me break it.” 

“How?” 

“T have information that leads me to 
believe that my boy is in Pilchuk, the 
new mining camp. I want you to find 
him and bring him to me—quick. I 
can’t last many days longer, and I want 
to see him before I go. If you'll get 
him and bring him to me before I die, 
I’ll pay you your own price, whatever 
it may be. He may refuse to come. 
Use your own means of getting him 
here—but bring him to me.” 

Heenan fingered his chin thought- 
fully. 

“It’s two hundred an’ seventy-five 
miles into Pilchuk,” he mused. “It’s 
one awful trail. Take a week each 
way at best, an’ then whatever time it 
took me to locate this fellow. Take 
fifteen or sixteen days, anyhow.” He 
paused, and eyed Roswell speculatively. 
“Reckon yuh can live that long?” 

“Get him and I'll be alive when you 
return!” Roswell promised grimly. 

‘All right. Yuh got plenty o’ money, 
ain’t yuh?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I need about five thousan’, so 
I’ll charge yuh that. This son o’ yours 
» by the name o’ Roswell?” 
“Probably not. He’s been in trouble 
since he left home, and he’s been 
known under several aliases. I believe 
he now calls himself Cochrane.” 

Heenan ceased his preoccupied ma- 
nipulation of the fur cap, and his heavy 
jaws slowly set until the taut muscles 
rippled perceptibly under the tanned 
skin. 

“Has he—been in Alaska long?” he 
asked after a moment. 

“About fifteen years, I think.” 


been 


gC 


“Was he ever at Eagle City, on the 
Yukon ?” 

“He was,” Roswell admitted, with a 
show of excitement. “I had word of 
him from there indirectly. You know 
him?” 

“Man about six feet tall, with red- 
dish, curly hair an’ ig 

“That’s him! That’s my boy! How 
fortunate that you know him! And if 
he’s at Pilchuk, you’ll bring him to 
me?” 

Heenan rose, and sighed heavily. 
Trouble shadowed his face, and his eyes 
were stormy. 

“I never broke a promise an’ J never 
yet quit,” he said. “I don’t aim to ever 
do either. I’m right sorry I come here 
to see yuh. I been lookin’ for this son 
o’ yours a good many years. | prom- 
ised an old pardner o’ mine on his dyin’ 
bed that I’d get him if I could—an’ I 
ain’t ever broke a promise.” 

Roswell’s thin hands shook, and his 
lips worked piteously. 

“You won't go?” he asked. 
won't get him for me?” 

“I’m real sorry,” Heenan repeated 
tonelessly. “I'll get him—but not for 
you. Bud Lenk was a tillicum o’ mine, 
an’ this son o’ yours stole Bud’s girl 
at Eagle City. Bud set a lot o’ store 
by her. He hunted for ‘Red’—Red 
Cochrane’s the name I knew him by— 
for a year, an’ then he died. I held 
on to his hand while he was goin’ out 
an’ promised him I’d get Cochrane if 
I ever could find him. I never broke 
a promise.” 

“You mean 


“ee 


You 


you’d—murder him?” 
Roswell whispered. 
Heenan frowned. 


“I’m no greaser. I'll give him a fifty- 
fifty break, an’ if he can beat me to it, 
he’s welcome to bury me.” 

Roswell held out his wasted arms be- 
seechingly. 

“But, man! No, no, no! You can’t 
do that! Man, think! If it wasn’t for 
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me, you wouldn’t know where he is. 
You’ll make me his murderer !” 

“It ain’t your fault,” Heenan argued 
patiently. “You had no way o’ knowin’ 
I was out for him. I promised Bud, an’ 
I give you fair warnin’ I’m out to get 
him.” 

Roswell squirmed weakly from his 
chair and slumped to his knees before 
Heenan, hard-born tears moistening his 
pale face. 
“Pye been a proud man, Mr. 
Heenan,” he sobbed; “as proud and 
hard as you. But pride and strength 
don't make wrong right, and I’m here 
on my knees to beg a chance to see 
my boy. Give me that chance. What’s 
your promise, given to satisfy a dying 
man’s hate? He’s dead and gone, and 
it can’t matter’ to him whether you 
keep it or not.” 

“That’s one reason I plumb got to 
keep it,” Heenan insisted gloomily. “If 
Bud was livin’ an’ I could go to him 
an’ give him a chance to take it out on 
me for breakin’ my word to him, 
why No, I can’t quit!” 

“Then bring him to me first,” 
well begged, with a desperate flash of 
hope. “Give me a chance to ask his 
forgiveness before I die. 

“T might do that,” Heenan admitted. 
“T’d sure like to do what I can for yuh. 
Seems kind o’ underhanded, my gettin’ 


him this U’ll bring him 


Ros- 


” 


track o’ 
to yuh, but I won't break my promise. 
I’m no quitter. I'll get him!” 

Roswell sank back against the chair 
with a gasp of exhaustion. 

“Just bring him to me,” he repeated. 
“T’ll pay anything 3 

“You can’t pay nothin’,” Heenan in- 
formed him roughly. ‘This makes it 
a man-to-man proposition, an’ yuh can’t 


way. 


pass no money on that kind of a deal. 
All yuh got to do is keep breath in your 
body fifteen days longer, an’ I'll deliver 


He paused -at the door 
“Don’t bother havin’ 
arrest me when 


him to yuh.” 
and looked back. 
the marshal here to 


I get back,” he warned. “All the mar- 
shals between Cape Horn an’ Point 
Barrow won’t stop my havin’ it out 
with hig.” 

He hurried ashore and up the main 
street of the little town toward his 
shack, eying the mountains with the 
appraising, vengeful: glare of a man 
measuring a prospective opponent in 
physical combat. On the other side of 
that snow-covered, glacier-seamed bar- 
ricade, two hundred and seventy-five 
miles distant, lay Pilchuk. The trail 
thereto was new, and, by report of 
those who had negotiated it, it com- 
bined every obstacle and danger known 
to subarctic travel. The first strike at 
Pilchuk had been made late the previ- 
ous summer, and there were as yet 
no road houses en route. 

But Heenan wasted little time in 
preparation for the journey. He loaded 
his sled with rations for himself and 
his dogs for fourteen days, and within 
two hours from the time of his leaving 
the yacht, sped out of town on his 
strange double mission. Night found 
him far up in the mountains, bundled 
in his sleeping bag, beside one of the 
most treacherous trails in all the North- 
land. 


It was warm and cozy inside the tiny 
log cabin, yet the woman seated by the 
variation of the 

without, as if 


table shrank at every 
voice of the blizzard 
each succeeding blast withered her flesh 
with its icy breath. The blizzard had 
struck early in the morning, and it was 
now late afternoon. For the hundredth 
time that day the woman went to the 
window, and, scraping away the frost, 
peered intently into the gray nothing- 
ness of the snow swirl. 

A five-year-old boy, sprawled on his 
stomach before the looked up 
from his battered picture book, and 
inquired : 

“You see daddy, mamma?” 

“No, dear, daddy won’t be home to- 


stove, 
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day,” the woman replied, with an in- 
voluntary break in her voice. “He 
wouldn’t start in a storm like this.” 
She crossed the room, and convulsively 
gathered the little fellow to her breast. 
“He wouldn’t start!’ she repeated pas- 
sionately. “I know he wouldn’t!” 

The boy loosened himself from his 
mother’s rigid embrace so that he could 
look into her face. 

“You’ve been cryin’,” he announced, 
gravely accusatory. “What for?” 

A muffled pounding on the door fore- 
stalled the woman’s reply, and the boy 
wriggled from her arms and ran to 
the door, shouting: “Daddy! Daddy!” 

The woman followed him, swiftly 
unbarring the door and throwing it 
open. A fur-clad figure ducked in from 
the swiftly flying blur of snow, and 
the boy gave a waik of disappointment. 

“Aw, you ain’t daddy!” he con- 
demned the newcomer. 

The woman gasped sharply, and 
shrank away, drawing the child with 
her. A great fear showed in her eyes. 

“Heenan!” she whispered in a 
scarcely audible voice. “Oh, my God! 
Heenan!” 

Bill threw back his parka hood, and 
glanced about the hut suspiciously. 

“Where’s Red?” he asked shortly. 
and 


| laugh that star 


woman stiffened laughed 


Che 
1 


uddenly, a coarse, wil 


+1 > 
th a vague 


woman 


tled the boy and filled him w 
dread. Jt was as if another 
were speaking with his mother’s lips 
and looking from her eyes. 

“Red!” the woman exclaimed, with 
a simulated leer. “Why, Bill, we split 
long ago. I haven’t seen him for three 
years.” 

“Aw, behave, Kate,” Heenan admon- 
ished her wearily. “I’m on. Now 
where is he? Yuh might as well dig 
him up. I got somethin’ important to 
tell him. There’ll be no gun play— 
just now.” 

“He ain't here,” 

6 


the woman insisted 


sullenly. “Believe me or not as you 
like.” 

“T happen to like not to,” Heenan 
informed her decisively. ‘He left Pil- 
chuk a good three hours ahead o’ me, 
an’ i 

The woman cried out, and sprang on 
him, clutching the fur of his parka 
with frantic fingers. 

“He started?” she wnoaned. “He 
started! Oh, I knew he would! It’s 
like him! It’s my birthday, and he’d 
take any risk to be with the boy and 
me. He’s out there, Bill—lost—some- 
where in that hell! Oh, Bill, do some- 
thing!” 

Heenan caught her by the shoulders, 
and held her tight. 

“Quiet!” he commanded. “Give me 
the straight of this. He hasn’t got 
home ?” 

“N-n-no,” the woman stammered af- 
frightedly. “He went to camp yester- 
day to get grub and some extras for 
my birthday. I haven’t seen Oh, 
Bill, he’s out there—out there in 
that og 

Heenan shook her roughly as she 
evinced sign of slipping into helpless 
hysteria. He became aware of a com- 
motion about his knees, and, looking 
down, found the boy lustily pummel- 
ing his legs. 

“You 


panted vengefully between blows 


mamma be!” 


he 


“Ti 


leave my 
fix you good, I| will!” 

The woman dropped to her knees 
with a sob, and caught the boy to 
her breast. Heenan, smiling broadly, 
squatted to look into the man child’s 
angry eyes. 

“I wouldn’t hurt your maw, sonny,” 
he assured him. 

“Would so!” the boy insisted stoutly. 

Heenan straightened up and adjusted 
his hood. 

“T’ll back-track,” he said suddenly. 
“T followed the only trail to the glacier 
two mile below here an’ see no sign 
of him. I switched off there an’ come 
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round the end, ’stead o’ tryin’ to cross. 
If he’s stuck somewhere, it’s likely on 
the glacier.” 

Words of consolation, of encourage- 
ment, came to his lips, and remained 
unuttered. A dead friend had carried 
into eternity the seal of his promise 
to kill the man this woman mourned 
for. The slim chance of success in 
finding the missing man in the blinding 
smother of the blizzard meant only a 
short reprieve. 

“T’ll do what I can,” Heenan mut- 
tered, and turned to leave. 

“Wait!” 

Heenan, with his hand on the door, 
looked back into the muzzle of a re- 
volver in the woman’s hand. 

“We heard you—you had promised 
to do for him,” she said desperately. 
“Is that true?” 

Heenan nodded _ casually. The 
woman’s finger tensed on the trigger, 
and the hammer slowly rose. 

“Then if you find him, you’ll only— 
only You'll kill him if you find 
him?” 

“I promised Bud l’d get him, an’ I 
will,” Heenan informed her. “But not 
now. His paw’s in Selvak an’ wants 
to see him. I'll take him there alive, 
an’ then—it’s me an’ him for it.” 

“His—father?” the woman faltered. 

“Yes. The old man’s almost all in 
an’ wants to give Red his blessin’ an’ 
his bank roll.” 

“His father!” she repeated dazedly. 

Heenan nodded, and threw open the 
door. 

“Wait!” she commanded again. “I 
could kill you now, Heenan.” 

“Sure could,” Heenan admitted 
cheerfully. ‘An’ after I’m dead I'll 
do a fine job o’ findin’ Red, won’t I? 
Better not, Kate. When him an’ me 
goes to it, I’ll give him an even chance. 
Get me now an’ yuh get him along 
with me.” 

The revolver 


’ 





from the 


dropped 


woman’s nerveless fingers and clanged 
on the floor. 

“That’s sense,” Heenan approved, 
and stepped outside. 

As he crossed the threshold, the hut 
was filled with the roar of an explo- 
sion, and a bullet splattered into a log 
casing by his head. In his fleeting 
glimpse back as he ducked out and 
slammed the door to behind him, he 
saw the boy in front of his mother, 
both eyes shut, face ludicrously con- 
torted, holding the gun in both chubby. 
fists and striving to pull the trigger 
again. 

“Why, the fightin’ little son of a 
gun!” Heenan chortled as he unsnarled 
his tired dogs. “The game little spit- 
fire!” 

He straightened his team out, and 
a moment later man- and dogs had dis- 
appeared in the gray gloom of the 
thick-falling snow. 


Heenan could no more have ex- 
plained how he found his way to the 
glacier through that smother of snow 
than a duck could explain the guiding 
principle of its unerring flight. But 
find his way he did, and in the lead 
of his dogs carefully advanced over 
the rough surface of the great ice lake, 
scarred with treacherous crevasses. It 
for a nervous man, this 
mighty 

snow 


was no work 
route among the 
chasms, often masked with 
bridges that would not bear a man’s 
weight, unable to see more than a few 
yards in any direction. At each step 
he tested the snow in front of him 
before trusting his weight on it. Once 
he prodded the seemingly solid snow 
before him tentatively with his right 
foot, found it apparently safe, and in 
the fraction of time ere he transferred 
his weight to it, looked straight down 
into space. He stood on the very edge 
of the crevasse that had yawned under 
him with the collapse of the snow 
bridge, his right foot extended* over 


picking a 














the dark abyss, and stared coolly down 
into the tomb that had opened to swal- 
low him. A sudden movement would 
have spelled death. He drew his foot 
back slowly, shifted his weight to it 
with infinite care, and inch by inch 
edged back from the crumbling, slip- 
pery brink. 

Picking his way thus, he all but 
stepped on one of Cochrane’s dogs, all 
drifted over with snow, ere he was 
aware of the animal. 

Four dogs in harness lay so buried 
on the very brink of a narrow crevasse. 
Heenan advanced cautiously to the edge 
and looked down. Five feet below was 
the sled, jammed crosswise between the 
ice walls of the chasm, which was 
slightly narrower at that depth than 
at the surface. Cochrane sat on the 
sled, his knees drawn up under his chin 
and his head dropped limply forward. 
Heenan called to him, but received no 
reply. The man was either dead or 
unconscious. 

Heenan drew back from the edge 
and studied the situation carefully. 
The manner of the accident was easily 
read. The dogs had crossed the snow 
roof of the chasm safely, but man and 
sled had crashed through, the sled by 
a fortunate chance jamming where the 
walls bulged inward. The victim of 
the disaster could have made but little 
effort to extricate himself, for fear of 
ny movement dislodging the sled from 
its precarious resting place. 

And rescuing a helpless man from 
that position single-handed presented a 
delicate problem. Be it said to 
Heenan’s credit that the thought of 
leaving Cochrane did not enter his 
mind. . Abandoning him would have 
been the simplest way for Heenan to 
have erased his obligation to a dead 
friend. The man he planned to rescue 


was the man he had sworn to kill, but 
the thought of deserting him in his 
present predicament was nonexistent in 
Heenan’s mind. 
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discovered a 
small crack in the ice about two feet 
wide, running approximately parallel to 
the crevasse into which Cochrane had 


Searching about, he 


fallen and some thirty feet distant 
therefrom. He unhitched his dogs, un- 
loaded his sled, and thrust it, rear end 
foremost, into the narrow crack. 

He pulled horizontally on the tow- 
line, and made sure that the wedged 
sled would hold. Then he attached his 
sled lashings to the towline, making 
thereby a line that would reach to the 
edge of the crevasse into which Coch- 
rane had fallen, with about twelve feet 
to spare. He tested the strength of 
this patchwork of leather and rope as 
well as he was able, and, after cutting 
loose Cochrane’s dogs, lay face down- 
ward on the edge of the chasm. Grasp- 
ing the line attached to his own sled, 
which was wedged in the narrow paral- 
lel crack, he let himself over the edge 
and worked his way carefully down to 
a level with the helpless man on the 
sled. His descent was slow, for he was 
aware that any sudden jerk on the line 
might wrench free from its slippery 
leverage the sled to which it was at- 
tached and precipitate him into the 
gloomy abyss that yawned below. 

Arrived on a level with Cochrane, 
Heenan, clinging to the rope with his 
legs and his left hand, felt of the un- 
conscious man’s breast for signs of life. 
He found that Cochrane’s heart was still 
beating, though faintly, and began his 
ticklish task of securing him with the 
rope without disturbing the delicate 
equilibrium of the sled upon which he 
was resting. Hanging so in mid-air be- 
tween the gloomy, weird walls of the 
crevasse, he had just succeeded in pass- 
ing the end of the line on which he 
hung under Cochrane’s armpits, when 
his movements, deft as they were, 
slightly jarred the delicately balanced 
sled. Heenan clutched Cochrane in the 
crook of his right arm as the sled 
tilted, twisted, and flashed downward, 
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bounding from wall to wall in its flight, 
and filling the chasm with a vibrant, 
dull thunder of echoes. - 

Heenan’s first thought, as he swung 
in space, his left arm and his légs 
twisted about the thin line and his right 
arm circling Cochrane’s unconscious 
form, was a desperate speculation on 
the strength of the assortment of ropes 
and leather he had spliced. Would it 
hold the added weight of Cochrane? 
He had intended fastening the end of 
the line to the unconscious man, as- 
cending to the surface himself, and 
then dragging the other up, thus put- 
ting the strain of only one man’s 
weight at a time on the rope. For a 


few seconds after the sled fell from 
beneath Cochrane so suddenly, Heenan 
swung over space with his unconscious 
burden, not daring to put the added 
strain of the slightest movement on the 
line, and expecting each instant to feel 
it part or to sense the dislodgment of 


the wedged sled he depended on as an 
anchor. 

3ut line and sled held firm, and 
Heenan fell to the task of extricating 
himself and Cochrane from their peril- 
ous position. It was out of the question 
to attempt to climb the rope with 
Cochrane in his arms. Even had he 
possessed the strength for it, the in- 
evitable jerkiness of his progress up- 
ward, bearing his burden, would entail 
an almost certainly fatal strain on the 
rope. He must carry out his original 
intention of securing Cochrane by the 
end of the line, gaining the surface 
himself, and then drawing the other up. 
To accomplish this had been no sim- 
ple matter when Cochrane had been 
seated on the sled. But now, compelled 
to cling to the line and at the same 
time to support Cochrane, Heenan 
found the task well-nigh impossible. 

The strain on his arms was terrific, 
and he was conscious of a flood of per- 
spiration pouring from his face and 
body. Fortunately he had succeeded 


in passing the line under Cochrane’s 
armpits ere the sled fell, and his task 
was now only to tie the knot securely. 
He accomplished this, after what 
seemed to him hours of patient effort, 
by working with the fingers of the hand 
clasping Cochrane and his teeth. In 
reality the operation consumed less than 
three minutes. Then he let the un- 
conscious man down as far as he was 
able. He could not keep hold of him 
until the line was taut, and so was com- 
pelled to risk another sharp jerk on 
the line by letting him drop some three 
feet. But again the hastily spliced line 
held, and Heenan drew himself to the 
surface, leaving Cochrane swinging in 
space. For a moment he lay panting 
on the snow, spent by his efforts; then, 
summoning his strength, he hauled 
Cochrane up hand over hand, and, 
securing his sled from the smaller cre- 
vasse, carefully bundled the uncon- 
scious man thereon and harnessed his 
dogs. 

As he finished harnessing his team, 
Cochrane partially regained conscious- 
ness and stirred in his fur wrap- 
pings, mumbling incoherently. Heenan 
jammed him down on the sled with a 
none-too-gentle hand. 

“Shut up an’ keep still, damn yuh!” 
he snarled. “You’ve give me trouble 
enough for one day. Yuh start ravin’ 
around now an’ I'll just pitch yuh back 
where I took yuh from.” 

He stumbled out, in the lead of his 
tired dogs, and started on his precari- 
ous trip back across the glacier to the 
comparative safety of the mountain- 
side and the shelter of the shack, mur- 
muring anathemas on himself, his vi- 
carious enemy on the sled, and the mem- 
ory of the man whose grudge he had 
promised to carry on. 

““Dawg-gone other people’s troubles !” 
he summed up his grievances. ‘Whyn’t 
I never get sense to stay shut of ’em?” 


Cochrane proved to be not seriously 
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frozen, and revived soon after reaching 
the shack, though not sufficiently to rec- 
ognize Heenan. The boy was asleep 
when Heenan reached the shack, and 
while the woman ministered to the half- 
delirious man, Bill, unnoticed, searched 
the place. Thereafter -he sat by the 
table, weary-eyed, slouched low in his 
chair, watching the woman working 
over the man in the bunk. At length 
Cochrane’s muttering ceased, and his 
breathing became regular and slow. 

“Asleep?” Heenan questioned. 

The woman rose. 

“Yes.” 

She crossed the room aimlessly, and 

casually lifted the lid from a small chest 
on a shelf back of the stove. Heenarw 
laughed at her involuntary start of sur- 
prise. : 
“T reckon I kind o’ cleaned up the 
hardware while yuh were tendin’ him,” 
he said jestingly, exhibiting the gun he 
had taken from the chest. “Behave, 
Kate !” 

The woman made a hopeless ges- 
ture, and, crossing dispiritedly to the 
table, sat down opposite Heenan. 

“Bill, let up on us!” she begged. 

Heenan shrugged. 

“Nothin’ against you, Kate, but it’s 
me an’ him for it in the end. Why, 
Kate, he’s gettin’ all the best of it 
If I hadn’t found 
there on the glacier, he’d 


through me, anyhow. 
him down 
been a sure goner. Course he’s got to 
settle with me yet, but it’s an even thing 
between us. You know I'll give him a 
fair cut when we come to it.” 

The woman opened the table drawer, 
and, taking therefrom a roll of paper, 
silently handed it to Heenan. Bill 
scanned the document, and lifted his 
eyebrows in surprise. 

“Married, huh?’ he exclaimed. 
“Well, well! I didn’t think you were 
the marryin’ kind, Kate.” 

The woman reached across the table 
and clasped his big hand with both her 
own. 
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“That’s just it! I am the marrying 
kind!” she cried passionately. “I’m not 
the sinful, frivolous dance-hall fool that 
was Bud Lenk’s girl, Bill.. The hor- 
rible woman of that time was just an 
evil nightmare, a frightful, unreal 
dream of being that intervened between 
my girlhood and the time that I found 
life and love, true wifehood and mother- 
hood, in my husband. Ah, Bill, we've 
been so truly happy together! He’s 
been so good and tender to me, and I 
love him so! We were both bad and 
miserable till we found each other, Bill, 
but from the moment we met we both 
began to rise clear of the mire we’d 
foundered in. We each loved the good 
in the other, and each forsook sin and 
shame and folly to be worthy of the 
other’s ideal. And our boy, Bill—the 
dear, brave little child of our fine love 
—would you rob him of his father to 
keep your promise to a dead man? A 
dead man who Bill, you can’t!’ 

Heenan glowered. 

“Bud was my tillicum,” he growled. 
“An’ he was a white man. You've got 
real uppity, ain’t yuh? When yuh 
trained with Bud, yuh ; 

“T am ‘uppity’!’ the woman flared. 
“T’ve got a right to be. I’m a good 
wife and mother in spite of the awful 
fact that when I trained with Bud, I 
was as low as he could drag me. Ah, 
Bill, he wasn’t a white man with a 
woman. I know he was a good pard- 
ner to a man, but he was a beast with 
a woman. I lived in hell with him, 
Bill, and when Red showed me the way 
to paradise, can you blame me for tak- 
ing it? Would Bud have stuck to me? 
You know he wouldn’t. I was only 
one of many to him; my going didn’t 
hurt him; he’d never have given me a 
second thought if it hadn’t been for his 
pride. It hurt his precious pride when 
Red took from him. He never 
loved me; he only hated Red. Ah, he 
could hate!” 


me 
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“Sure could,” Heenan agreed gloom- 
ily. 

Remembrance troubled and _sad- 
dened him. Bud Lenk had been his 
friend and partner, a wild, hard-fight- 
ing, hard-drinking gambler, prospector, 
and adventurer of wilderness and camp. 
He had been a man to Heenan’s liking, 
of a strength to match his own strength 
on the trail, of cool courage in the face 
of any danger, and wild pranks and ex- 
cesses during the rare periods of afflu- 
ent leisure in camp. And for the last 
year of his life Bud had hated the man 
who lay asleep in the bunk, the man 
for whom this woman pleaded, with a 
maniacal intensity in keeping with his 
untamed will. For a year Bud had 
sought the.object of his hatred, raving 
drunk with the excess of rage that was 
in him, and, dying in the search, blasted 
by the consuming power of his obses- 
sion, had willed his dreadful enmity to 
Heenan. 

And Heenan had nursed this legacy 
in his heart as a sacred trust, for the 
man had been his friend. The woman’s 
denunciation of Bud rankled; her un- 
favorable comparison of him with her 
husband stirred old dregs of hate. 

“Yuh figure this husband o’ yours 
angel, don’t yuh?’ Heenan 
sneered. “Think he’ll stand for yuh 
after he finds his old man wants to 
take him back? With all the 
an’ everythin’ he’ll have comin’ to him? 
Huh! He'll ditch you like an old 
shirt !” 

The woman smiled slightly, a queer, 
far-away look in her eyes. 

“Thank God you can’t kill that!” she 
murmured. 

“What do you mean?’ 
manded suspiciously. 

“My faith,” she answered softly. 
“You don’t understand that, do you?” 

“T understand that he’ll be fit to start 
by mornin’,” Heenan countered sul- 
lenly. ‘‘An’ he’s goin’ to start!” 

The woman nodded. 


some 


money 


, 


Heenan de- 


. “All right. But the boy and I go 
with him. Oh, yes, we do, Bill Heenan, 
lf you. won’t take us, we'll follow as 
far and as fast as we can. If you’re 
capable of leaving us to die in the snow, 
we'll die so—but we’re going along.” 


Heenan camped that night in the lee 
of an alder thicket near the shack. He 
had with him the dogs and sled and all 
the firearms, so the Cochranes were 
helpless, even had the man been able 
to travel alone. The storm ceased dur- 
ing the night, and the morning came 
clear, cold, and still. Heenan appeared 
at the shack before the late dawn and 
found Cochrane and his wife awake and 
dressed. The man was weak and suf- 
fering from the effect of his exposure, 
but sane and cool. At Heenan’s order, 
the woman prepared breakfast while 
the man made ready to leave, woke and 
dressed his boy, and asked a few short 
questions about his father. 

The boy glowered at Heenan with 
sullen curiosity while at breakfast, and 
spoke only to his father and mother in 
furtive whispers. Once Heenan, glanc- 
ing around suddenly, caught the boy 
grinning at him mischievously, but when 
he saw that he was observed, he imme- 
diately drew his face into a_ sullen 
frown. 

Before and had 
done eating, the woman donned her furs 
and the trail. 
Heenan watched her preparations for 
departure with a growing sense of help- 
less anger, and his tone was ugly when 
he rose from the table and ordered 
Cochrane to follow him. The man put 
on his parka, and followed him out 
without a word. After him came the 
woman, leading the boy. She closed 
the door behind her and trailed off 
through the snow behind Heenan: and 
her husband. Heenan turned on her 
with an exasperated oath. 

“Don’t act foolish,” he 


Heenan Cochrane 


dressed boy for the 


begged. 
“We've got to make time an’ can’t be 
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bothered luggin’ a woman an’ ~kid. 
We’ve only got one sled, an’ Red’ll have 
to ride. What kind of a mother are 
you to try to bring your kid on a trip 
like this ?” 

“We're going with you, Heenan,” the 
woman said calmly. “You can answer 
to yourself and God for anything that 
happens to the boy or me.” 

Heenan shrugged. 

“You'll have to mush, then,” he de- 
clared. “Red ain’t fit, an’ the boy’ll 
have to ride.” 

“All right,” the woman agreed. 
mush, then.” 

Grumbling to himself, Heenan har- 
nessed the dogs, and ordered Cochrane 
onto the sled. When the man was 
seated, Heenan turned to the boy to 
lift him on and tuck him in. The little 
fellow’s clear blue eyes met his stead- 
ily, his look wavering from childish 
anger to friendly interest in the big 
stranger. Heenan grinned broadly, and 
the boy laughed back at him. 

“I shooted you, didn’t 1?” he gurgled 
delightedly as Heenan swung him up. 

“Sure did,” Heenan agreed heartily. 
“Some shot.” 

‘Did it hurt awful 
in a scared voice. 

“Awful,” Heenan 


emnly. 


“Te 
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the boy asked 


assured him sol- 


didn’t go dead, though, did 
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‘Not quite; pretty near, though.” 

“You're bad,” the boy pronounced 
gravely as Heenan tucked him in. 

Heenan flushed painfully. 

“Think so?” he muttered. 

“Mamma says so,” the boy continued. 


“If you wasn’t, I’d like you. I like 
you a little bit, anyhow.” 

“That’s nice,” Heenan mumbled. 
and turned, to find the 
woman watching him with a light of 
triumph in her eyes. 

“Makin’ it tough for me like this 
won't get any of yuh anythin’,” Heenan 
grated. “Think I like this job? Think 


I le rose 


I’m goin’ through with it for the fun 
I get out of it? I’d duck it if I could, 
wouldn’t I? But I can’t, an’ yuh might 
as well take it as it lays an’ stop hopin’ 
that mebbe I’ll quit—’cause I won't.” 

The woman smiled. 

“All right, Bill.” 

“Will you have sense now an’ go 
back with the boy?” 

She shook her head, and, as Heenan 
started the dogs, swung in behind the 
sled for the long, hard march over the 
mountains. The boy whooped shrilly, 
his anger and fear altogether dissipated 
by the exhilaration of motion, and out 
ahead of the dogs Heenan trod the snow 
savagely, clinging fast to the mission 
intrusted to him by one who had been 
his friend, while the boy’s every happy 
shout stabbed him with a barbed arrow 
of pain. 

From the afternoon of the first day 
on the trail, the trip was a nightmare 
of effort and ill luck. Storm and ava- 
lanche combined to check their prog- 
ress. On the eighth night out, in a 
cafion twenty miles from Selvak, a 
snowslide roared down over their 
camping place. Heenan was absent 
from the camp at the time, searching 
for firewood, and thus escaped burial. 
Two hours of frantic digging uncov- 
ered the man, woman, and boy, all 
miraculously unhurt, but sled, dogs, out 
fit—all were gone. Bearing the boy in 
his arms, Heenan led the way for ten 
weary miles to the nearest shelter, a 
miner’s cabin on the trail ten miles from 
Selvak. To him there, in the early 
morning, came his partner, Tin Can 
Harris, urging haste. He had been sent 
by Roswell’s physician with the word 
that the son must arrive soon if he 
were to find the father alive. 

The boy was delirious with fever 
from the effects of the exposure; the 
woman was a haggard shell of worn 
flesh and blood, held up by her calmly 
stubborn, love-buttressed will to follow 
her husband te ‘the end. To permit 
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either her or the boy to attempt the 
remainder of the journey to Selvak in 
their condition would have been sheer 
murder. Heenan went to the woman as 
a suppliant. 

“Stay here with the boy,” he begged. 
“If Red wants to come back after he 
sees his dad, I’ll see that he does come, 
before we—we settle anythin’.” 

The two fanaticists, the implacable 
devotee of the blood feud and the dis- 
ciple of love, stared into each other’s 
eyes. 

“You'll bring him back here?” the 
woman questioned. 

“My word,” Heenan promised. 
—we got to settle it.” 

“All right,” the woman agreed. “I'll 
wait here with the boy.” 

Heenan left Harris with the woman 
and child, and started with Cochrane 
on the last lap of the journey. He felt 
better when he was alone with Coch- 
rane. For him he had absolutely no 
sympathy. To. Heenan Cochrane was 
simply the unworthy and chance re- 
cipient of the woman’s fanatical love. 

“Been pretty soft for you, hasn’t it?” 
he sneered once on the way to Selvak. 
“I reckon mebbe hidin’ back of a 
woman’s skirts is one of the best little 
things you do.” 

Cochrane made no reply. He smiled, 
and the smile conveyed a calm sense of 
Heenan a 


“But 


superiority that loosed in 
suffocating anger. 

They completed the trip in silence, 
and in silence boarded the trim yacht. 
Trenklaw met them on deck and ush- 
ered them into the cabin, where Roswell 
sat waiting. Heenan waited, sullen, 
statuelike, just inside the door, while 
father and son cried out the incoher- 
encies of their first greeting. 

“My boy, I was wrong,” the old man 
said brokenly, patting his son’s broad 
back. “Thank God I’ve found you in 
time! You forgive me?” 

“It’s all right, dad,” the son consoled 
him. : 


“And you'll come with me—at once,” 
Roswell ran on eagerly. “I’m almost 
at the end, boy. I’m leaving everything 
to you, and you shall come back and 
make up for all these wasted years.” 

The younger man raised his head. 

“I want you to see my wife and boy, 
dad,” he said.. “If I can just be sure 
that they are provided for, I * 

“Your wife!” the old man exclaimed. 
“I didn’t know * Suspicion kin- 
dled suddenly in his eyes, and he half 
rose from his chair. “Not that woman 
of the dance halls you were so shame- 
fully embroiled with at Eagle City!” he 
rasped. “Not that baggage that——” 

“Stop!” the son cut him off sharply. 
“She’s my wife, dad, and the finest 
woman living. She’s a million times 
too good for me. You can thank her 
for any decency | have to-day, and you 
can’t speak ill of her before me.” 

“Ah, yes, to be sure,” Roswell agreed 
suavely. ‘Good of her sort, no doubt. 
You can see to it that she’s well pro- 
vided for, but of course now, in your 
new circumstances, you couldn’t—you 
wouldn’t want to continue with her 
as % 

“I’m sorry, dad,” the younger man 
said sharply, rising. “I understand 
what you mean. But she’s my wife, and 
I can’t accept anything she isn’t wel- 
-not much 


1 


come to share in- even so 
as your forgiveness.” 

The old man rose, shaking in every 
limb, his face distorted with anger and 
disappointment. . His eyes fell on 
Heenan, and frantically he appealed to 
him. 

“Can’t you make him see his mis- 
take?” he begged. ‘He won’t listen 
to me; I have no power with him. You 
know what this woman is, this creature 
of the dance halls! Can’t you make him 
see her as she is?” 

Heenan turned to the younger man 
with sudden decision. 

“If I call it off—quit,” he said slowly, 




















“will you agree to leave her an’ go 
with your father?” 

“Yes, yes,” the old man chimed in 
eagerly. ‘We'll settle an income on 
her, my boy, and a 

“No,” the son said firmly. 

“You—you cling to this shameful 
woman when—when I offer you I 
come to you a dying man, and you— 
you * the father stammered, inco- 
herent with rage. “Trenklaw! Trenk- 
law, that will—in the safe—the last— 
tear it up, tear it up, I say! And you 
—you ingrate, you vile scum, you de- 
bauched Out! I was a weak old 
fool to ever seek you! Out with you, 
and take your father’s everlasting curse 
as you go! Out!” 

The son bowed and left the cabin, 
followed by Heenan. In silence they 
went ashore and prepared for the re- 
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turn trip to the cabin, where the woman 
and the boy awaited them. When the 
dogs were harnessed and all was ready 
for the start, Heenan handed Cochrane 
the revolver he had taken from him, 
butt first. 

“Yuh’ve proved me a quitter,” he 
said dazedly, “a rank quitter—an’ the 
funny part is I’m glad of it. If yuh’d 
took up that offer I made to let you 
off, I’d stuck an’ shot it out with yuh. 


But yuh didn’t—an’ I quit! Tell the 
little geezer ‘hello’ for me.” 
He stood before his shack and 


watched the man out of sight down 
the trail. 

“I’m sorry, Bud,” he muttered to the 
gray sky. “Our money was counterfeit 
in the game that man an’ his woman 
play. I had to sit out, ’cause we had 


no cards comin’! 





On Seeing Certain Pictures of Women and Chi'dren 


S' Y)METHING beside the picture—something real, 
Beyond the painter’s choice of blue and gold— 

Is gathered up within a garment’s fold, 

Is writ behind a lip’s unbroken seal. 

A woman’s hand, a child, was an appeal 

To him for swift expression, ere the mold 

Of memory was set, the warm breath cold. 


And what he saw and “elt, I see and feel. 


No question here of laws or social change ; 
Art, the conservator, keeps Beauty’s trust. 


Yet—who knows where that little child may lead? 
And by that woman’s hand it were not strange 

If wounds were healed whereat the nations bleed, 
When man’s defenses crumble to God’s dust. 
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I—STOP, LOOK, LISTEN! 


HE good spring days on upper 
Broadway! They are bright, 
particular days; days when 


the crisp sunshine whitens the 
sidewalks, clear-starches the 
sky, picks out the apartment palaces in 
the tinted detail of aquarelle, and tempts 


forth the delicate ladies of the West 
Side to parade in fine raiment. They 
are days that bring joy to the hearts 
and lucre to the purses of the little 
dealers in their little vanity shops. 

Lower down the great, throbbing ar- 
tery of metropolitan life there are other 
dealers in vanities, in a different sort of 
vanity box. They are white-coated and 
deft of hand these downtown traffickers 
in vain things. To them flock young 
men with gray-shot hair, that they may 
kill the pain of the ceaseless dollar 
scramble with the explosive cocktail and 
the high ball of adamantine hardness. 
Doubtless this is in some. sort a corol- 
lary of that brave, expensive parade 
between the hat shops of the apartment 
district. 

Omnia vanitas, and to each his van- 
ity. If it were not inscrutably worth 
while, it would disappear. Men must 
work, and women must wear the lat- 
est fashions, though the taxicabs rear 
at them. After all, was not upper Man- 
hattan built for pretty femininity, that 


it might be cozily housed, daintily fed, 
persistently amused, and enabled to 
stand forth unabashed in a thousand 
dollars’ worth of dry goods? 

In the spring, whatever is is right; 
and if thirty dollars pays for a hat that 
three weeks later goes begging for ten, 
why, women should stay awake and 
worry about it. 

Avid interest, therefore, on the side- 
walk outside the Vanity Box, swept and 
garnished for the opening day; and, 
within, fluttering hopes and fears. 
Three complete adventures are accorded 
humanity, even in four: crises is the 
soul relentlessly headed for Gehenna or 
the Throne—in birth, in death, in mar- 
riage, and in opening a store. 

There eager interest, therefore, 
in the pretty window of the Vanity 
Box, with its model frocks and its model 
hats poised on slender brass stands be- 
fore lace-covered period screens; in the 
dashing gilt autograph scrawls on the 
polished pane announcing that Madame 
Louise was responsible for the modes 
and Mademoiselle Estelle for the mil- 
linery. But in the quiet interior, almost 
breathless in its refinement of white 
enamel, shaded lights, and beveled mir- 
rors, the hearts of Louisa Harrigan and 
Stella Delehanty wavered between high 
hope and fluttering fear. 


was 
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In her glazed workroom at the back, 
before a narrow bench littered _with 
hat shapes, scraps of gay material, and 
shimmering plumes torn from the 
weaker creation, Miss Delehanty emit- 
ted a musical little yelp at the first 
startling call of her telephone bell. She 
almost grabbed the receiver, placing a 
slim hand over her other ear to shut 
out the grinding of the street cars. 

“Yes; is it you? Oh, no, 
of course I’m not disappointed. It’s 
kind of you to remember. Did 
] sound that way? Well, I thought, at 
that it might be a customer. 

Oh, but really, I’ve nothing to 
come out and celebrate yet. I haven't 
sold a thing—the silly people just stare 
and walk on. I know how it feels to 
sit back in a web now and watch flies 
go past, and I guess I’m going to be 
kinder to spiders in future. . . . 
Yes, of course; it all comes with a rush, 
once you get known. What’s 
that? For luck, did you say? You’re 
awfully kind, but I have so many things 
to do this evening, and do you think 
it would be quite proper? ... 
Yes, I know I did; but that was in the 
afternoon. There is a difference; and 
I should have to dress, and I mustn’t 
be late, because it’s my turn to open to- 
morrow. Well, I’ll come with 
you, if I may go home quite early. 
Yes, after all, it is an occasion, 

And you'll call at seven? 

Oh, yes, it’s a prom- 


first, 


isn’t it? 
Good-by. 
ise. Surest thing you know. 
Good-by.” 


She hooked up the receiver and 
turned, with a start, toward the shop. 
Some one was talking on the other side 
of the partition, talking in a silvery 
voice that was not the voice of Louisa 
Harrigan. Peering through one of the 
fleurs-de-lys cut in the frosted glass of 
her workroom door, Stella beheld in fu- 
turist sections the radiantly enchanting 
figure of the First Customer. 

For a long time she listened, with 


bated breath, to talk of luscious mate- 
rials in expensive styles. 

‘Well, I think that is all,’ said the 
First Customer at length. Even viewed 
in sections through cut glass, she was a 
brilliant, positive blonde, coiffed and 
groomed to the last moment. Her face 
showed the tired, handsome profile of 
a queen. “Except the black charmeuse, 
of course,” she added. “I’m anxious 
about that. To-morrow I shall have 
more time, and we will decide. I 
thought of a deep velvet flounce, ap- 
plied in V shapes, with gold hand em- 
broidery along the corsage. Do you 
think you could get me the real thing ?” 

“As our first client,” came the mellow 
tones of Louisa, “madame is assured of 
our earnest endeavors to please.” 

“So kind of you,” said the silver 
voice. ‘Till to-morrow, then, at three.” 

“To the pleasure, madame.” 

The street door opened and closed, 
and the First Customer departed, leav- 
ing behind her a faint aroma of costli- 
ness. Louisa Harrigan, her broad, in- 
fantile face beaming above her hundred 
and sixty pounds of imposing woman- 
hood, swept back down the green-pile 
carpet like a ship in full sail. 

“For the love of Mike, Stella!’ she 
cried in ecstasy. “We’ve got ’em go- 
ing! And, oh, honey, did you hear me 
throwing the spiel °” 

Stella’s supple figure slipped out of 
her workroom to fall joyously dnto her 
partner’s magnificent arms. 

“T was listening,” she said, when they 
parted to straighten their hair, with soft 
pats, before the mirrors. “That order 
must be worth two hundred.” 

“And then some dollars, if I can get 
the jump on her with the bill. Oh, I 
bet her nobs can stand acid! That 
woman had the swellest imported lines 
clear down to her skin—you could hear 
’em whispering the parley voo. And 
say! Did you see her car? The big- 
gest, quietest limousine in New York, 
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with a monogram on the door that made 
more noise than the motor.” 

“Pity she didn’t want some hats, too. 
I just ache with jealousy. I’ve been 
invited to celebrate opening day, and I 
shan’t have a thing to celebrate.” 

“You've got another hour to connect 
in,” said Louisa. “It’s never too late 
till closing time. Was it that young 
Farrell, who drove you around yester- 
day?” 

Stella nodded. “He just called me on 
the phone,” she said. Then something 
in the tone of the inquiry caused her to 
add, with the directness women often 
employ among themselves: ‘Why don’t 
you like him? I think he’s handsome.” 

“Oh, he’s easy enough to look at. In 
fact, he’s too good looking to be true, 
and his Balmacaan positively barks. 
You know it isn’t the best possible way 
to make acquaintances, going and get- 
ting your fingers trapped in the sub- 
way.” 

“But it was an accident, truly,” pro- 
tested Stella. “He had to cut my glove 
off with his pocketknife. One of the 
fingers hurts yet.” 

“Nobody was accusing you. But a 
man who drives around town in a two- 
seater six_has oodles more money than 
sense, anyway. If you look at his car, 
you'll find the rubber mat all scored 
with high heels on the right-hand side. 
Better put old man Farrell’s boy 
Bobby on the watchful-waiting list.” 

“Hush! Here comes somebody now! 
Oh, I hope it’s hats this time!” 

Stella moved forward expectantly as 
two customers entered. They appeared 
to be mother and daughter; but the 
mother was brisk, compact-of figure, 
with a snap in her gaze that belied her 
gray hair, while the daughter was tall 
and languid, with weak blue eyes and 
a slight stoop. 

It was hats. Immediately it appeared 
that the elder woman had seen in the 
window the precise confection she had 
been seeking. It was a rather rakish 


novelty in old-gold velvet. Secretly 
thrilling, Stella assisted her to try it on 
before one of the easel mirrors. The 
tall girl watched with manifest disap- 
proval. 

“Just the very thing I wanted,” said 
the gray-haired woman, turning her 
head from side to side. “What do you 
think now, Gladys?” There was a faint 
suggestion of appeal in her tone. 

“You can’t make me like it, mamma,” 
replied her daughter, after an internal 
struggle. “I wouldn’t dare wear such 
a freak. It’s too inexpressibly—nifty !” 
She shuddered, and turned her pale eyes 
away toward the window and _ the 
Broadway traffic. 

“Oh, but you haven’t my shoulders, 
my dear,” pleaded her mother. 

The argument appeared to be particu- 
larly unfortunate. 

“I’m sure papa will dislike it,” 
the girl. 

“Your poor father has never forgot- 
ten the sunbonnet I wore thirty years 
ago. You'll understand why, some day, 
if you get half as good a man.” She 
exchanged a brisk, comprehending smile 
with Louisa. “And some day you'll be 
glad you have a young-looking mother, 
too,” she added, with recovered spirits. 

The humorous eyes, twinkling with 
the ardor of shopping and a zest of life 
that age could not wither, again studied 
the hat from every angle with lively 
satisfaction. For a time she discussed 
with Stella the possibility of “toning 
it down,” to lose patience finally and 
rise with an air of decision. 

“Do what you like with it,” she said, 
“but send it, anyway. I never could 
resist temptation; and when I grow too 
old to like nice things, I’m going to take 
a great, big dose of poison. So that 
settles it.” 

She paid and departed, incurably 
smart, inexorably youthful, followed by 
her lanky daughter in a state of slightly 
embittered tolerance. 

“See here, you'll never get rich,” said 


said 
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Louisa, “until you learn to soak it to 
a woman five dollars higher for being 
quite sure what she wants.” 

Stella, however, was discovering un- 
suspected beauties in some specimens 
of the national currency, and life 
seemed too good to her to translate 
itself in any such terms as five dollars. 

“T don’t care,” she answered. “It’s 
the first money I ever earned. This 
little greenback is going to have an 
oxidized-silver frame, and hang over 
my worktable.” 

Louisa snorted, turning away to 
straighten her line of model frocks. 

“T’ve had three stores,” she observed, 
“and I always found that money 
brought me more luck in the bank than 
hanging on a wall in a frame.” 

“But it isn’t for luck, Louisa—it’s a 
charter of freedom. It’s a declaration 
of independence! You don’t under- 
stand. I’m twenty-two, and all my life 


I’ve been doing just what I was told. 
I never had any of the fun that other 


girls have. Now I’m a business woman, 
and a self-supporting citizen in my own 
right. I’m going to do precisely as I 
please seven days in the week, with 
nobody on earth to tell me I can’t. Oh, 
I have plenty to celebrate, after all.” 

“You’re not the first girl who got 
out,” said Louisa, with a shrug of her 
majestic shoulders. 

Silence fell on the Vanity Box for a 
moment, while the clock in the fitting 
room ticked impertinently. Then, quite 
without warning, Louisa Harrigan 
turned from her frocks, to grab her 
pretty partner by the arms and look into 
her shining eyes, with an almost mater- 
nal tenderness. 

“Kid, I’ve been there, too,” she said. 
“Better run home early and take all the 
time you want to dress. You can leave 
me to close up.” 

She held the younger woman at arm’s 
length, assessing her vivid features. 

“You’re looking fine,” she declared, 
at length. “Somebody home and a 


, 


light in the window. Young Farrell 
won’t be bored, at that.” 

“I wish you were coming,” said 
Stella. “I like my partner a whole lot.” 

But Mrs. Harrigan, visibly congeal- 
ing, was already busy with her frocks. 

“Massage checks keep me poor, with- 
out going out on a bat,” she replied. 
“And let me tell you another thing— 
it isn’t good for partners to see 
each other outside of hours. Business 
friendship is like meringue pie—all 
sweet and frothy on the top, but if you 
cut down far enough, you reach the icy 
lemon. Beat it now, and have a good 
time.” 


II. 


The lovely spring evenings on upper 
Broadway! They are clear, clean even- 
ings, murmurous with the joy trumpets 
of scurrying autos, with electric arcs 
shining ahead like a string of pearls, 
tiny emerald lamps marking the car- 
riage ways, and here and there a store 
adding ruby gleams to the jeweled, ro- 
mantic night. 

Muffled to the chin and roaring 
downtown in a deep tub seat of Bobby 
Farrell’s extravagant runabout, Stella 
Delehanty felt the exhilaration of a 
surf rider. It was as if she were rush- 
ing forward to a burning beach on a 
foamy crest of that restless sea that is 
the life of Manhattan. 

Immeasurable are the emotions of 
young people when, for the first time, 
the curtain is raised to them on the glit- 
tering metropolitan spectacle, while the 
wings of the moth that is in human 
nature have yet to become singed and 
weary. No doubt the student of some 
future age, living in a city that shall 
have learned to take all the golden 
dreams and sweet illusions and aspiring 
instincts of the youth that flocks to its 
gates, and to weave them into a life 
harmonious and useful and secure, will 
write down the twentieth century as a 
sort of wasteful social lunatic. But he 
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wili have to admit that life in these 
days must havé been quite thrillingly 
adventurous; and he may conceivably, 
not without a certain shyness, regret the 
vanished romance of Broadway. 

They went to the Veranda 
taurant, where Farrell was received 
with the deference accorded a fils-d- 
papa who, being a generous spender of 
money, had nevertheless the reputation 
of knowing tolerably well what he was 
about. The Veranda occupied the top 
floor of a building nearly as high as its 
prices, and its impudent magnificence 
took Stella by storm. Its decorations 
were costly to the verge of barbaric 
splendor, but she was stunned into ad- 
miration of their blaze and glitter; its 
singers were inclined to be vociferous, 
and its music stridently syncopated, but 
the mad measures set her feet to tap- 
ping; its food was offered with a cyn- 
ical indifference born of the knowledge 
that food was the last thing people 
sought there, but in that atmosphere of 
vehement stimulation it was ambrosia. 

The place throbbed with the desire 
of vivid life, with all the modern avid- 
ity of crowded experience. It expressed 
it, traded upon it, waxed fat upon it; 
but the last thing it dreamed of at- 
tempting was to satisfy it. People 
wanted to feel themselves living, re- 


Res- 


marked the acute managers of the 
Veranda, and they charged them stiffly 
to aid in creating the illusion. 

And, indeed, Stella had the illusion 
that she was really living for the first 
time, especially when Bobby Farrell 
leaned his handsome head and broad 
shoulders over the table to talk to her. 
Farrell had been aware of his good 
looks so long that the knowledge no 
longer caused him any embarrassment. 
Though she would not have done it for 
worlds, Stella longed to run a finger 
over his thick, smooth eyebrows. She 


tried a few of the dances instead, and 
found them absurdly easy and strangely 
She 


galvanizing. imagined that it 











would be glorious to face Farrell across 
the dinner table through an eternal suc- 
cession of such evenings, but the pre- 
cise effect of such an arrangement on 


her new-won freedom did not occur 
to her. 
“You shining little beauty!” said 


Farrell, when he had taken advantage 
of an interval to light his first cigarette. 
“I wonder who you are, really?” 

“I’m the girl who got her fingers 
trapped in the subway,” she replied, 
and held up a faintly discolored finger 
nail to prove it. 

“Yes; but I want to know.” 

“There isn’t anything to tell. I came 
from Nowhere, Montana, and 
never been anywhere—at least, not to 
notice it. I was companion to an in- 
valid, you see, and I| didn’t dare leave 
her. She was so frail her soul would 
have blown away if I hadn’t kept a 
paper weight on it. And then she made 
things harder by shaking her will at 
me until I ached to steal the thing and 
burn it. I’ve been dragged through 
London and Paris and without 
seeing anything but the insides of the 
hotels, and they’re all the same.” 
Farrell. ‘Some 

sort of uncon- 

They suck the 


youth out of younger people 


I’ve 


Rome 


“IT know,” assented 
of those invalids are a 
scious human vampire. 


“It felt like that, som And 
then, when I was left alone, I had to 
work hard to learn a business, so | 
never had any friends or did anything 
interesting. But it’s all different now, 
since I met Louisa—Madame Louise, 


you know. She was tired of her hide- 
away store in Columbus*Avenue, and 
she burned to break into high-class lines 
somewhere. As for me—I think I want 
the earth. It isn’t just greediness. I 
like the world, and I love people. I 


want to know everybody and under- 
stand everything.” She leaned for- 
ward, with sparkling eyes. “Mr. Far- 


rell, I thought sometimes I would have 
to crawl along my tunnel till I died. 

















And now, to find it open out on the 
green hilltops in the sunshine—can you 
wonder I’m crazy to run about and 
pluck flowers?” 

Farrell nodded, studying her with 
lingering admiration. He did not notice 
the waiter at his elbow until she di- 
rected his attention to the man. The 
waiter held out a salver with a folded 
note on it. With a word of apology, 
Farrell read the note, borrowed a pen- 
cil, and scribbled a word of reply on 
the back. ; 

“Everybody knows you here,” said 
Stella. “It makes me feel quite im- 
portant.” 

“I wish I were not quite so well 
known at times,’ he answered. “Let’s 
dance this.” 

Their waiter had disappeared with 
the note. A few moments later, as 
they passed the service entrance in the 
rhythmically swaying crowd, another 
waiter emerged, who also bore a salver. 
Stella’s sharpened senses told her at 
once that the folded scrap of paper 
on it was the same that Farrell had 
read. It struck her curiously that their 
waiter should not have delivered it him- 
self. 

Covertly watching, she saw it reach 
the jeweled hand of a woman seated 
at a corner table, a woman whose shim- 
stately head had 
the first. 
Her unrelieved black, 
which, when one comes to think of it, 
is about the most conspicuous thing a 
woman can wear. She was seated with 
her back to Stella, and had disappointed 
the girl by not dancing. Instead, she 
talked very earnestly and all the time; 
her companion, a tired man, with 
pouchy eyes and hair plastered over 
a bald spot, listening, with occasional 
nods of bored understanding. 

Somehow, during the dances, Farrell 
always took a short turn at this end of 
the floor, so that Stella had been un- 
able to steal a glimpse of the wonderful 


mering shoulders and 


Ss 


ittracted her attention from 


dress was an 
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face that she conceived to belong essen- 
tially to such shoulders. But from her 
table, some yards away, she could see 
that the jeweled hand was nervously 
folding and twisting the scrap of paper 
as the unknown beauty talked. 

Stella's every sense was on the alert. 
All the curiosity in her nature was 
aroused by the suggestion of mystery 
attached to the communication. In her 
innocence, she imagined that Farrell 
had no sort of right to exchange notes 
with other women while in her com- 
pany, and, further, that the use of a 
clumsy stratagem to conceal the act 
rendered it inexcusable. Though she 
continued to chatter with him, the inci- 
dent completely dissipated a train of 
thought in which she had indulged once 
or twice during the evening, wherein 
the picture of herself rushing through 
life with Farrell, on a roaring, six- 
cylinder runabout, between endless ave- 
nues of gilded lobster palaces, had been 
not without a certain appeal. 

She met his hypnotic eyes with the 
same smile of ecstatic ignorance, but 
at the back of her brain she was busily 
devising a snare for him. It was some 
chance compliment that gave her the 
opening. 

“Oh, I know I’m not unattractive,” 
she agreed merrily. “But my small 
brunette type has such limitations, don’t 
think? Somehow, you always 
imagine queens to be tall and fair. 
Now, there behind you is the type I 
should choose, if I could make myself 
over.” 

She indicated the stately woman in 
black. Farrell carefully turned his 
head, and after a single glance grimaced 
almost imperceptibly. 

“T think she’s splendid,” said Stella, 
with ensnaring enthusiasm. “Like a 
Llack butterfly.” 

*“Butterfly’s about right,” answered 
Farrell. “You wouldn’t like her. Not 
your sort at all. Her name is Mrs. Rip 
van Winkle.” 


you 
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Stella did not comprehend the insin- 
uation, but his tone inevitably conveyed 
the impression that the woman in black 
was a person of devious methods, and 
by no means entirely recommendable. 

“So you know her?” she asked, with 
careful indifference. 

“No, but I know sufficient about her,” 
Farrell replied. 

“You little liar!” Stella would have 
liked to say, but she thought it instead. 
At the end of the dancing floor, in the 
entrance to the glazed veranda that 
gave the place its name, she could 
plainly see that twisted scrap of paper 
lying where the unknown thad thrown 
it under a potted palm. 

Her metropolitan education had be- 
gun. Its first lesson was the realization 
how swiftly and completely a_ big, 
charming cavalier could shrink into a 
mendacious little boy. Farrell’s mas- 


culine pulchritude completely lost its 
power to amuse, and during the next 


dance Stella stopped, with a little gasp 
of simulated dismay. 

“Wait a moment,” she said hurriedly. 
“I’m afraid—something snapped. Stand 
right in front of me and turn your 
back.” 

With a grin of indulgence, Farrell 
complied. They were near the veranda 
entrance, and Stella scurried into its 
shadows, bending beneath the potted 
palm and pretending to do something 
to the ‘trellised her 
There was nothing wrong with the rib- 
bons; but when she rose and: rejoined 
her companion, there was a queer, 
asymmetrical, thrilling lump beneath 
the delicate fabric of her stocking. It 
consisted of the crumpled note that had 
fallen under the palm. 

“I’m an unscrupulous little beast,” 
she thought. ‘But it’s his fault—he 
should have told the truth.” 

She expected that Farrell would re- 
join the dancers, but he pleaded that 
the floor was too crowded, which was 
indisputably true; and he drew her 


ribbons of shoe. 


arm through his and turned off into 
the dim-lit veranda. It was full of 
palms and wickerwork with green 
cushions, and ran the length of the 
restaurant. Its glazed side afforded a 
spacious view of New York roofs, dark 
and mysterious, traversed by cafions of 
streets that exhaled a luminous mist, as 
of some river of molten gold flowing 
in their depths. 

All the lure and terror of the city 
seemed to spring toward Stella from 
those black roofs, until she caught her 
breath, as a child might gasp at the un- 
folding of a spectacle. To her hitherto 
sheltered imagination, those glowing 
streets were still peopled exclusively by 
citizens leading lives of vivid color, ex- 
pansive freedom, and limitless oppor- 
tunity. For a moment she looked down, 
with eager face and parted lips, ex- 
ulting in the thought that at last she her- 
self was one of them—a sophisticated 
woman of the metropolis, a free citizen 
of a mighty city. 

Then a sudden sense of the black 
mystery of those serried roofs, of her 
own smallness and defenselessness in 
the face of the multitudinous warring 
forces that seethed beneath them, drove 
her back from the pane. Insensibly she 
shrank closer to Farrell, her arm tight- 
ening on his. And as she turned her 
face up to speak, she found herself, to 
her extreme astonishment, whipped up 
in an embrace of scientific precision and 
uncompromisingly kissed. 

“You brilliant little thing, I’m mad 
about you!” he whispered. “I’d like to 
give you everything you want!” 

Bobby Farrell, as Louisa Harrigan 
had admitted, and as his many friends 
agreed, was notably easy to look at; 
and men who are easy to look at are 
commonly not at all difficult to kiss, 
the storybooks notwithstanding. The 
masculine mind, which was responsible 
for the rubber stamp, flings veils 
around dancing, but women know quite 
well what it is for; and even the nicest 
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of them persistently regard flirtation as 
a legitimate form of reconnaissance in 
their love campaign. 

In ordinary circumstances, therefore, 
it is improbable that. Stella Delehanty 
would have experienced any distinct 
sense of outrage, whatever she might 
have said. But the circumstances were 
by no means ordinary. 

In her stocking the crumpled note 
was a hectic inflammatory center, radi- 
ating a glow of tingling, guilty curiosity 
throughout her entire sensory system; 
and what was worse, it had been writ- 
ten by a blonde, as tall and fair as 
Stella herself was petite and vividly 
dark; and, what was a thousand times 
worse than that, Farrell had seen fit to 
lie about it: That you can be momen- 
tarily jealous of a man who doesn’t 
matter a row of pins was discovery 
number two. 

The result was that Farrell found in 
his embrace a form as coldly rigid as 


a plaster statue, and about as entertain- 


ingly responsive. Not being altogether 
a fool, he promptly desisted. 

“Were you thinking of getting mar- 
ried, Mr. Farrell?” asked Stella, in a 
tone like the tinkling of ice in a tum- 
bler. 


“No,” replied Farrell, and gaped, as. 


much off his guard as a small boy de- 
tected in the theft of candy. 

“That’s the truth, anyway. 
was I,” 

“TI wasn’t thinking at all. That’s the 
trouble with me—never did think. I 
was playing the fool, I suppose. Al- 
ways do, somehow. Say, Miss Dele- 
hanty, please—don’t shoot!” 

“If your manners matched up to your 
looks,” said Stella, “I would tell you to 
drive me home.” 

After all, she reflected, he was noth- 
ing more than that—just a spoiled lit- 
tle boy, who pilfered sweets. 

“IT assure you they'll be twenty-two 
carat,” he pleaded. “Correct to the 

7 


Neither 


tick, jeweled in every hole. Just try 
me!” 

Stella regarded him for a space. The 
effort it cost her was remarkably small. 

“Very well,” she said at last. “But 
remember I’ve got you covered.” 

She took his arm, and they passed 
out through the noisy restaurant. The 
fair unknown in the corner, a wrap 
thrown over her splendid shoulders, 
had just risen to go. As she turned to 
join her escort, she presented for the 
first time her profile. It was the same 
world-weary, handsome profile that 
Stella had seen, split into futurist sec- 
tions by the cut glass, through the door 
of her workroom at the Vanity Box. 

The shoulders may .have been, as 
Farrell said, the shoulders of Mrs. Rip 
van Winkle, but the face was the face 
of the First Customer. 


III. 


Seated under a single glow lamp in 
her fitting room, Louisa Harrigan 
looked up, with a start, from a pile of 
foreign fashion journals as the outer 
door of the Vanity Box opened and 
closed. Swift feet pattered down the 
soft carpet, and the fitting-room door 
opened to reveal to her tired eyes the 
refreshing vision of her partner, bright- 
eyed and glowing from the swift dash 
up Broadway. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Louisa! Don’t 
you know it’s nearly midnight?” de- 
manded Miss Delehanty. 

“You don’t say? I’ve been doing 
sums and reading up frocks till I’m too 
cross-eyed to see the clock. I’ve opened 
too many stores, kid, to do any cele- 
brating around nights until I can think 
of next rent day without a sinking sen- 
sation in the corset. Where did you 
spring from?” 

“T saw the light as I was going 
home, so I made Farrell drop me 


here.” 
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The lines of weariness on Louisa’s 
ample features deepened quizzically. 

“Oho! Handsome and—horrid ?” 

“You said it! But I had his num- 
ber in good time. Our first customer 
—you know, the tall blonde that wanted 
gold hand embroidery—we saw her to- 
night, and from what Farrell said I 
guess she’s a grass widow, and I’m 
sure she’s not good credit.” 

Mrs. Harrigan slapped the table in 
front of her with her pink palm. 

“What color of grass?” she de- 
manded. 

“T should think—bluish,” said Stella, 
wide-eyed. 

Her partner’s infantile nose crinkled. 

“Lord, I thought I could tell pure 
silk from the mercerized article, but 
that’s the worst of butting into high- 
priced lines. I suppose I’ve got to 
learn all the fifty-seven four-flushers 
over again. Why, she gave an address 
in one of those bird-cage apartment 
blocks where they’re too select to die 
or be born, the sort of place that has 
a special burglary insurance on the 
gold leaf. What’s the answer?” 

Stella:‘exhibited a lump in her stock- 
ing: 

“T expect we'll find it here,” she said. 
“Farrell swapped confidences with her 
under my nose.” 

They spread the crumpled note on 
the table, and fair hair and dark min- 
gled under the lamp as they studied 


the rubbed penciling: 


’ 


Dear Bossy: Be a pal and send your 
limousine around again at two Credit is 
rotten just now on the frill route, and I need 
it to dazzle some new tradespeople. 

On the reverse, in the expansive 
characters of Mr. Farrell, was the sin- 
gle word: “Sure.” 

The partners eyed each other with 
meaning stares. 

“And he pretended he didn’t know 
her!’ exclaimed Stella. 


“And I buzzed round to the works 
and got one of her frocks started!” said - 
Louisa. 

She rose, with massive decision, and 
rummaged in a drawer on the fleor be- 
hind her. 

“There’s a little charm I forgot to 
hang up that would have saved me the 
trouble,” she said. “It has your framed 
greenback all faded.” 

“What I want,” mused Stella, a lit- 
tle downcast, “is something to cheer 
me up when half the women on Broad- 
way look like cheats, and all the men 
like King David said in his wrath.” 

“They’re pretty good, really. But 
the people you meet when you’re free 
need the once over. The nice ones, you 
see, rush to swap off their freedom for 
a home, and a kind hand to hold in 
trouble—if they’re lucky. It’s the 
other sort that litters the sidewalk.” 

She rose with a triumphant gasp, in 
her hand a scrap of white satin ribbon. 
It was shaped like a very broad “X” 
at the top of a post. “The design was 
an accurate copy of the justly admired 
warnings of the railroad grade cross- 
ing. She affixed it to the wall over her 
desk, jabbing the pins through it with 
a certain deliberation. 

“Inside and out, honey,” she said, 
“stop, look, and listen. You can’t be 
too careful in this burg. I’ll make one 
to fix over your phone to-morrow.” 

“You’re a pet,” murmured Stella. “I 
guess I need it.” 

Impulsively Mrs. Harrigan whirled 
round and folded the girl to her mag- 
nificent bosom. 

“Och, Stella machree?’ she whis- 
pered, “I love ye like a sister! And 
Broadway’s too shy on the safety-first 
signals. Now you beat it home and 
sleep. You’ve had enough freedom 
for one day—and if you think I’m go- 
ing to open up when it’s your early 
turn, you’ve got me dead wrong.” 
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JOHN RANNEY mounted the 
stairs leading to his den in a 
headlong rush, the wortd and 
his brain in utter confu- 
sion. 

As he entered the warmly tinted, in- 
viting room, he happened to catch a 
glimpse of his face in the mirror over 
the mantel—ghastly pallor, tightened 
lips, quivering nostrils—all the usual 
symptoms of more or less cowardly 
reaction. John Ranney sneered. Ac- 
cording to his code, when a man makes 
a fool of himself, let him at least stand 
the consequences like a man, especially 
‘when he has foreseen the end long be- 
fore, as Ranney had foreseen it. Yet 
he had gone on playing the game like 
any amateur, even while the market 
was shaky. He had gambled cleverly. 
So far he had escaped by the skin of 
his teeth; now the wheel had turned, 
that was all. 

He threw himself down on the leather 
divan, weary to the soul. After a strug- 
gle, he was able to force the pictures 
of the day’s disasters into the back- 
ground by memories beautiful and 
faithful. Presently a vision of the most 
enticing, undisciplined redhead ever 
landed under a luxurious roof—the vi- 
‘sion of “Denny,” first and last born, 


seven years old and seven years auto- 
crat—came to infuse new fire into his 
chilled blood. 

Denny! The terror of Dobbin, the 
cook, Sadie, the second girl, Richard, 
the chauffeur, Peter, the butler. Min- 
ister only to Basil—old Basil Trump, 
the gardener. By what means Basil 
had triumphed neither of Denny’s par- 
ents had troubled to guess. 

A loud bang and an exasperating rat- 
tle of the doorknob! 

Ranney glowered. 

“Come in!” he growled, and the ac- 
tual Denny seeméd to pop with a spring 
straight out of his father’s aching head, 
to sprawl gleefully upon his broad 
chest, emitting the while rasping, rau- 
cous, tin-canny yells, for all the world 
like a life-size jack in the box. 

“Denny! Will you stop it?” 

Another shriller yip, studiously ac- 
quired from rowdies secretly hero-wor- 
shiped in the park. 

“Stop it! Stop it! 
If you don’t stop ff 

But Denny hooted at the threat. 

“Cheer up, Ranney!” advised the 
flame-topped elf, doubling up his fists 
in a fine, preparatory attitude. 

“How many times have I forbidden 
you to call me ‘Ranney’?” pursued the 


Do you hear? 
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tormented, clutching the sturdy little 
figure in a muscular, determined grip 
and setting it down with a thud. “I’m 
your father, please remember.” 

Denny squatted on the floor and 
hugged his knees. 

“I’d ruther call you ‘Ranney.’ ” 

The subject of the argument: consid- 
ered. 

“Well, if you don’t mind, I’d like 
to know why.” 

“I dunno—but, anyhow—you ain’t 
like Dicky Barrett’s dad.” 

“Why not?” insisted Ranney sharply. 

“Dicky Barrett’s dad calls Dicky 
‘Chum,’ an’ Dicky says bein’ a chum is 
what makes dads a father!” 

Ranney laughed a long, loud laugh 
with a great sigh at the bottom of it. 

“Oh, he did, did he?” 

“Yep—an’ you ain’t—an’ so I'll call 
you Ranney—like mamma used to— 
for fun.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t 

“Besides, you call me ‘Denny’—an’ 
Dennis is my name.” 

Ranney was helpless with suppressed 
mirth and admiration for a moment or 
two. 

“Dennis will be your name if. you 
don’t get out of here, let some one 
scrub off a ton of dirt, and tuck you 
into bed.” 

Denny’s snubby nose wrinkled. The 
beautifully curved lips parted in a 
witching smile. Ranney was relieved 
to note that a pearly tooth was shoot- 
ing up to cover the vacant space left 
gaying in front. How proud he was 
of the child’s fine, supple body, of the 
ergaging, roguish face with its fear- 
‘ess, green-blue eyes! And whenever 
the pert nose quivered with drollery and 
that smile wreathed about it, what a 
twist it gave a man! He held out his 
arms impetuously, but the child backed 
away. 

“Nop! I wanted three dimes this 
morning—and not a one! No, sir—not 
a one!” He backed still farther off. 
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“So! No dimes—no kisses?” 

“Nop!” 

“Father happens to be out of dimes 
this morning.” 

“Get some, then !” 

Ranney reflected with acrid humor 
that Denny was growing very like his 
mother. 

“So that’s what you think I am—a 
dime bank?” 

Denny solemnly nodded his red head. 

“Sure! Why, I couldn’t blow one 
kid to even a marble the whole day !” 

Ranney looked at him quizzically. 

“And, not having dimes, the kids 
turned their backs on you, I suppose?” 

Denny stared. “Who told you?” 

“Did they?” Ranney sat up. 

“Yep. They called me names an’ 
fired stones—an’ Sadie wouldn’t let me 
fire back. I wanted.to tommyhawk ’em 
an’ kill ’em dead.” 

Ranney’s deep gray eyes flashed in 
unison with Denny’s. 

“It hit you like that, did it?” he ex- 
claimed excitedly, thrillingly aware that 
Denny was likewise developing certain 
of his father’s traits. “You’re sure 
you didn’t squall like a_blubbering 
baby ?” 

“Baby! Well, I guess not!” 

“You wanted to fire the whole pack 
out? It struck you like that?” 

“Yep. You bet! An’ if I’d ’a’ had 
a hunderd million billion dimes—I’d 
never ’a’ given one of the old pikers 
a half a nickel!” 

Ranney had to admit that his small 
son was at least indebted to “the pikers” 
for his broadening vocabulary. He 
made no comment, however, as Denny, 
waiving the grievance, scrambled up 
close to him. 

“What will you do now?” he probed ° 
curiously. “You don’t seem to care 
for your proper playmates. What if 
the pikers drop you?” 

This was a facer, but it was met. 

“T don’t care!” 

“What!” 
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“Nop! 
self.” 

“Never mind,” his elder comforted. 
“I'll see if I can get mother to send 
you to a regular school, with a whole 
raft of boys.” 

The child’s mouth trembled. 

“She won’t! An’—I hate Miss Hun- 
ter.” 

Miss Hunter was the governess who 
came for an hour every day. Mollycod- 
dling Dennis was one of Mrs. Ranney’s 
strong points. The little fellow -was 
decidedly in debt to the park hoodlums. 

“Say, Ranney!” wheedled the young- 
ster, recalling his motive for invasion. 
“Father, I mean,” he corrected diplo- 
matically. “Any dimes for Denny— 
to-night ?” 

Ranney’s hand slid automatically into 
his change pocket, whence silver and 
copper habitually jingled forth with 
merry clatter into grimy fists. But of 
a sudden the generous palm was jerkily 
withdrawn—quite empty! And the 
grimiest, tallest, settest father any sev- 
en-year-old ever encountered resolutely 
rose like a “turned-into-giant’”—exactly 
like one !—and riveted dangerous atten- 
tion upon his astounded offspring. 

“No more dimes, Denny!” pro- 
nounced the ogre, in a tone unimagined. 

“Never—no more?” 

The unthinkable had occurred. 

“Never! 
wouldn’t own a little boy who only 
cared about the dimes in my pocket— 
any more than you want that kind to 
play with. Do you understand ?” 

“Sure!” was the swift affirmation. 
“Dicky Barrett’s dad makes Dicky earn 
his dimes.” 

This was a new idea to Ranney. 

‘By George—how ?” 

“Oh—lots 0’ ways.” 

“And Dicky Barrett’s dad calls Dicky 
‘Chum’ ?” 

“Yep,” 

“Mm ” Ranney liftéd Denny up 


I’d—ruther—play by my- 


Starting right now. I 





and hugged him. “Denny, father has a 
proposition. Want to hear it?” 

“W-what’s a proper-sition ?” 

“A plan. A fine, big man’s plan. 
Want to hear it ?” 

Denny tingled with joy. 

“Y-yes, sir,” stuttered Denny, most 
polite in his chaotic state. 

“Can you keep a secret?” 

“Honest Injun!” 

But a knock sounded—a familiar, lin- 
gering knock—and both started with 
guilt. Ranney held up a finger warn- 
ingly. Then he perched the boy on his 
left shoulder and slowly opened the 
door. 

Denny’s mother stood there in all her 
radiance, shimmering, from bared 
shoulders to satin toe, in silver bro- 
cade, one delicate hand twisting the 
fringed ends of her girdle, the other 
tucking into place an errant tendril of 
glinting hair—hair a shade darker than 
Denny’s. The mouth, however, curved 
with precisely the same witchery, and 
the eyes cast the selfsame green lights 
when they flashed with ready laughter 
or flared with ready wrath. Just now 
they swept in careless amusement from 
the man’s pallid face to that of the 
snub-nosed sprite. 

“What’s the conspiracy ?” 

Denny pressed his rosy lips together 
as if he had buttoned them up for good. 
Ranney smiled up at him with new-born 
confidence, and answered for both: 

“We have no conspiracies, Denny 
and I, that do not involve Denny’s 
mother.” 

“Indeed?” mocked Denny’s mother 
lightly. “Well, in that case, Denny, 
mamma has nothing more to say except 
that Sadie is waiting.” 

Denny’s mouth unbuttoned instantly. 

“T want you to hear my prayer!” 

Millicent Ranney’s delicious laugh 
rippled on the air. 

“It’s so droll!” she said, addressing 
her husband directly for the first time. 
“No matter how naughty he has been 
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all day, he will insist upon his prayer 
at night.” 

“It was your idea, wasn’t it?” ven- 
tured Ranney. 

“Yes, I suppose it was.” Millicent 
looked at Denny. “Sadie will hear your 
prayer, baby.” 

“No!” objected Denny 
“And I’m not a baby!” 

Ranney came to the rescue. 

“Father will hear your prayer.” 

“Goody!” Denny slipped obediently 
to the floor. 

“No kiss for mamma?” protested 
Millicent. 

Ranney did wish she would not lay 
that meaningless stress on the last syl- 
lable. If she would only let the child 
call her “mother”! 

Denny hesitated. 

“You wouldn’t kiss me this morn- 
ing r 

“You were naughty’ this morning.” 

“Not when I wanted a kiss!” 

“Well, mamma was in a hurry.” 

Denny regarded his beautiful “fairy- 
queen” mother wistfully before reach- 
ing up his dewy lips. Millicent kissed 
them warmly, if a trifle absent-mind- 
edly, and the child seemed satisfied, dis- 
appearing with a comradely wave to his 
father, who saluted with a look full of 
promise. 

Millicent’s manner promptly changed. 

“How haggard you are, John! 
You’re really looking a wreck. And 
you're not dressed.” 

“No,” said Ranney mechanically. 

“It’s getting on. Our guests will be 
here—and you’ve been was.ing your 
time with Denny.” 

Ranney approached her. 

“You used to love Denny, Millicent,” 
he said wonderingly. 

“Love—Denny? Why, I worship 
him !” 

“I'd rather you’d cuddle him a bit 
I give Denny all my 


stormily. 
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spare time.” 
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“But you haven’t much to spare—to 
Denny—and me.” 

An overwhelming impulse to blot out 
all the separating influences that were 
fast destroying what had once com- 
prised the whole of life to both com- 
pelled the man to press the woman to 
hit in a humbly imploring, long-evaded 
embrace, 

She remained for a moment in mute 
surprise before gently but definitely dis- 
engaging herself. 

“Don’t!” she murmured. 

He yielded, but drew her unwillingly 
te the divan. 

“Millicent,” he said, in a low voice, 
as she gazed steadily into the sparkling 
gems on her dainty fingers, “Millicent, 
I’ve about decided not to stay to din- 
ner. You see, I’m leaving so 

“Again?” she laughed tauntingly. 

“At your doctor’s advice, not mine.” 

“Granted—but why especially this 
evening ?” } 

“Because I’m not up to-cajoling your 
guests.” 

“My guests ?” 

“Yours.” 

The green lights flared in Millicent’s 
eyes. 

“Very well—why not?” 

“I’m not equal to it any longer—in 
any way.” 

Millicent pulled at the silver fringe 
impatiently. 

“Is there anything more wrong than 
usual, John?” 

“Perhaps—but I’d rather not mar— 
your dinner party.” He laid his nerv- 
ous, unsteady hand over hers. “Listen, 
dear. If I stay, will you go to Rock 
Vale with me to-morrew, and _ talk 
things over?” 

“Rock Vale!” 

Rock Vale was the fishing town 
where they had spent their first months 
together, long before kisses were pur- 
chased with dimes—or diamonds. 

“Yes,” continued Ranney, “there are 
things to bee said and done about the 
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future. I’d rather make things clear 
to you there.” 

‘Make things clear?” 
agitatedly. 

“Will you go?” he pleaded. 

“Make things clear! Is it about— 
money? What has happened ?” 

Ranney waited, thinking hard, before 
meeting the ruthless frigidity of her 
gaze with the tender concern of his. 

“You forget your dinner party, Mil- 
licent.” 

“Right! But I insist upon your stay- 
ing. I insist upon your making things 
clear afterward.” 

“If I stay, will you go to Rock Vale?” 

“No!” 

“Then I will not stay.” 

“Then go!” 

“Very well. Only—be a little care- 
ful, Millicent. The current is swift. 
I wouldn't drift too far if I were you.” 

“What do you mean?” She cast a 
tantalizing glance at him. He took her 
hands in his and held them tightly. 

“Millicent,” he said gravely, yet with 
vibrant appeal, “I am not jealous in any 
conventional, mad-bull- fashion, but I 
am a worldling myself and think I un- 
derstand women like Jean Hathaway 
and her crowd, and men like Warner 
MacMillan and his—about as well as 
you do.” 

“They are my friends,” she asserted 
coolly, “and about to be my guests. 


” 


Millicent rose 


Kindly—— 
Che jeweled stiffened, 
would have torn themselves out of his 
imprisoning grasp had it not closed yet 
more compellingly about them. Ran- 
ney tried to command her eyes, but the 
fearless gaze that had met his so hon- 
estly times without number swerved 
aside. He waited a long, long breath- 
ing space. When he spoke, his voice 
was stern and hard and relentless. 
“You are not a young girl, Millicent, 
uninformed, inexperienced. You have 
been my wife for nine years. You are 
the mother of Denny. -You know. what 
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you do. You know what you want. 
You will not have the excuse of lack of 
comprehension.» You have a thinking 
mind—you must depend upon it. I shall 
not hold myself responsible. And, oh, 
Millicent, what a wealth of love lies 
idle ” The voice grew sweet and 
mellow and urgent. “Try to consider 
that, too.” 

Millicent laughed scoffingly. 

“It’s a long time since you’ve con- 
sidered it,” she reminded him. 

“Perhaps. Millicent—Millicent—do 
you care?” he breathed. “Because ¥ 

A brisk knock shattered the moment’s 
possibilities. 

Peter, the obsequious, stood in the 
doorway, expressionless, bearing a card. 

“Warner MacMillan,” read Milli- 
cent. ‘Say I’ll be down directly.” She 
turned to her husband. “You are 
really, truly leaving?” ' 

“T am.” 

“Au ’voir, then.” 
hand. 

He drew her slowly nearer by her 
finger tips. 

“T shall be gone two weeks, Millicent. 
Take care of yourself.” 

She looked at him, a mystifying look, 
and without another ‘word glided 
through the door and down the hall. 
Ranney’s eyes followed longingly, as, 
with proud head carried a bit more im- 
periously than usual, the shimmering 
tissue of her robe falling into sinuous, 
seductive folds, Millicent, his 
trailed gracefully, welcomingly down 
the stairs to meet MacMillan. 


She offered her 


W ife, 


A furious pillow fight was raging in 
the nursery, and poor, demoralized 
Sadie was raging, too, as she vainly 
attempted to collect flying hairpins. 

“You little carroty brat,” she hissed, 
“T’ll be breakin’ ivery bone in. your 
body !” 

The worst of it was that she meant 
it, for she caught up Denny’s pony 
whip and made for him without delay. 
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She had time for only one whistling 
swing and the child for one piercing 
scream when the lash was torn fiercely 
out of her hold and the master of the 
house towered above her in disarming 
bigness. 

Denny’s frightened cries subsided 
into giggles of exultant glee, which 
served at once to cool his father’s 
wrath. Ranney looked at the sharp- 
eyed, waxen-faced, ignorant girl, under- 
sized, none too strong—and then at the 
undisciplined little imp. 

“I apologize for Denny,” he said 
kindly. “But at the same time, Sadie, 
unless you and the boy can get along 
as you should, I think you had better 
stay away from the nursery. I'll see to 
Denny’s bedtime after this.” 

Sadie’s hatchety expression changed 
not a particle. 

“God be praised!” 
flinging out of the room. 

Denny tugged at his father’s coat a 
trifle uncertainly. Ranney picked him 
up. 

“I wonder,” he queried whimsically, 
“if I can make a human being out of 
a ‘little carroty brat’ ?” 

“What’s a humin bein’ 

“I’m afraid you'll have to find that 
out for yourself, son. Now about “ 

“The proper-sition?” Denny wrig- 
gled in ecstasy. 

“Yes. How would you like to go to 
a wonderful place, Denny—all alone 
with father—for two weeks?” 

“Oh!” 

“And learn all about real things and 
not-real things—while you and daddy 
fish ?” 

Two eager arms, velvety as a baby’s, 
nearly strangled Ranney. 

“Jus’ you an’ me?” 

‘Just you and daddy.” 

“An’—mamma ?” 

Ranney wished he needn’t accent that 
hateful last. syllable. 

“Mother is too busy to go,” he has- 
tened to say. 


she muttered, 
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“Will she know where I am?” 

“If she guesses. You see, we’re run- 
ning away. We'll leave a letter, you 
and I, with a 

“Basil Trump!” 

“How did you make that out?” 

“Basil!” Denny fairly shone with 
joy. “Hurray! Basil—of course! 
Basil’s the only body in the earth we'd 
let into the proper-sition! When do 
we start?” 

“Right now,” declared the first con- 
spirator, tossing Denny into the air and 
landing him safely on his dancing bare 
toes. 

“For where?” shouted the redhead, 
beside himself with glorious adventure, 
as he stripped off his sky-blue pajamas. 

“For Rock Vale—where else?” in- 
structed Ranney, in a hushed whisper, 
no less excitedly handing out the scat- 
tered little duds. 


II. 
Within a day of two weeks later, a 


very tired man and a tireder and fairly 
falling asleep small boy stepped from a 
taxi and trudged up the box-hedged 
driveway. The man stopped to pay the 
cabman before lifting the child down, 
and gave one instinctive, premonitory 
glance toward the drawing-room win- 


dows. With blanched face he took one 
little hand in a close, protecting clasp 
and started for the side entrance. 
“Where we goin’, father?” ventured 
the drowsing redhead. 
“To Sandman’s Land 
minutes.” 
“What’s the matter, father? 
squeeze my hand awful tight.” 
“Glad to get back, old son?” side- 
tracked Ranney, with a catch in his 


in about two 
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_throat. 


“No!” confessed the child candidly— 
a big, round, emphatic “no.” 

“Denny—mother needs you!” 

“I don’t care. I want to go back.” 

“Denny!” pleaded Millicent’s hus- 


band. 












































But Denny was very cross and very 
sleepy and would. not retract. 

“Not even if father wants you to be 
glad more than he can say?” persisted 
Ranney unreasonably. 

“Nop! I want to go back.” 

“Well, we'll talk it over to-morrow,” 
capitulated the tall person, pickifig up 
the stumbling little one, so far gone to 
sleep he could not march another step, 
and depositing him trustfully in two 
strong, bared brown arms. 

“Basil Trump!” Denny recovered 
sufficiently to proclaim, clutching the 
old gardener about his seamed neck 
like a drowning man as he made a last 
manly effort to resist the beautiful sea 
of little-boy dreams. 

“Sneak him up to bed, Trump. He’s 
been fishing hard for two weeks, and 
is dead tired,” said Ranney. 

Basil Trump’s keen old eyes twin- 
kled as they rested on the snub nose. 

“Did the little fellah make many big 
hauls ?” 

“Did he? You know very well he 
did,” said Ranney loyally. 

He did not mention that his own 
huge catch had been a most cautious 
seven-year-old, slowly but surely drawn 
into his father’s net. What bait he had 
used—what extravagant bait !—woods, 
fields, hills, stories, haunts of wild 
things, country boys who knew not the 
meaning of graft, anything, everything 
worth while that passed by or came to 
their snug cabin. 

And Denny had nibbled greedily at 
each temptation, tangling himself up 
more and more in his father’s heart- 
strings until finally there had been no 
use whatever in struggling. He was 
caught—for good and all. 

Ranney looked at him now in old 
Trump’s arms, and. wondered why he 
did not snatch him up again to imbibe 
pure air and pure life as long as he 
lived. Then he thought of what he 
had seen by the red glow shining 
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through the delicate texture of the 
drawing-room curtains. 

“Take him to bed, Trump,” he re- 
peated, and, turning squarely, made for 
the stately front portals. 

He rang. Peter opened the door, 
and flinched not an eyelash, but Ranney 
read his dismay and felt a humiliation 
such as-he had never experienced be- 
fore. To think of Peter—Peter, the 
mean and obsequious—presuming to 
have a sense of guilt as if he were in- 
volved in a shameful conspiracy against 
the head of the household! To think 
of Peter’s sordid point of view possibly 
casting its murky shadow athwart Den- 
ny’s future! 

“Tell Mrs. Ranney I have arrived.” 

Rid of travel stains, Ranney pre- 
sented himself before Millicent. She 
was lovelier than he had ever seen her, 
in her gypsyish gown of coppery 
browns, her bronze hair aglint in the 
red glow of the one lighted lamp, the 
tongues of flame from the grate throw- 
ing their alluring reflections at her slen- 
der, restless feet. 

“Well, Millicent,” announced Ranney 
lightly, “the old sixpence has turned 
up.” He nodded pleasantly to Mac- 
Millan, leaning against the back of the 
tall tapestry chair. “How are you?” 

“Very fit, thanks,” said MacMillan 
lazily, regarding the two between nar- 
rowed lids. 

“J didn’t expect you until to-mor- 
row,” said Millicent. 

“So I infer,” mocked Ranney. “Oth- 
erwise, fatted calves and Millicent at 
the door, straining her ears for the yel- 
low taxi.” 

“Have you profited by your trip?” 
interrupted MacMillan. 

“Ask Denny.” 

“Denny!” Millicent’s voice had a 
beautiful tremor. She turned toward 


MacMillan. “Will you excuse me?” 
“Certainly. Pat his little red head 
for me.” 


Millicent gave him a-peculiar, specu- 
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lative survey, and, with a half smile at 
Ranney, trailed off to the nursery. 

Ranney proffered a cigar to Mac- 
Millan, and both men smoked in silence 
for a space. 

“Feeling better?” inquired MacMil- 
lan. “You looked pretty seedy when 
you left.” 

“Had every reason to.” 

“Sorry you were caught in that crash, 
John. Can I——” 

“No, thanks. I’m through.” 

“Through ?” 

“Yes, I’m not wise enough to play the 
game—and I know it. I can wind up 
decently now—pay up you and the 
others and get out.” 

“After which—what—without 
ital?” thrust MacMillan. 

“After which I start my own little 
game—with a fresh pack, believe me.” 

“Rot!” 

Ranney swallowed a laugh. He knew 
very well how swiftly the smooth, white 


cap- 


hand of the man opposite would reach 
for his check book and make out al- 
most any sum Ranney might see fit to 
name—and why. 


“T think contradicted 
blithely. - 

“You'll have to borrow in order to 
start anywhere,” urged MacMillan. 

“Not if I know myself,” persevered 
Ranney. “There'll be enough left—for 
what I’m going to do.” 

“But MacMillan caught him- 
self. 

“But Millicent? Millicent is my wife, 
MacMillan,” said Ranney slowly, point- 
edly. “Millicent will stand by me— 
naturally.” 

An ill-concealed sneer crept stealthily 
about MacMillan’s thin lips. 

Millicent entered with a delicate af- 
fectation of weariness. 

“I must be off,” said MacMillan at 
once. “Good night, Mrs. John Ran- 
ney.” 

Millicent offered her hands. 


not,” he 
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“Good night. Do we meet at the 
Hathaways ?” 

“On Thursday? We do,” said Mac- 
Millan, with her identical assumption 
of extreme frankness. “Good night to 
you, John.” 

“Good night. The office—at eleven. 
Don’t~ fail,” said Ranney, with deep 
emphasis. 

“Better change your tactics,” warned 
the other. 

“I have changed them,” was the 
quick retort. 

Millicent remained standing by the 
portiéres, gazing thoughtfully after 
MacMillan, the richness of the dark 
mahogany folds accentuating the rare 
refinement of her beauty, the rare qual- 
ity that seemed to emanate like a fra- 
grance, subtle, elusive, yet clinging. 
Her cheeks looked like two blush roses 
—quite by their own bloom, too, as 
Ranney took the trouble to find out 
when he went to her and took her still 
face in his hands. Still—so still—and 
yet he suspected the doubts and fears 
that must gnaw and torture beneath its 
passive surface. He regarded her long 
and penetratingly before he bent to 
touch the cheeks ever so lightly with his 
lips—experimentally, it might be. She 
did not resent or resist, accepting scru- 
tiny and caress with equal indifference. 

“There is no dinner party on,” intro- 
duced Ranney humorously. “Shall we 
talk things over?” 

“Tf you care to.’ 

She moved toward one of the film- 
curtained windows and stood looking 
out on the early spring night with its 
terrific magnetism, its poignant sug- 
gestion of flowing sap and wondrous 
burgeoning. Ranney felt the spell of 
it in the perfumed breeze, in the starlit, 
moonlit, throbbing arch of the sky; felt 
it in the primal stirring of his own be- 
wildering emotion. 

“Millicent!” He reached her at a 
step. Her eyes were on the stars. She 
did not stir. ‘‘Millicent,” he repeated, 
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almost inaudibly, “do you care for Mac- 
Millan ?” : 

Millicent shrugged her dainty shoul- 
ders slightly but maddeningly. 

Gently, very gently, Ranney swung 
her about, holding her off, however, at 
arm’s length. 

“Are you prepared,” he said clearly, 
wholly without evident passion, “pre- 
pared to leave me? Consider—there 
could never be a coming back—never! 
You know me.” 

“Know you?” 
witching smile. 

Ranney held himself in check. 

“Do you—do you care for MacMil- 
lan?” he repeated. 

“How absurd you are!” she evaded. 

“If you do—if you know that you 
,do—if there is any just reason why you 
should go to him—other than that in 
ia moment of weakness you let him take 
you in his arms—say so, and without 
any -melodrama_ whatever geet 
hesitated. 

“Yes?” came in icy staccato. 

“I will quietly resign in his favor.” 

Millicent kept her head, but her hus- 
band realized that she had need of it. 

“His—arms ?” 

Well feigned was her perplexity! 
Ranney laid a finger sealingly on her 
lips. 

“You've never lied to me, Millicent. 
I could take my oath on that. Now, 
listen. I’m not pinning you to the wall. 
I’m not setting traps. I’m asking no 
questions. In fact, there are no ques- 
tions to ask but one.” 

“But—one ?” 

“As I was paying the cabman before 
lifting Denny out, I happened to look 
this way. I saw MacMillan hold out 
his arms. I saw you go into them. I 
saw him bend his head——” 

“Go on.” 

“The red glow from the lamp 
, You had neglected to draw the heavy 
" curtains ——” 


She smiled Denny’s 
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Millicent’s. proud head drooped—a 
little. 

“I insist upon learning only this,” 
went on Ranney gently. “Do you, my 
wife, so love another man that 6 

“I don’t know!” burst out Millicent, 
flinging up her head courageously and 
meeting his eyes with the old, fearless 
honesty. 

“Thank God!” cried Ranney, with 
something very like a sob, unforeseen 
relief replacing the suppressed anguish 
of uncertainty. “At least, if you haven’t 
yet decided where you stand, the great 
adventure—yours and mine—is _ still 
ahead !” : 

She tugged a bit frantically at her 
hands. He released her, and when he 
saw that she would not speak, he spoke 
as if inspired. But first he watched her 
breathlessly as she weighed the relief 
of instant flight in the balance with the 
wisdom of instant reckoning. With he- 
roic decision, she seated herself within 
the screening proportions of the tap- 
estry chair. Ranney took his position 
at the left of it, his arms resting on the 
top, his eyes on her, hers on the smol- « 
dering logs. 

“Our great adventure,” he murmured. 
“Shall I outline it for you?” 

“T’m listening,” said Millicent, twist- 
ing her wedding ring back and forth. 

Ranney studied the winsome, averted 
profile as he spoke. He saw the curled- 
up mouth quiver and tremble, compress, 
half sneer, harden into a straight, un- 
lovely line, and at last relax to a 
sphinx’s riddle. But he proceeded with- 
out a break—without weakening a point 
—as a strong man must when his soul 
is set on the truth. 

“You heard me ask MacMillan to 
drop im at the office in the morning. 
When he arrives—and others—there 
will be a clean sweep of everything per- 
taining to my present enterprises. When 
I enter this room after that meeting, 
you will face a comparatively poor man, 
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with totally changed ideas concerning 
himself, his wife, and his son.” 

“And when you rid yourself of your 
affairs and sweep out everything be- 
longing to us—what then ?” 

“That is our problem.” 

“Well, what? Love in a kitchen? 
The simple life in a beggarly flat? 
Denny in a public school? You and I 
resorting to——” 

“One another’s society?’ 
Ranney. 

“Whose else?” she laughed bitterly. 

“It won’t be quite so bad as that,” 
assured Ranney. “We will still have 
this house and enough to carry us along 
comfortably for a while—not at the 
pace we have seen fit to go, but at a 
fair trot—and quite long enough for 
your husband to get on his feet.” 

“And what does my husband propose 
to do?” 

The tone might have blighted a lesser 
mood, have routed a lesser man. But 
the carlier John Ranney had dropped 
in his tracks at the door of the taxi- 
cab. The present John Ranney scorned 
gibes and jeers, defied consequences. 

“Your husband proposes to make 
good,” he declared, “in his legitimate 
calling.” 

“Every incompetent claims a ‘legiti- 
mate cailing,’”’ came searingly. 

Ranney forged indomitably ahead: 

“T was an architect—far and away 
from incompetency—when you married 
me. If you had been a little patient— 
if I had had the insight then to make 
you wait——” 

“We should have landed in the near- 
est poorhouse! How romantic!” 

“Millicent! Millicent, you surely re- 
member how the contracts came flowing 
in after I had given up.” 

“Why rake up these things?” 

“T begged you to reconsider.” 

“And I held you to your word. Well, 
[I hold you to it now!” 

“Good heavens, Millicent, don’t you 
sometimes regret 


, 


ventured 


o” 


” 
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Then it was that the tempting curve 
went all out of Millicent’s lips, when 
they grew straight and hard and un- 
compromising. 

“No!” she flared. “I don’t! You 
make a failure of everything you touch, 
and place the blame on every one but 
yourself.” 

Ranney went white with a dreadful 
pallor. How long had the poisoned 
thought been harbored before finding 
expression ? 

“Six months, Millicent,” he schooled 
himself to say steadily, “I give myself 
to prove that statement what it is— 
contemptibly false.” 

‘“‘Six—months 
dreamily. 

Ranney understood. Both had for- 
gotten—MacMillan! Both suddenly re- 
membered. 

“Moreover—and what is perhaps 
even more to our purpose—I give you 
half a year as well—to prove . 

“Yes?” 

“Yourself.” 

“Many thanks!” drawled Millicent 
provokingly. 

“Half a year from to-night—up to 
the stroke of twelve. You see,” he 
smiled, challenging, “I give you up to 
the very last limit.” 

“You are generous.” 

“If, by midnight,” he sentenced, lean- 
ing over her and speaking in a manner 
that compelled her attention, “you do 
not come to think as I think in certain 
matters, Millicent, to desire to live as 
I shall live from now on—if you have 
not come to care for me—as you once 
cared—completely, without the shadow 
of a doubt—I shall know.” 

“Know ?” 

“T shall know conclusively what a 
few minutes ago you claimed you did 


began Millicent 








not know.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Just where Millicent stands—and 
just who will stand with Millicent.” 
A laugh rippled out, a laugh of sheer 

















defiance, rather a magnificent laugh in 
the circumstances, 

“Know? If I choose not to tell?” 

“You will tell.” 

“Yes?” 

“Or you will never return.” 

“Never—return ?” 

“You are leaving me.” 

Many moments of silence, hushed 
and tremulous and strange. 

“When?” she demanded. 

“In the morning. You will go where 
you please, do as you please, return or 
not.” 

Millicent leaped to her feet. The 
brilliant flame of bravado was star- 
tlingly snuffed out. Terror spread over 
a pitifully anguished face. She reached 
shaking hands to Ranney. 

‘“John—you’re not sending me off— 
without—Denny?” 

Had it been forfeit, Ranney would 
have given ten years of his youth for 
the thought that flashed to him then. 
He smiled. 

“Take Denny from you! What do 
you think I am? No, no, Millicent. 
Denny needs his mother too much— 
just now.” 


ITT. 


Twenty minutes to midnight, six 
months later, Ranney stood at the street 
doors with his latest guest. Ranney 
had been giving a dinner party to his 
friends—that is to say, with one excep- 
tion. Ranney was intoxicated with the 
prevailing good will which still lingered 
with electric, psychic force in every 
nook and corner. 

“What the devil did all the strange 
faces mean?” frankly drawled the ex- 
ception. 

“It means John Ranney’s turned hu- 
man and natural, that’s all,” replied his 
host. “He gravitates to his own—and 
stays where he belongs.” 

“It means you’ve turned eccentric,” 
accused MacMillan, who had had his 
own reasons for attending, no doubt, as 
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Ranney had had his own reasons for 
asking him. 

“Who knows?” smiled Ranney, 
amused. “But why quarrel with a stripe 
of eccentricity that pays?” 

“T’ll admit you’ve made phenomenal 
progress,” said MacMillan, lighting a 
cigarette and covering his expression. 
Ranney’s “phenomenal progress” was a 
particularly smarting nettle. 

“T didn’t refer to that exactly,’ 
rected Ranney. 

“No? When is Mrs. Ranney return- 
ing?” inquired MacMillan, as casually 
as he could. 

So he didn’t know—one way or the 
other! He had come for information. 
He had unconsciously conceded it. 

“To-night,” replied Millicent’s hus- 
band easily. 

“Indeed? 
—with much pleasure 

MacMillan did not extend his hand, 
nor did Ranney offer his. The latest 
guest left rather abruptly, the two 
“good nights” mingling their false over- 
tones in a rasping dissonance that af- 
fected the man inside the door, at least. 
For, with the click of the closing goor, 
Ranney’s exhilarated mood dropped 
precipitately. ; 

To-night, to-night, he had blandly as- 
serted, Millicent would return. At mid- 
night. But it was now within ten min- 
utes of the hour, and no whir of ap- 
proaching taxi heralded her arrival. 

Sick and faint with pitiful reaction, 
he leaned against the tall newel post. 
For six unfaltering months he had 
merged himself in hope and work. The 
work had been amply justified. But 
the hope—the gloriously tenacious 
hope? 

A horny hand was laid respectfully 
on his arm. 

“It’s almost twelve, Mr. Ranney. Ev- 
erything is seen to. You'll need your 
rest. Shali I wake you as usual in the 
morning ?” 


> 


cor- 


I shall look forward, then 


” 





Ranney braced himself and met the 
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demands of his “legitimate calling” with 
iron determination. 

“Half an hour earlier than 
Trump.” 

Mounting the stairs, he paused un- 
certainly before the den door. Unmas- 
tered faith carried him to the hall win- 
dow next his wife’s apartment. He 
looked out on this chill November night 
with suffering remembrance of the star- 
lit spring. He let in the stinging, reviv- 
ing winds and lifted his yearning face 
to the threatening gloom. Menacingly, 
it seemed to him, the first somber stroke 

“of midnight rang out. 

Wheeling, military fashion, with un- 
conquerab!e expectancy, with strict ad- 
herence also to the letter of “the last 
limit,” he knocked softly, summoningly 
on the polished panel to the left of the 
window 

The fifth deep tone pealed. 

Slowly, gently, wonderfully, the door 
opened. 

Millicent stood there with a rose flush 
on her cheeks as exquisite as the flow- 
ing chiffon draperies that enwrapped 
her. A mist covered the blue-green 
eyes.e She swayed. 

Ranney opened his arms wide, and 
she crept close to a madly beating heart. 

“Tt was almost the last limit,” he 
teased her. 

“Was it?” 

“Wasn’t it?” 

“No.” 

“Tell me. When did you know— 
when ?” he pleaded. 

“Six—months—ago.” 

“Millicent !” 


usual, 
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“The night Warner MacMillan daz- 
zled me—and you—flashed a search- 
light -on my soul.” 

“Why—why did you keep me suf- 
fering 2 

The mist lifted. 
of tender eyes. 

“When one has wandered a consider- 
able distance along a false trail 

“Millicent! Millicent Ss 

“I had to grope my way home. 


Wisdom shone out 


Ran- 


ney, Ranney, I had to find my own way 
back !” 

Her glistening tears, her uplifted face, 
her trembling hands, the old, funny, pet 
last name 
thralled him. 
quivering lips. 


al! informed, besought, en- 
He bent hungrily to the 


Presently they stole into the nursery 
to take a peep at redtop, and came upon 
Basil Trump standing over him with a 
lighted candle in one weather-beaten . 
hand. He tucked the child in securely 
with the other. 

“Mother!” 
dreamily. 

“Basil smuggled us up. Denny in- 
sisted upon letting him into what he 
called the ‘proper-sition’!” laughingly 
confided Millicent, in subdued mur- 
murs. 

Ranney drew her farther into the 
shadow. 

“The purtiest flower in my garden,” 
observed Basil, with a choke in his old 
voice, and the two waited reverently 
for Denny’s guardian angel to slip away 
unobserved. 


muttered the — child 








Find the Woman. Yow will find her in almost every generation, in almost every country, in 
almost every big city—the super-woman. She is not the typical adventuress; she is not a genius. The 
reason for her strange power is occult. When philosophers have thought they had segregated the 
cause—the formula—what you will—in one particular super-woman or group of super-women, straight- 
way some new member of the clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but 
who possesses none of the traits that made them irresistible. And the seekers of formulas are again at 
sea. What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. Is it 
daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Isit wit? Pompadour and 
Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. Is it youth? Diane de Poictiers and Ninon de 
’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality of feminism? George Sand, who num- 
bered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgust- 
ingly mannish. So was Semiramis. The nameless charm is found almost as often in. the masculine, 
“advanced” woman as in the delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. Here are the stories of super-women 
who conquered at will. Some of them smashed thrones; some were content with wholesale heart- 
smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them 


follow the same plan of campaign. 


“THE MOST GORGEOUS LADY 
BLESSINGTON” 


It is a lesson that chil- 
Per- 


self a mistake. 


me HE was the ugly duckling of 


a family of seven beautiful 


children—the children of 
“Shiver-the-Frills” 
Power, of Tipperary. Her 

name was Marguerite. Her father 
picked out a pretty name for the homely 
girl and then considered his duty done. 
Marguerite was a great trial to every- 
body ; to her good-looking brothers and 
lovely sisters; to Shiver-the-Frills, who 
was bitterly chagrined that his record 
for beauteous offspring should have 
been marred by so hideous an excep- 
tion; to the family who 
wouldn’t even take the trouble to teach 
her to read; to the neighbors, whose joy 
in beauty she offended. Altogether, 
_ Marguerite was taught to consider her- 


queer old 


governess, 


dren learn with pitiful readiness. 
haps the mystic “unpardonable sin” con- 
sists in teaching them such a damnable 
lesson. 

Her father’s baptismal name was not 
really Shiver-the-Frills, though nobody 
ever spoke of him by any other term. 
He had been christened Edmund, and 
he was a squireen of the Tipperary vil- 
lage of Knockbrit. He was a local 
magistrate, and he fulfilled his magis- 
terial office almost as well as a mad dog 
might have done. 

He had an insane temper. He -did 
not confine this to the home—where he 
beat his children and servants most un- 
mercifully—but aired it on the bench 
as well. Notably when, in a rage, he 
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lawlessly commandeered a troop of dra- 
goons and galloped over Tipperary and 
Waterford Counties with them, hunting 
down and killing peasants who had 
stirred his anger to maniac heat by 
some petty uprising. 

He was a dandy—fop—macaroni— 
toff—whatever you choose, too, in a 
tarnished and down-at-heel way. And 
from his habit of eternally shaking out 
his dirty shirt ruffles and lace wrist- 
bands, in order to keep them from 


hanging limply, he was called “Shiver-¢ 


the-Frills.” 

Marguerite’s home life was one un- 
broken hell. Starvation, shabby-genteel 
rags, beatings, and full-flavored curses 
were her daily portion. A kind-hearted 
neighbor, Miss Anne Dwyer, took pity 
on the poor, abused little ugly duckling 
and taught her to read and write. But 
for this, she would have grown up too 
ignorant to pass the very simplest lit- 
eracy test. 

And an odd use the clfild proceeded 
to make of her smattering of educa- 
tion. Before she could spell correctly, 
she began to write stories. These she 
would read aloud by the peat smolder, 
on winter evenings, to her awed broth- 
ers and sisters, who looked on such an 
accomplishment as little short of super- 
natural. 

Wonderful stories 
about princesses who had all the clothes 
they could wear and who could afford 
three square meals, with real butter, 
every single day of their lives; and 
about princes who never swore at or 
beat children or flew into crazy rages 
or even fluttered dirty ruffles. 

The girl’s gift at story writing gave 
her a higher place in the family esteem 
than she had ever enjoyed before. So 
did another miracle which came to pass 
when Marguerite was about twelve. 
She grew pretty. The ugly duckling, 
in less than a single year, developed 
from repulsive homeliness into striking 
beauty. In fact, by the time she was 


she wrote, all 
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fourteen, she was far and away the 
loveliest of all the “exquisite Power sis- 
ters.” 

Then began her career of super- 
woman. For, with dawning beauty, 
came an access of the elusive charm that 
sets Marguerite’s type apart from the 
rest of womankind. And men were 
swift to recognize her claim to their 
worship. The swains whom Shiver- 
the-Frills allowed to visit his tumble- 
down mansion paid court to her instead 
of to her sisters. The fame of her 
reached the near-by garrison town of 
Clonmel, and brought a host of young 
redcoat Officers swarming to the 
Knockbrit house. 

Of these officers, two soon put them- 
selves far in the van of all other con- 
testants. They were Captain Murray 
and Captain Maurice St. Leger Far- 
mer. Murray was a jolly, happy-go- 
lucky, penniless chap, lovable and ar- 
dent. The kindest thing one can say 


about Captain Farmer is that he was 


more than half insane. 

Marguerite met Captain Murray’s 
courtship more than halfway. But 
Shiver-the-Frills told the sighing, but 
impecunious, swain to keep off, and 
ordered Marguerite to marry Farmer, 
who had a snug fortune. Marguerite 
very naturally objected. Shiver-the- 
Frills flew into a ready-made rage and 
frightened the poor youngster almost 
to death by his threats of what should 
befall her if she did not change her 
mind. 

So, cowed into submission, she 
meekly agreed to marry Farmer. And 
marry him she did, in 1805, when she 
was but fifteen. 

It was an early marrying age, even 
in that era of early marriages. Many 
years had passed since Sheridan’s met- 
rical toast “to the maiden of bashful 
fifteen.” And, as now, a girl of fifteen 
was deemed too young for wedlock. 
But all this did not deter old Shiver- 
the-Frills from a laudable firmness in 

















getting rid of the daughter he hated. 
So he married her off—to a man who 
ought to have been in an insane asy- 
lum; in an asylum for the criminally 
insane, at that. 

If Marguerite’s life at Knockbrit had 
been unhappy, her new life was posi- 
tive torture. Farmer’s temper was 
worse than Shiver-the-Frills’. And he 
added habitual drunkenness to his other 
allurements. 

There is no profit in going into full 
details of Marguerite’s horrible sojourn 
with him. One of his milder amuse- 
ments was to pinch her until the blood 
spurted from her white flesh. He 
flogged her as he never dared flog his 
dogs. And he used to lock her for days 
in an unheated room, in winter, with 
nothing to eat or drink. 

Marguerite stood it as long as she 
could. Then she ran away. You can 
imagine how insufferable she had found 
Farmer, when I say she went back by 
choice to her father’s house. 

Shiver-the-Frills greeted the unhappy 
girl with one of his dear old rages. His 
rage was not leveled at the cur who had 
so vilely misused her, but against the 
young wife who had committed the 
crime of deserting her husband. 

Not being of the breed that uses bare 
fingers to test the efficiency of buzz 
saws, I neither express, nor so much as 
dare to cherish in secret, any opinion 
whatsoever on the 
rights. But it is a wholly safe and 
noncontroversial thing to say that the 
lot of women at large, and especially 
of husband deserters, to-day, is para- 
dise by comparison with what it was a 
century ago. For leaving a husband 
who had not refused to harbor her, Mar- 
guerite became in a measure an out- 
cast. She could not divorce Farmer; 
she could not make him support her, 
unless she would return to him. She 
was eyed askance by the elect. Her 
own family felt that she was smirched. 

Shiver-the-Frills cursed her roundly, 
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theme of woman’s 
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and is said to have assumed the heavy- 
father role by ordering her to leave his 
ramshackle old house. Without money, 
without protector, without reputation, 
she was cast adrift. 

There was no question of alimony, 
of legal redress, of freedom; the laws 
were all on Farmer’s side. So was 
public opinion. Strange to say, no pub- 
lic benefactor even took the trouble to 
horsewhip the husband. He was not 
even ostracized from his own circle for 
his treatment of his girl wife. 

Remember, this was in the earliest 
years of the nineteenth century, and in 
a country where many people still re- 
garded wife beating as a healthful in- 
door sport. Less than three decades 
had elapsed since a man immortalized 
by Thackeray had made the proud boast 
that, during the first year of his married 
life, he had never, when sober, struck 
his wife in anger. Nor was it so very 
long after the lord chief justice of Eng- 
land handed down an official decision 
that a man might legally “punish his 
wife with a rod no thicker than his lord- 
ship’s thumb.” Whereat, one woman 
inquired anxiously whether his lordship 
chanced to suffer from gouty swelling 
of the hands. Oh, it was a merry time 
women—this 


and a merry land—for 
“Merrie England of the good old days!” 
Marguerite vanished from home, 


from friends, from family, and a blank 
space the lives of 
of Lola Montez, 
Marie de Chevreuse, Lady Hamilton, 
Adah Menken, Peg Woffington, Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur, even of Cleopatra 
—there was somewhere a hiatus, a 
“dark spot” that they would never aft- 
erward consent to illumine. And such 
a line of asterisks sheared its way 
across Marguerite’s page at this point. 

She is next heard of as leading a 
charmingly unnunlike existence at Ca- 
hair, and, two years later, at Dublin. 
At the Irish metropolis, she enamored 
the great Sir Thomas Lawrence, whose 


follows. In scores 


super-women—of 
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portrait of ‘her is one of his most fa- 
mous paintings, and one that is fa- 
miliar to nearly everybody. The pic- 
ture was painted in 1809 when Mar- 
guerite was just twenty and in the early 
prime of her beauty. © 

She had ever a knack of enslaving 
army men, and her next wooer—in fact, 
Lawrence’s lucky rival—was an Irish 
captain, one Jenkins. She and Jenkins 
fell very seriously in love with each 
other. There was nothing at all pla- 
tonic in their relations. 

Jenkins was eager to marry Mar- 
guerite. And when he found he could 
not do so, because of the trifling ob- 
stacle that her husband was alive, he 
sought a chance to put Captain Maurice 
St. Leger Farmer out of the road. But 
he was a square sort of chap, in his way, 
this lovelorn Jenkins. He balked at 
the idea of murder, and a duel would 
have put him in peril of losing Mar- 
guerite by dying. So he let Farmer 
severely alone, and contented himself 
by waiting impatiently until the drunken 
husband emeritus should see fit to die. 

And, until that happy hour should 
come, he declared that Marguerite was 
at least his wife in the eyes of Heaven. 
Startlingly novel mode of gluing to- 
gether the fragments of a fractured 
commandment! But the strange part 
of the affair is that Captain Jenkins’ 
eminently respectable family consented 
to take the same view of the case and 
publicly welcomed Marguerite as the 
captain’s legal wife. 

And so, for a time, life went on. 
Marguerite was as nearly respectable as 
the laws of her time gave her the right 
to be. Jenkins was all devotion. She 
was moderately well received in local 
society, and she kept on winning the 
hearts of all the men who ventured 
within her sway. 

Then into her life swirled Charles 
John Gardiner, Earl of Blessington, 


one of the most eccentric and thor- 


oughly delightful figures of his day 
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Blessington was an Irish peer, a 
widower, a man of fashion. He had a 
once-enormous rent roll, that had been 
sadly honeycombed by his mad extrav- 
agances, but that still totaled one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars a year. 

What chance had the worthy, but 
humble, Captain Jenkins against this 
golden-tinged whirlwind wooer? And 
the answer to that conundrum is the 
same that serves for the question con- 
cerning the hackneyed snowball in the 
inferno. Blessington swept Marguerite 
off her feet, bore her away- from the 
protesting captain, and installed her in 
a mansion of her own. 

Then, too late, came the happy event 
for which Jenkins and Marguerite had 
so optimistically been looking. In Oc- 
tober, 1817, Captain Maurice St. Leger 
Farmer joined some boon companions 
in an all-night orgy in the upper room 
of a pothouse. Farmer waxed so much 
drunker than usual that he mistook the 
long window of the room for the door. 
Bidding his friends good-by, he strolled 
out of the window into space. Being a 
heavier-than-air body, in spite of the 
spirits that buoyed him up, he drifted 
downward into the courtyard below, 
breaking his miserable neck. 

Marguerite was free. Jenkins has- 
tened to her and besought her to marry 
him, offering her an honorable name 
and a place in the-world, and pointing 
out to her better off she 
would be in the long run as Mrs. Cap- 
tain Jenkins than as the brevet bride of 
a dissolute earl. 

3ut Blessington had by this time be- 
come the helpless thrall of Marguerite’s 
charm. As soon as he heard of Far- 
mer’s death, he whisked her off to 
church and married her. And, by way 
of doing all things handsomely, he 
soothed the disconsolate Jenkins’ feel- 
ings with a fifty-thousand-dollar check ; 
thereby securing firm title to the good 
will and fixtures of the previous tenant 
of his wife’s heart. 


how much 














The earl took his new wife to his an- 
cestral home, at Mountjoy Forest. And 
there the couple kept open house, 
spending money like drunken sailors, 
and having a wonderful time. It was 
the first time Marguerite had éver had 
the spending of any large amount of 
money. She so well improved her op- 
portunities along this line, and got such 
splendid results therefrom, that she was 
nicknamed by a flowery Irish admirer 
“the most gorgeous Lady Blessington.” 
And the name stuck to her, to her de- 
light, all through life. 

Blessington had always been extrav- 
agant. Now, goaded on by Marguerite, 
he proceeded to make the prodigal son 
look like Gaspard the Miser. One of 
his lesser expenditures was the build- 
ing of a theater on his own estate, that 
he and Marguerite might satisfy to the 
full their love for amateur theatricals. 

At this theater they and their friends 
were the only performers, and their 
friends were the only spectators. The 
performances must have been gems of 
histrionic and literary excellence, and 
a rare delight to every one concerned. 
It would have been worth walking bare- 
foot for miles to witness one of them. 

For the actors were bound by a list 
of hard-and-fast rules devised and writ- 
ten out by Lord Blessington himself. 
You may judge the rest of these rules 
by the first, which read: 

Every gentleman shall be at liberty to avail 
himself of the words of the author, in case 
his own invention fails him 

One’s heart warms to the genius who 
could frame that glorious rule for stage 
dialogue. 

But Marguerite was of no mind to be 
mured up in an Irish country house, 
with perhaps an occasional trip to Dub- 
lin. She had begun to taste life, and she 
found the draft too sweet to be swal- 
lowed in sips. She made Blessington 
take a house in St. James’ Square, in 
London. 

There, for the next three years, she 
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was the reigning beauty of the capital. 
Her salons were the most brilliant spots 
in the London season. Her loveliness 
made her and her home a center of 
admiration. 

She had more than good looks, more, 
even, than charm. She had brains, and 
she had true Irish wit; a wit that 
flashed and never stung. She had, too, 
the knack of bringing out the best and 
brightest elements in every one around 
her. So, while men adored her, women 
could not bring themselves to hate her. 

She was in her element, there in Lon- 
don. But Bléssington was not in his. 
He enjoyed it ali; but he was no longer 
young, and he had led a lightning-rapid 
life. So, though he was ever a willing 
performer, the merciless pace began to 
tell on him. 

Marguerite was quick to notice this. 
And she suggested that a nice, long, lazy 
tour of the Continent might brace him 
up. Marguerite’s lightest suggestions 
were her husband’s laws. So to the 
Continent they went, and London 
mourned them. 

They set off in August, 1822. “No 
Irish nobleman,” says one bidgrapher, 
“and certainly no Irish king, ever set 
cut on his travels with such a retinue 
of servants, with so many vehicles and 
appliances of all kinds to ease, to com- 
fort, and the luxurious enjoyment of 
travel.” 

They planned to go by easy stages, 
stopping wherever they chose and for 
as long as the fancy held them. They 
traveled in a way a modern pork king 
might envy. 

One day in Paris, at the races, Lady 
Blessington exclaimed: 

“There is the handsomest man I have 
ever seen!” 

One of the throng of adorers hang- 
ing about the Blessington box confessed 
to knowing the stranger, and he was 
accordingly sent off posthaste to bring 
the “handsomest man” to the box. The 
personage who was so lucky as to draw 
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forth this cry of admiration from Mar- 
guerite was at that time but eighteen 
years old. Yet already he was one of 
the most noted—or notorious—men 
about town in all Europe. 

He was Alfred Guillaume Gabriel, 
Count d’Orsay, a typical Ouida hero, 
He was six feet in height, with broad 
shoulders, small hands and feet, hazel 
eyes, and chestnut hair. He was an 
all-round athlete—could ride, fence, 
box, skate, shoot, and so on, through 
the whole list of sports. He was a bril- 
liant conversationalist. He could draw. 
He could paint. He was a sculptor. 
And at none of these things was he an 
amateur, but as good as most front- 
rank professionals. He was later to 
win fame as the premier man of fashion 
of the period; a once celebrated book, 
“The Complete Dandy,” had D’Orsay 
for its hero. Everybody who came in 
touch with the youthful paragon fell 
victim to his magnetism, and even Lord 
Blessington—who should have been 
wise enough to see what was coming— 
was no exception. 

Young D’Orsay, at Marguerite’s in- 
stigation, was invited to go along with 
the Blessingtons on the rest of their 
travels. He accepted. This meant his 
resignation from his regiment, which 
was at that moment under orders to 
leave France to Spain. He 
threw over his military career without 
aqualm. He had fallen in love at sight 
with “the most gorgeous Lady Bless- 
ington,” who was fourteen years his 


invade 


senior. And, at sight, she had fallen in 
love with him. It was the love of her 
life. 


The party moved on to Genoa. Here 
they met Lord Byron, who had found 
England a chilly abiding place, after the 
disgraceful affair that had parted him 
from his wife. Byron was charmed by 
Lady Blessington’s beauty and clever- 
ness, and spent a great deal of time 
with the Blessington party of tourists. 
D’Orsay he liked immensely, once 
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referring to him as “a Greek god re- 
turned to earth.” Marguerite he frankly 
adored. And—so far as one knows— 
that was all the good it did him. With 
a wonder youth of the D’Orsay type 
ever at her side, Lady Blessington was 
not likely to lose her sophisticated heart 
to a middle-aged, lame man, whose 
power Over women was at this time 
largely confined to girls in their teens. 
But Byron was the greatest living poet, 
as well as the greatest living charlatan. 
And Marguerite consented to be 
amused, in desultory fashion, by his 
stereotyped form of heart siege; even 
though his powers of attack were no 
longer sufficient to storm the citadel. 

Still, the time passed pleasantly 
enough at Genoa; and Byron salved his 
bruised vanity by wheedling Lord 
Blessington into buying his yacht—a 
boat that the poet had long and vainly 
tried to get rid of. Faring better with 
“my lord” than with “my lady,” he sold 
the boat at a fancy figure. 

There was a farewell banquet, at 
which he drank much. Then the Bless- 
ingtons and D’Orsay departed from 
Genoa—on the white-elephant yacht. 
And Byron stood on the quay and wept 
aloud as they sailed off. 

They went to Rome. But the Eter- 
nal City somehow did not appeal to 
Lady Blessington. So they gave it 
what would be vulgarly termed 
“the once over,” and passed on to 
Naples. Here, Marguerite was de- 
lighted with everything. The trio took 
a Naples house, and lived there for two 
and a half years. 

The mansion Lord Blessington rented 
was the Palazzo Belvidere—which cost 
him an enormous sum. But, like an 
automobile, the initial price was the 
smallest item of its expense. Marguer- 
ite, perhaps to atone to herself for the 
squalor of her rickety girlhood home, 
declared the place would not be fit to 
live in until it had been refitted accord- 
ing to her ideas. Her ideas cost a for- 


now 














tune to carry out. But when at last the 
work was done, she wrote that the pa- 
lazzo was “one of the most delicious re- 
treats in the world.” She also hit on 
a thoroughly unique, if costly, scheme 
for sight-seeing. 

For example, when she 
Herculaneum, it was with the arche- 
ologist, Sir William Gell, as guide. 
When she went to museums and art gal- 
leries, she took along as showman such 
celebrities as Unwin, the painter, West- 
macott, the sculptor, or the antiquary, 
Milligan. And when she visited the ob- 
servatory, it was under the guidance of 
Sir John Herschel and the Italian 
astronomer, Piazzi. More than one of 
these notables sighed hopelessly for her 
love. : 

From Naples, the party went to Flor- 
Here Walter Savage Landor met 

And he was little behind 
his appreciation of her 


visited 


ence. 
Marguerite. 
Byron in 
charms. 

3y this time—nay, long before this 
time—people had begun to talk, and to 
talk quite distinctly. Marguerite did 
not care to be the butt of international 
gossip, so she -énlisted her husband’s 
aid in an effort to silence the scandalous 
tongues. Blessington’s mode of doing 
this was highly characteristic of the 
most eccentric man living. He promptly 
offered to make D’Orsay his heir, if the 





latter would marry Lord Blessington’s 
fifteen-year-old daughter, the 
only living child by his first wife. D’Or- 
say did not object. It mattered little to 
him whom he married. The girl was 
sent for to come to Florence, and there 
she and D’Orsay were made man and 
wife. 

The trio thus enlarged to a quartet, 
all hands next set off for Paris. Lady 
Blessington learned that the house of 
Maréchal Ney vacant, and 
made her husband take it at a stagger- 
ing rental. And again she was not 
satisfied until the place had been done 
over from top to bottom. The job was 


earl’s 


was she 
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finished in three days, the army of 
workmen receiving triple pay for 
quadruple speed. Lady Blessington’s 
own room was designed by her hus- 
band. He would not allow her to see 
it until everything was in readiness for 
her. This is her own description of it: 


The bed, which is silvered instead of gilt, 
rests on the backs of two large silver swans, 
so exquisitely sculptured that every feather 
is in alto-relievo, and looks nearly as fleecy 
as those of a living bird. The recess in 
which it is placed is lined with white fluted 
silk, bordered with blue embossed lace; and 
from the columns that support the frieze-of 
the recess, pale-blue silk curtains, lined with 
white, are hung; which, when drawn, conceal 
the recess altogether. A silvered 
sofa has been made to fit the side of the 
room opposite the fireplace. 

Pale-blue carpets, silver lamps, ornaments 
silvered to correspond. The salle de 
bain is draped with white muslin trimmed 
with lace. The bath is of white mar- 
ble, inserted in the floor, with which its sur- 
face is level. On the ceiling a painting of 
Flora scattering flowers with one hand, while 
from the other is suspended an alabaster 
lamp in the form of a lotus. 

It -was in this house that Lord 
Blessington died, of apoplexy, in 1829; 
perhaps after a glimpse of the bills for 
renovating the place. ; 

Marguerite, on his death, was left 
with a jointure in his estate—which 
estate by this time had dwindled to fifty 
thousand dollars per annum. Her sole 
share of it was seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars a year, and the Blessington 
town house in London. 

All along, D’Orsay and his wife had 
been living with the Blessingtons. When 
Lady Blessington came back to Eng- 
land, they accompanied her, and the 
three took up their odd form of home 
together at Gore House, in Kensington 
—Albert Hall now stands on its site— 
for Marguerite could not afford to keep 
up the Blessington mansion. 

She tried to eke out her income by 
writing, for she still had the pen gift 
that had so awed her brothers and sis- 
ters. One of her first pieces of work 
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was a book based on her talks with 
3yron, back in the Genoa days The 
New Monthly Magazine first printed 
serially this capitalization of a dead ro- 
mance. The book later came out as 
“Conversations With Byron.” And, 
of all Marguerite’s eighteen books, this 
is, perhaps, the only one now remem- 
bered. 

She was engaged, 
five hundred dollars a year, to supply 
a newspaper with society items. Then, 
too, she edited “Gems of Beauty,” a 
publication containing portraits of fair 
women, with a descriptive verse written 
by. her under each picture—straight 
hack work. Altogether, she made about 
five thousand dollars a year by her pen; 
a goodly income for a writer in her 
day—or in any day, for that matter. 

Among her novels were “Meredith,” 
“Grace Cassidy,” “The Governess,” and 
“The Victims of Society.” You have 
never read any of them, I think. If 
you tried to, as did I, they would bore 
you as they bored me. They have no 
literary quality ; and their only value is 
in their truthful depiction of the social 
life of her times. 

She did magazine work, too, and 
wrote for such chaste publications as 
Friendship’s Offering, The Amulet, 
Keepsakes, and others of like mushi- 
ness of name and matter. 


at two thousand 


Once more her salons were the talk 
of all England, and once more the best 
men crowded to them. But no longer 
did the best women frequent the 
Blessington receptions. The scandal 
that had been hushed by the sacrifice of 
the earl’s daughter to a man who loved 
her stepmother had blazed up afresh 
when the D’Orsays went to live at Gore 
House with Marguerite. And women 
fought shy of the lovely widow. 

It is one of the mysteries of the ages 
that so canny an old libertine as Lord 
Blessington should have been hood- 
winked by D’Orsay and Marguerite. 
There is no clew to it, except—perhaps 
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he was not fooled. Perhaps he was too 
old, too sick, too indifferent to care. 

And when D’Orsay’s unhappy young 
wife, in 1838, refused to be a party any 
longer to the disgusting farce and di- 
vorced her husband, the gossip whispers 
swelled to a screech. The wife de- 
parted; D’Orsay stayed on. 

There is every reason to think Mar- 
guerite was true to her young “Greek 
god.” But if so, it was not for lack of 
temptation or opportunity to be other- 
wise. In her late forties and early fif- 
ties, she was still “the most gorgeous 
Lady Blessington,” still as lovely, as 
magnetic, as adorable as in her teens. 

Among the men who delighted to 
honor her salons with their frequent 
presence—and more than one of them 
made desperate love to their hostess— 
were Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, Sir 
Robert Peel, Captain Marryat, 
3rougham, Landseer, Tom Moore, Dis- 
raeli, and many another genius. 

Disraeli—one day to rule British pol- 
itics as Lord Beaconsfield—was at that 
time merely a brilliant politician. and 
an almost equally brilliant novelist. 
There is a story—I don’t vouch for it— 
that, piqued at Marguerite’s coldness 
toward himself, Disraeli revenged him- 
self by portraying D’Orsay right mer- 
cilessly as “Count Mirabeau,” in his 
“Henrietta Temple.” 

Landor was drawn by her lure into 
returning to England. The aged Duke 
of Wellington, too, was a guest at her 
more informai “at homes.” Marguerite 
used such influence as she possessed 
over the duke to persuade him to let 
D’Orsay paint his portrait. So well 
did the picture turn out that the duke 
cried in delight: 

“At last I’ve been painted as a gen- 
tleman !” 

To the Blessington salons came an 
American, a man whose clothes were 
the hopeless envy of Broadway, and 
whose forehead curl was imitated by 
every Yankee dandy who could afford 
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to buy enough pomatum to stick a sim- 
ilar curl to his own brow. He was N. 
P. Willis. You don’t even start at the 
name, yet that name used to thrill your 
grandmother. Willis was‘a writer who 
gained more temporary fame for less 
good work than any other author our 
country has produced. 

During a tour of England, he was 
fortunate enough to receive an invita- 
tion to call on Lady Blessington. And 
thereafter he called almost every day. 
He fairly raved over her. 

“She is one of the most lovely and 
fascinating women I have ever known!” 
he wrote. 

Then he wrote more; he wrote a 
story of something that happened at one 
of her soirées. He sent it to an Amer- 
ican paper, never dreaming it would 
ever be seen in England. But the story 
was reprinted in an English magazine. 
And D’Orsay showed Willis the door. 


Another visitor to Gore House was a. 


pallid, puffy princeling, out of a job and 
out of a home. He was Louis Napoleon, 
reputed nephew of Napoleon the Great ; 


and he was one day to reign as 
Napoleon III., Emperor of the French, 
In the meantime, exiled from France, 
he knocked around the world, morbidly 
wondering where his next suit of ready- 
made clothes was to come from. He 
even visited the United States, for a 
while, teaching school at Bordentown, 
New Jersey, and sponging for loans and 
dinners from the Jumels and other peo- 
ple kindly disposed to the Bonaparte 
cause. 

Just now he was in England, living, 
when he could, on borrowed money, and 
sometimes earning a few shillings by 
serving as special policeman outside of 
big houses where dances or receptions 
were in progress. One of the few Eng- 
lish homes open to the prince was Mar- 
guerite Blessington’s. 

Marguerite and D’Orsay took him in, 
fed him, lent him money, and did a 
thousand kindnesses to the poor, out- 


lawed fellow. You shall learn in a few 
minutes how he repaid their generosity. 

While Marguerite had a talent for 
writing, she had a positive genius for 
spending money. And where talent and 
genius clash, there :an be only one final 
result. Her talent, as I have said, 
brought her about five thousand dollars 
a year. Her income from her husband’s 
estate was a yearly seven thousand five 
hundred dollars more. But how could 
people like Marguerite and D’Orsay 
keep abreast of the social current on a 
beggarly twelve thousand five hundred 
dollars a year? 

The foregoing is a question, not a 
flight of rhetoric. It has an answer. 
And the answer is: they went into debt. 

They threw away money as apt pupils 
of the lamented Earl of Blessington 
might readily*have been expected to. 
When they had no more money to pay 
with, they got credit. At first, this was 
easy enough. Tradesmen, high and low, 
deemed it an honor to be creditors of 
the all-popular Dowager Countess of 
Blessington, and of the _ illustrious 
Count d’Orsay. And even after the 
tradesmen’s first zest died down, the 
couple were clever enough to arrange 
matters in such a way as to keep right 
on securing goods for which they knew 
they never could hope to pay. 

Stripped of his grammar, his pretty 
tricks, and his social position, D’Orsay 
shows up as an unadulterated dead beat, 
a sublimated panhandler; while Mar- 
guerite’s early experiences in helping 
Shiver-the-Frills ward off bailiffs and 
suchlike gold seekers now stood her in 
fine stead. 

They were a grand pair. Their team- 
work was perfect. Between them, they 
succeeded in rolling up debts amounting 
to more than five hundred and thirty- 
five thousand dollars to tradesfolk 
alone. D’Orsay, in addition to this, 
managed to borrow about sixty-five 
thousand from overtrustful personal 
friends. 
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Thackeray is said to have drawn 
from them the inspiration of his “Van- 
ity Fair” essay on “How to Live on 
Nothing a Year.” D’Orsay, before con- 
senting to let his wife divorce him, had 
stipulated that the earl’s daughter pay 
him a huge lump sum out of the 
Blessington estate. He was also lucky 
at so-called games of chance, and his 
painting brought in a good revenue. 
But all this money was swallowed up 
in the bottomless gulf of extravagance. 

Little by little, the tradesmen began 
to realize that they were never going to 
be paid, and they banded together to 
force matters to a crisis. In that era, 
debt was still punishable by ‘imprison- 
ment, and prison gates were almost 
ready to unbar in hospitable welcome 
to Marguerite and D’Orsay. 

Like Dick Swiveller, who shut for 
himself, one by one, every avenue of 
egress, from his home, by means of 
unpaid-for purchases in neighboring 
streets, D’Orsay discovered that it was 
no longer safe to leave the house. Of- 
ficers with warrants lurked at the area 
railings of Gore House. Tipstaves 
loitered on the front steps. All sorts 
of shabby people seemed eager to come 
into personal contact with Alfred Guil- 
laume Gabriel, Count d’Orsay. 

On Sunday alone—when the civil 
arm of the law rests—did the much- 
sought-after couple dare emerge from 
the once-joyous house which had grown 
to be their beleaguered castle. No longer 
could they entertain, as of yore, lest a 
rascally warrant ‘server slip into the 
drawing-room in the guise of a guest. 

Finally, the net tightened to such an 
extent that D’Orsay had great ado to 
slip through its one gap; but slip 
through he did, and escaped by night to 
France. Marguerite’s wit arranged for 
his escape. And the man who lately 
had disdained to take a week-end jour- 
ney without a half dozen servants and 
a half score trunks was forced to run 
away in the clothes he wore, and with a 
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single portmanteau. Marguerite joined 
him at Boulogne, little better equipped 
than he. 

Oh, but there were heartbreaking 
sights, in those days, in Boulogne, in 
Calais, and in Havre! Englishmen who 
had fled their own country for debt 
used to haunt the French seaboard, as 
being nearer their own dear land than 
was Paris. They used to pace the 
esplanades or cower like sick dogs on 
the quays, straining their eyes across 
the tumbled gray water, to glimpse the 
far-off white cliffs of their homeland. 
They would flock to the pier, when the 
Channel packets came in, longing for 
the sight of a home face, dreading to be 
seen by some one who had known them 
in sunnier days. Sneered at by the 
thrifty French, denied-a penny’s worth 
of credit at the shops, they dragged out 
desolate lives, fifty times more bitter 
than death. 

It was no part of Marguerite’s 
scheme to enroll D’Orsay and herself 
among these hangdog exiles. She had 
ever built air castles, and she was still 
building them. She had wonderful 
plans for a career in France. 

She and D’Orsay had done much for 
Louis Napoleon in his days of poverty, 
and now Louis Napoleon was President 
of France, and already there were ru- 
mors that he would soon make himself 
emperor. He was the-man of the hour. 
And in his heyday of prasperity he as- 
suredly could do no less than find a high 
government office for D’Orsay and pour 
a flood of golden coin into the lap of 
“the most gorgeous Lady Blessington.” 

Let me save you from suspense by 
telling you that Louis Napoleon did 
nothing of the sort. Indeed, he seemed 
much embarrassed and not at all over- 
joyed by the arrival of his old bene- 
factors in Paris. He made them many 
glittering promises. But the Bank of 
Fools itself would have had too much 
sense to discount such promises as 
Louis Napoleon was wont to make. 
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Soon after her arrival in Paris, Mar- 
guerite learned that creditors had 
swooped down upon Gore House, seiz- 
ing it and all the countless art treas- 
ures that filled it. House and contents 
went under the hammer, and brought 
a bare sixty thousand dollars; not 
enough to pay one tithe of the D’Orsay- 
Blessington debts. 

Marguerite was at the end of her 
career. She was sixty years old; her 
beauty was going; her money was gone. 
She had ruled hearts; she had squan- 
dered fortunes; she had gone through 
the ‘‘dark spot,” ninety-nine per cent of 
whose victims sink thence to the street, 
while the hundredth has the amazing 
luck to emerge as a super-woman, She 
had listened to the love vows of men 
whose names are immortal, and now she 
was old and fat and banished. Hope 
was dead. 


A. younger and stronger woman 
might readily have succumbed under 
such a crisis. Certainly, Marguerite 
Blessington was in no condition to face 
it. Soon after she arrived in Paris, she 
sickened and died. 

D’Orsay had loved her with fairly 
good constancy. And he designed in 
her honor a double-grave mausoleum of 
quaint design. And under that mauso- 
leum, at Chambourey, she was buried. 
Three years later, D’Orsay was laid 
there at her side. 

Super-woman and super-man, they 
had loved as had Cleopatra and Antony. 
Only, in the latters’ day, it was Rome’s 
vengeance and not a creditor warrant 
that cut short such golden romances. 

The August number of AINSLEE’S will con- 
tain the next article in Mr. Terhune’s Super- 
women series: “Helen of Troy: Model for all 
the Sirens of the Centuries.” 
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THE ENCHANTRESS 


DEAREST, I used to think of spring 


As that rare moment of the year 


When—earth astir and air a-wing— 
The melting rivers rise and cheer; 

Moment immortalized by May, 
Perfection much too sweet to stay. 


But now I know that any hour 
Of any month in any land 
With spring’s most precious gifts may flower, 
And wind and cold and drouth withstand— 
Aye, and old, squandered springs renew— 
If time and place are shared with you. 


RICHARD 


3UTLER GLAENZER. 
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;EVER since that day beneath 
the blazing African sun, 
when his colonel had openly 
complimented him in front 
of the whole regiment for 

signal daring on the battle line during 
the Abyssinian campaign, had Pietro 
Masurrella, the Italian cobbler of South 
Jefferson Street, felt so filled with ela- 
tion. 

“I cannot work!” he called to his 
wife in the back room. He threw off 
the motor that ran the purring line 
of ‘buffing and polishing wheels and 
brushes in his neat little shop. “I must 
get out into the sunshine. I must walk. 
It is the grand day. I must climb some 
hill! I can think best on the top of 
a hill.” 

“Citizen 
rita from the 
Even in her teasing 
flection of his pride. 

He went back from his shop, caught 
her in his arms, and kissed her wrin- 
kled cheek. Then he put on his best 
coat and his hat and left the leathery- 
smelling shop behind him. 

As he neared the awning-shaded 
fruit-and-flower stand of Nick Cara- 
vasios, the Greek, Caravasios himself 
called out to him. 

“What is it, that you leave your place 
so early, eh? What is the matter? 


Who is sick ?” 
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“Sick? Sick? Who is sick, you 
ask? It is that I have just been natu- 
ralize’ !” 

The fat face of Caravasios took on 
an expression of horror. He shrank 
back within his doorway. 

“T didn’t even know you had it!” 

“Had it! Ever since this morning 
I have had it,” exulted Pietro, as he 
advanced toward the doorway of the 
fruit shop. 

Caravasios hastily interposed the 
protection of the screen door and held 
it firmly shut with his left hand while 
he gesticulated with his right. 

“Keep out!” he wheezed. 
out!” 

“Keep out? Keep out?” sputtered 
Pietro. “And why should I keep out?” 
pleaded 
toward 


“Keep 


Go away! /ara- 
furtively 
while his trembling 
hook of the 


“Go away! 
vasios. He glanced 
his rear doorway, 
hand fumbled with the 
flimsy screen. 

“You are crazy!” shouted Pietro. 
He waved his arms protestingly. 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Caravasios 
soothingly. “And he has the face all 
spotted red and white and the eyes so 
bright !” 

He got the hook of the door into the 
eye of the doorpost and then stood 
back. Sighing heavily with relief, he 
drew out his _ red-and-white-barred 
handkerchief to away from his 


? 


wipe 
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forehead the beads of sweat. He spoke 
more calmly, though his breath still 
came unevenly. 

“T hate it that I keep you out, and 
good neighbors, too, but it is to the 
hospital you should go, not into the 
street, and the sun so hot. Me, I have 
the woman—and the little one just born. 
They might catch it, too. What else 
could I do? But”—there was a note 
of frank sympathy in his voice—‘“I’m 
sorry you got it.” 

“Got it? Got it?” Pietro flung his 
hands up to where heaven would have 
been except for the awning. He tilted 
his hat back on his head and then tilted 
it forward. He walked out to the curb 
and then back again. 

He siood in front of the screen door 
with his hands on his hips, and peered 
in at his friend Caravasios. By a great 
effort he composed himself to a certain 
calmness of speech: 

“Idiot! Pig! Dog! 
What is it I have got?” 

Caravasios paused in the act of light- 
ing a cigarette. 

“Well,” he inquired blandly, “how 
do I know? You said it yourself you 
got it, didn’t you? You come right 
here and said it. Ah!” The match 
had burned down to his fingers, and 
he flung out his hand spasmodically. 
“Say, what is it you got, anyway?” he 
demanded indignantly. 

Over Pietro Masurrella’s 
features, seared by the mark of an 
assegai, spread the dawn of compre- 
hension, followed swiftly by a sunburst 
of merriment. 

“Oh! Ho, ho, ho!” he laughed. He 
held his sides. Tears dimmed his eyes. 
Out of his barrellike chest his laughter 
came like rumbling thumps of a tribal 
drum. 

“Laugh!” commented Caravasios bit- 
terly. “Laugh! Say, tell it to me, 
what is it you got?” 

Pietro turned his eyes appealingly to 
the striped awning. 


Son of a fool! 


swarthy 
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“Naturalize’! Naturalize’!” he ex- 
plained. 

“Yes, that’s what you said it the first 
time. What is it?” 

Pietro drew a deep breath. He 
looked up and down the long, sunlit 
avenue. When he stepped nearer the 


doorway, there were tears of intense 
He spoke as if he 


feeling in his eyes. 
were in a cathedral. 

“To-day I am citizen of United 
States. Before, I say, ‘Italia, my coun- 
try—America, deesa coun-try.’ Now I 
say, ‘Italia, old coun-try—America, my 
coun-try !’ ” 

He lifted his hat, held it to his heart, 
and stood with bowed head on the 
shadowed pavement among the glow- 
ing oranges and marigolds. 

“Oh!” There was vast relief in the 
voice of Nick Caravasios. ‘You mean 
it is your papers you got. The way 
you said, I t’ought you got it smallpox 
or somet’ing.”” He unhooked the screen 
door that had barred the way to the 
inner coolness. “Have a drink!” he 
invited, and himself mixed the two 
white-ruffed raspberry sodas at the 
gleaming fountain. 

“But I mus’ go on,” explained Pietro, 
when he had drunk. “I mus’ walk in 
the sun. I mus’ climb a hill. Always 
I can t’ink better when I am on top of 
a hill.” 

Caravasios, burning match in hand, 
a second time about to light his ciga- 
rette, paused in the act to stare anx- 
iously at Pietro. He glanced past him 
out at the heat waves that quivered 
above the asphalt, and then back to 
where two long-armed electric fans re- 
volved languorously in the semidark- 
ness. 

“Me, I wouldn’t walk up a hill to- 
day, not for ten dollars. You laugh? 
Well, I tell you, | Ah, go to the 
devil!” he cried as he abruptly shook 
his scorched fingers free of the charred 
match end. “I hope you get it a sun- 
stroke !” 
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Pietro, still laughing, left behind him 
the fruit shop of Nick Caravasios. He 
exulted in the heat. He walked quickly, 
with broad shoulders squared and head 
well up on his powerful neck. 

Soon, on either side of him were no 
more shops, but close to the walk were 
ugly rows of close-set, big brick houses, 
mansions of a bygone generation, which 
bore on their porches such legends as 
“Rooms to Let,” and “Boarding by Day 
or Week.” But as he trudged on up 
the wide avenue, these signs became 
less and less frequent until no more 
of them were to be seen, and the lawns 
in front of the houses grew broader 
and deeper until each was a park in 
itself, and the homes were those of _a 
new generation, which had built with 
rare beauty of line and lavish wealth 
of material. 

Time had been when Pietro had felt 
just a trifle ill at ease when he had 
passed before these splendid grounds 
and stately dwelling places, but now, 
with hot pride in the sense of it, he 
felt at home. Here lived the born 
Americans, and these places were the 
signs of what they were and of what 
they loved. But he, too, was now an 
American, and he felt that the men and 
women who lived up here were now as 
much his neighbors as were Nick Cara- 
vasios and his woman. 

Up he trudged for square after 
square, until he came at last to the 
very end of the avenue, where it en- 
tered the park. He went on past the 
fountain and the splendid flower beds, 
up the hill and up the steps until he 
came at last to quite the highest point 
in the park. Then he sat on a bench, 
with his back to the rippling reservoir, 
and looked down upon the city, and 
thought. 

From his seat at the top of the hill 
he could see straight down the long 
avenue up which he had come to this 
place. He knew who lived in some of 
the big homes he had passed; not all 
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of the rich threw away their worn 
shoes. He could look at a certain pair 
of dainty pumps in his shop and see 
with his mind’s eye the pretty, care- 
free girl from whom they had come; 
and, on the other hand, from his seat on 
the hill, with all the city spread below 
him, he could look down upon the great, 
wide-porticoed, white-stone house, cov- 
ered with vines and surrounded by 
flowered terraces, just across from the 
park entrance, and picture, on the worn 
bench of his little shop, the heavy-soled, 
square-toed pair of shoes that were to 
be returned to the gray-eyed owner of 
this place. 

This was a quaint intimacy, but to 
Pietro a very real one, and it was of 
this intimacy that was born the glowing 
thought suddenly burning within him. 

Always Pietro’s mental processes 
were simple and direct, and in action 
he was quick and quite without thought 
of fear. He walked down to the gate 
in the hedge about the great stone 
house, and up the path, and on to the 
vine-shaded porch. ~The porch was va- 
cant, but not deserted. Tossed on the 
stand beside a willow chair was an 
afternoon paper, and while he waited 
Pietro glanced down at it. 

The political cartoon on the front 
page pictured, in savage caricature, a 
square-jawed, thin-lipped man _ with 
straight-clipped mustache and narrow 
eyes behind His 
clothing bore a design of dollar marks, 
and his right hand grasped a heavy dog 
whip. The whip was marked “Cor- 
rupt Practice.” Beneath this uplifted 
whip crouched a_ shrinking female. 
With one arm she shielded her face. 
With her left hand she thrust out to- 
ward the man a sheaf of papers marked 
“Capitol Contracts.” Her flowing robe 
bore the name of this commonwealth, 
of which Pietro was now a citizen. 

There was the sound of a firm foot- 
fall on the veranda steps, and Pietro 
wheeled to face the man whose home 


glasses. 


half-oval 
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this was, and raised his right hand in 
salute, a soldierly precision in his every 
movement. 

“I am Pietro Masurrella.” 

“*Boots and shoes, fine repairing 
neatly done.’ I have seen your sign. 
What do you want?” 

There was a blunt directness in the 
man’s speech that pleased Pietro. He 
himself spoke crisply and chose his 
English carefully when he answered. 

“To-day,” he explained, “I have be- 
come citizen of United States. Now I 
am of same coun-try like Washington 
an’ Lincoln—an’ you. I love it, deesa 
coun-try. Look!” 

The two men locked out. All about 
them were homes that an earl might 
covet. On the city’s horizon the cop- 
pery sun loomed in a distant film of 
smoke that uprose unendingly from the 
thousands of steel-mill and _blast-fur- 
nace stacks hidden beyond the encir- 
cling hills. 

“Lots smoke, eh? Lots work. Ever’- 
body make some-money.  Ever’t’ing 
grow beeg—all—facto-ry, ci-ty—all. 
After while, make fine boulevard, beeg 
house, lots flowers, jardine—all lika 
dees. Ah!” Pietro’s chest heaved, his 
eyes glistened. “America! My coun- 
try!” 

The square-jawed man regarded him 
curiously through his half-oval glasses. 

“You are proud of being an Ameri- 
can citizen?” 

“My Gar, yes!” 

The man with the straight-clipped 
gray mustache glanced idly down at the 
cartoon in the evening paper and back 
again to the man who stood before him. 

“What do you want, Citizen Masur- 
rella?” he demanded abruptly. 

It was precisely this question that 
Pietro was ready to answer. 

“T would be ver’ please’ have you 
come to ball I geeve nex’ Tuesday night 
at Rittenhouse. Now I am naturalize’ 
citizen, I geeve li'l’ celebration, eh? 
You are invite’, an’ your woman an’ 
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His white teeth flashed in 


9 


“Come! 


your girl.” 
a winsome smile. 


3efore eleven o’clock of that night, 
Pietro Masurrella had engaged the 
grand ballroom of the Rittenhouse for 
the following Tuesday, had arranged 
with a noted caterer to serve one hun- 
dred guests, had secured the services 
of the finest orchestra in the city, and 
had in person called upon and invited 
to his party the mayor, a congressman, 
three of the city’s councilmen, the pres- 
ident of the biggest steel company, and 
the chancellor of the university. There 
were many others prominent in the 
city’s life whom he wanted to invite, 
but he would have to see them on the 
following evenings. His own near 
neighbors he could see at any time dur- 
ing the day, and they were all to come. 

When Pietro, exalted in spirit and 
thrilled with pride, came at last again 
to the fruit-and-flower store of the 
Greek for the nightly game, he found 
Caravasios drowsing over the cards. 

“You are late,” complained Cara- 
vasios. “Already I have lost to myself 
seven dollars at solitaire because of it. 
Where have you been?” 

To him, Pietro, vivacious and enthu- 
siastic, imparted his great thought and 
what had already come of it. During 
the narrative Caravasios regarded him 
stolidly, his cloudy, heavy-lidded eyes 


exhibiting no reflection of the other's 


animation. 

“Well, what you tink, eh?’ 
manded Pietro in conclusion. 

Caravasios slumped a little farther 
into his chair. 

“You got it all right,” he sighed. 

“What you tink I got deesa time?” 
smiled Pietro. 

“A sunstroke, you got it all right, like 
I said you would,” Caravasios answered 
in a hollow voice, and he tapped his 


de- 


head significantly. 
“Aha!” laughed Pietro. 
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“Laugh!” commented Caravasios 
gloomily. “Laugh!” He straightened 
up in his chair, wagging his finger in 
Pietro’s face, and his voice had in it 
a note of conviction. “Listen te me. 
What it all costs you at last I don’t 
know—and I don’t care; it is your busi- 
ness, and I guess you can pay it. But 
you have been a great fool. What I 
say it now is the truth. Not one of 
those people you asked to will come! 
Those rich people, they won’t come to 
your ball and mix up with shoemakers 
and fruit sellers and their women. How 
could you think it? The eagles peck 
in the street with sparrows? Did even 
one of them say he would come? And 
listen to me. I will come, of course, 
but your other old neighbors that know 
you, they will know that these high peo- 
ple will not come—because they would 
be there—and so they will stay away, 
too. Do you think they are not proud? 
Oh, yes—the brave look in those eyes 
of yours! But you will see! You will 
see!” croaked the Greek. 


Up at the big white-stone house at 
the’ entrance to the park, the wife of 
the square-jawed man was giving a 
coming-out party for her daughter. 
The host was the most vilified man in 
the public prints of his State, but his 
wife was a charming hostess, and in- 
vitations to their home were at all times 
eagerly accepted. The house was aglow 
with soft lights, and music was in the 
air. The daughter of the house, an 
unspoiled girl of gypsylike beauty, was 
the center of a group of laughing ac- 
quaintances. 

“IT saw a funny thing this evening.” 
There was a pause in the music, and 
at the same time one of those unac- 
countable silences that will sometimes 
fall when for a hushed instant not even 
one of a hundred guests will utter a 
syllable. 

The tall young fellow who had 
spoken became the center of attention. 
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There was a quality in his voice that 
gave to his speech a certain distinction. 

“On my way here I stopped ten min- 
utes ago at the cigar stand of the Rit- 
tenhouse. The proprietor of the cigar 
stand said to me: 

“If you want to see the funniest 
thing that has ever happened here, come 
with me.’ 

“Tl went. He took me with him in the 
elevator to the third floor. We tiptoed 
down a side corridor to a rear entrance 
to the ballroom. The cigar-counter 
man stopped at a curtained door. The 
curtains swayed apart the fraction of 
an inch. 

“ “Look through,’ he whispered. 

“T peered in. What do you think I 
saw? The ballroom was beautifully 
decorated with palms and flowers. The 
orchestra—and it was Cremona’s—was 
playing a beautiful waltz, but, upon my 
word, not a soul could I see. 

“*Look close to the door,’ whispered 
the-cigar man. 

“TI pushed the curtain forward a bit, 
and glanced down the wall. There, 
near the entrance to the hall, square 
on his feet, erect as a soldier, with 
heavy mustache and curly, iron-gray 
hair and a big welt of a scar across 
his dark cheek, stood a bronzed old 
chap, as still as a piece of waxworks. 
And just behind him on a spindly chair 
motherly-fash- 
her face down 


broad-waisted, 
ioned old woman with 
in her red hands on the back of the 
chair and her shoulders heaving. She 
sobbing heartbrokenly—and the 
was playing ‘Un Peu 


sat a 


was 
orchestra 
d’Amour.’ 

“The old chap moved at last. He 
pulled out a big silver watch and 
looked at it. Then he looked around 
the empty ballroom. He moved slowly 
toward the door and glanced out. Not 
a sow was in sight. Around the door 
was draped a big silk American flag. 
The old chap lifted a fold of the flag 
in his two hands and held it under his 
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eyes. Then his hands dropped. His 
chin went down. He. walked over to 
the old woman, kneeled beside her, put 
his arms around her, and hid the 
scarred side of his face against her 
breast. 

“Did I say that Cremona’s orchestra 
was playing and that the place was 
otherwise as bare as a basket? I 
turned away from the curtain to the 
cigar-stand man. 

“What is it?’ I asked him. 
grinning from ear to ear. 

“*Why,’ he told me, ‘the old fellow 
got his naturalization papers last week, 
it seems, and got it into his head to 
give a grand ball in honor of becoming 
a citizen of the United States, and in 
addition to his own old cronies he in- 
vited’—the cigar man gave me a lot of 
names—‘and of course none of them 
thought of coming, and his old cronies 
wouldn’t play second fiddle, and so they 
didn’t come either, and Did you 


He was 


see the old woman crying, and him 
standing there like a statue, and the 


place as empty as a bucket? They’ve 
been there all by themselves for three 
hours now. At the Rittenhouse, too. 
Could you beat it?’ And he laughed 
all the way down in the elevator.” 

The tall young fellow on the stair- 
way at the coming-out party of the 
gypsylike girl in the big white-stone 
house of the square-jawed man glanced 
from face to face of the well-born 
throng below him. 

“Funny, wasn’t it? 

“Funny?” The girl glanced up at 
him, and her eyes were glistening. 
“Who was it he had invited, and why 
wouldn’t they come?” 

The square-jawed man stood near 
her. He fingered his straight-clipped, 
iron-gray mustache. 

“Let’s see,” he mused. “This is Tues- 
day, isn’t it? That was the day he 
named. I guess you and your mother 
and I were about the first on his list, 
honey girl. He came here in person 
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to invite us. He said in effect that it 
was his great pride in the honor of 
having become a citizen of the United 
States that prompted him to give the 
affair. I didn’t take him seriously. 
Who would?” 

“Who else?” pursued the girl. 

“T believe I was one,” admitted the 
mayor of the city. “I naturally thought 
he was a crank and dismissed the sub- 
ject from my mind at once.” 

The president of a trust company, 
whose home adjoined that of the con- 
gressman from the district, added: 

“T guess you and I are both in on 
this, too, Jimmy. He cut across from 
your place that evening when he came 
over to us. He met Arabella alone in 
the garden first. She was a bit nerv- 
ous and called me. I couldn’t quite 
make him out. Seemed rational enough, 
but—such an unusual idea.” 

The gypsylike girl stood up 
glanced around her. 

“Were there others?” 

Here and there among the throng a 
nod or a whimsical shrug answered the 
inquiry in her eyes. Through the open 
windows to right and left she could see 
the steady lights of many waiting cars. 
She raised her finger. 

“Listen, every one, please! This is 
my coming-out party, and I can’t tell 
you how good it is of you all to have 
come, and how glad I’ve been to see 
you. But I’m going down to the 
Rittenhouse to dance with a very true 
gentleman whose heart we are breaking 
by staying away. Will any one come 
with me?” 


and 


now 


In the big ballroom of the Ritten- 
house, the orchestra, hidden behind a 
screen of palms, poured forth for none 
to hear the lovely strains of “Un Peu 
d’Amour.” An old woman, wrinkled 
of cheek and with creases in her fat 
neck, raised her face, flushed with 
weeping, from her hands crossed on 
the back of a brocade-and-gilt chair. 
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“Come—come home!’ she pleaded. 
“T cannot stand it!” 

But Pietro Masurrella, with his 
bronze medal of courage on his broad 
chest, stood in wait at the flag-draped 
entrance. 

“Yet half an hour—half an hour— 
then—then we go, my Margarita.” 

He looked again at his big silver 
watch. It was eleven o'clock. Sud- 
denly his heart leaped wildly at a sound 
of light, quick footsteps in the marble 
corridor. There stood before him a 
young girl, bright-eyed, eager, gypsy- 
like in her beauty. 

“Why, you are Pietro Masurrella.” 
She smiled as she put her hand in his. 
“And you have mended my shoes for 
me since I was a wee bambina. I have 
come to dance with you at your party. 
And is this your wife? I am so glad 
to know you! How pretty is all is! 
And the lovely music! Hardly can I 
wait! See, my feet are eager! But 
—here are others! You must let me 
help you to receive.” 

There wefe others—there were many 
others. There was every one who had 
been up at the white-stone house that 
night, and as they passed in beneath 
the silk flag, the ‘gypsylike girl said 
their names and they took Pietro’s hand 
and the hand of Margarita, and every 
one was merry and seemed wonderfully 
glad to have come. 

And presently the violins and flutes 
were calling again, and the girl turned 
to Pietro. 

“Now I'll dance with you. 
She smiled. 

Pietro glanced over toward the 
mother of the girl, but she nodded 
brightly to him, so he took the girl’s 
outstretched hand, and they stepped out 
upon the polished floor, and presently 
the whole which had 
mockingly empty, was bright and gay 
and filled with color. 

When the music ceased, and Pietro 


Come!” 


room, been so 


and the girl found themselves near the 
flag-draped entrance again, Pietro saw 
forms lurking in the hallway. 

“Aha, I see you! I see you there! 
Come in!” he cried. 

Diftidently they came forward—his 
old cronies of the quarter and _ their 
womenfolk—with shy glances and a 
hundred excuses for their tardiness. 
And Pietro, thrilled with pride, named 
them to the girl at his side, who greeted 
each one with a friendly word. 

Last of all came Nick Caravasios. 
He was short of breath, but voluble. 

“T, ah—it was the hot night, and 
the store, believe me! Crowded like I 
never seen it before, and the help no 
good. Not till this minute could | get 
away, I am telling you. If I could uv 
got away, I’d uv been here the first 
one, sure ting. But my woman with 
the little girl just born last. week, 
y'understand, and her mother twisted 
her ankle and no one to look after her, 
after my woman, I mean—— It was 
her mother twisted her ankle—twisted 
my woman’s mother’s ankle, y’under- 
stand, not my mother’s girl—I mean, 
my girl’s mother’s—I Ah, don’t 
look at me that way, Pietro! It—it is 
true, I am just a good-for-nothing cow- 
ard. Why should I try to lie to you? 
I knew it all the time that you were 
up here waiting, waiting all alone, you 
two, but | 
afraid to 


well, we 
this 


—we—all of us- 


were come up to fine 


place before we saw these—these others 


all come and knew we wouldn’t be 
laughed at for coming to meet people 
that wouldn’t come to meet us. You 
see, Pietro? You see? But look, look, 
Pietro, it is the mayor, the mayor him- 
self, that dances now with your Mar- 
garita!” 

Some time later Pietro found him- 
self standing alone near an,open win- 
dow. Far below him gleamed the night 
lights of the city. Occasionally an 
automobile sped northward up the silent 


avenue. Somewhere a dog barked once 
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or twice and then was silent. A bell 
struck in a near-by school tower, and 
Pietro counted the strokes. It was mid- 
night. 

Pietro turned and saw that the girl 
from the white-stone house was coming 
toward him. 

“Now I must be going,” she smiled 
up at him, “and I have come to thank 
you for the happiest evening I have 
ever had. But before we go, before 
we say good night to you, may I “4 
She stood on tiptoe to whisper in his 
ear. 

“But, yes, yes!” agreed Pietro 
eagerly. His nostrils quivered, and he 
felt the hot tears welling in his eyes. 

Together, he and the gypsylike girl 
made their way across the ballroom and 
up among the palms beside the band- 
master. The orchestra was in the midst 
of an animated tango when the girl 
whispered to him, but suddenly he 
tapped his rack, the music ceased ab- 


, 


ruptly, and the dancers all looked up 
in wonder. 
The girl from the white-stone house, 


the daughter of the native born, 
stepped out to the edge of the dais, 
her hand in Pietro’s, and the orchestra 
launched into the accompaniment of a 
very old-fashioned song while the girl 


sang. The opening words of the song 
were: ‘My country, ’tis of thee, sweet 
land of liberty, of thee I sing.” 

Before the girl had finished, every 
one was singing or humming the air, 
groping in memory for the half-for- 
gotten words. 

And that was the way Pietro’s party 
ended. 

And when the last guest had wrung 
his hand, when the last musician had 
packed his instrument and_ silently 
slipped away, and when only he, with 
wrinkled old Margarita at his side, lin- 
gered alone in the empty ballroom, 
Pietro, soldierlike at the doorway, with 
his badge of courage pinned on his 
breast, stood for an instant at ajgen- 
tion. Then, very reverently, his hands 
went out to the flag that hung beside 
him. He lifted a fold of it so gently 
and stood regarding it so tenderly that 
one might have thought he held in his 
arms a little, well-loved child—a little, 
drowsy child, it might be, with flushed 
cheeks, white-gowned, blue-eyed. <A 
moment he stood, silent and immobile. 
Then he bowed his head, his eyes 
closed, and Citizen Masurrella pressed 
the silken loveliness of the flag of his 
country to his lips as the lights went 
out. 


waa 


A VOTARY 


WEET! 


O my sweet! 


Pray as the roses pray 
When clouds in rosy fleet 
Herald midsummer day. 


Love, love is truly prayer; 
Your heart of love unclose, 

And yield its incense rare 
With the unfolding rose. 


Sweet ! 


O my sweet! 


My rose of dawn and dew! 


My saint! 


Low at your feet, 


I kneel, a votary true. 
MartHa McCuLtocu-WILLIAMS. 
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IIlL—WEAVER OF 


ERE comes Olivia’s minister,” 
said Ophelia Guide to her 
twin, Juliet. Or it may have 
been Juliet who said it to 
Ophelia, for it was quite im- 

possible to tell which was which as they 
sat together in the hammock before 
their father’s farmhouse. 

Peter Guide, their father, gentle- 
faced schoolmaster of Diversity Town- 
ship, looked down the road with ques- 
tioning face. Though Reverend Wea- 
ver, as he was universally called, was 
a shepherd of men, Peter was not al- 
together certain that the young .man 
was worthy of a welcome when coming 
to pay his respects to Peter’s lamb. 
For Reverend Weaver might have been 
termed a “jack priest.” 

The Sabbath 
evening meal 
voted to the 
eight till six on week days, he 
men in the humble capacity of carpen- 
ter. This was not, Peter knew, without 
high precedent, and yet 

Now, as the minister—Methodist, by 
the way-—shambled up the road, one 
would have judged that the schoolmas- 
ter’s misgivings were not without basis. 
Yes, the man shambled. He was stoop- 
ing of shoulder, hollow of cheek—a hol- 
lowness made more hollow by a faint 
stubble of reddish beard. He was no 
imposing figure as he turned in at the 


hours after the 
Weaver 
From 


and the 
Reverend de- 
service of God. 


served 


THE CLAYBANKS 


gate. His hair was almost unkempt; 
his shirt showed vacant buttonholes; it 
could not be disputed that he sham- 
bled. An air of incompetence and shift- 
lessness seemed to envelop him, and it 
was this that Peter Guide feared. 

He feared it the more because Olivia 
was so gentle—the gentlest, most cling- 
ing, most feminine of his six mother- 
less daughters. He feared it because 
Olivia was sweetly, self-sacrificingly re- 
ligious. He feared it because he knew 
Olivia’s soul, which might, in a mo- 
ment of ecstasy, urge her beyond that 
command of the Nazarene to the rich 
young man. He was told to sell his 
possessions and give to the poor; Olivia 
might give herself. Peter believed Rev- 
erend Weaver to be a good man— 
Olivia had spoken of him as an 
tle to the ’—but nevertheless Peter 
was troubled. 

Reverend Weaver came slowly, un- 
easily up the path, his eyes on the 
ground. It was his misfortune that his 
eyes seemed to avoid the eyes of all 
the world. At the porch he lifted them, 
however, and looked for a moment into 
the face of Peter Guide. They were 
gray eyes. Those eyes contributed their 
share to Peter’s uneasiness, for they 
made him doubt his doubt of the man. 
They were sincere eyes, piteous eyes, 
yet eyes with depth sufficient to hold 
Sometimes they were 


““apos- 


poor’ 


the fire of zeal. 
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brooding eyes, sometimes they were 
gentle eyes, always they were eyes with 
character. They might have been the 
eyes of a minor prophet. 

“Good day, sir,” said. Peter Guide 
courteously. 

“God’s peace be with you,” responded 
Reverend Weaver. There was a trace 
of unctuousness in his voice. “Is—is 
Miss Olivia at home?” 

“Be seated,” said Peter. 
her.” 

In the hammock Ophelia and Juliet 
stifled giggles. 

Presentiy Olivia appeared, her gentle 
face so like to her father’s. Reverend 
Weaver stood up and grasped her hand. 

“Shall we sit here?” Olivia asked. 


“T will call 


“Or shall we walk down the road? I 
think I should like to walk.” 

Side by side, they left the yard, she 
tall, erect, slender, graceful; he taller, 
but slouched of shoulder, broad of back, 
but loose of joint, awkward, shambling. 


Peter Guide looked after them, and his 
long white hand moved up to cover his 
heart. 

“That poor woman at the Claybanks 
is dead,” said Olivia. 

“*The Lord giveth and the Lord tak- 
eth away. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’ ” 

“Poor thing!” said Olivia. “How 
glad she must have been to die! Think 
of living for years and years in the 
Claybanks!” She shuddered. “I’m al- 
most afraid to pass those awful shan- 
ties in the daytime. The place is so 
—so sinister, so threatening.” 

“Their hearts are hard, they are bad, 
their ways are evil, yet out of evil shall 
come good. They fight and they ca- 
rouse and they steal. Men have told 
me they do worse. Yet they are human, 
made in God’s image, and worthy of 
salvation. So far my seed has fallen 
on stony soil. One or two grains have 
sprouted in corners of the rock where 
there was yet some soil left by the ten- 
derness in a woman’s heart, but the 
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men! I become discouraged, yet prayer 
gives me fresh ‘ope. I shall persist. 
I may even yet snatch one brand from , 
the burning.” 

Olivia drew closer to Reverend Wea- 
ver, and clutched his arm, for around 
a bend in the road strode a young man 
of huge breadth, a handsome yet fear- 
some face. His shirt was of blue flan- 
nel, his trousers of corduroy held up 
by a strap. His slouch hat was broad 
of brim. He moved lithely, the walk 
of a dangerous man. His legs were 
exceedingly bowed. 

He looked up as Reverend Weaver 
and Olivia entered his vision—and 
leered. His eyes stared directly into 
Olivia’s eyes, and his leer was for her. 
She trembled. 

“Howdy, parson!” said the ominous 
young man. , 

“Good day, Mr. Sims,” said Reverend 
Weaver, and the man passed and dis- 
appeared behind them. 

“Who—who was that?” asked Olivia. 

“Men call him ‘Bandy’ Sims. A 
power for evil. He bears the title of 
‘Mayor of the Claybanks.’ His heart 
is hard and his life is hard. Yet even 
Bandy Sims has a soul. ‘I am not come 
to call the righteous, but sinners to re- 
pentance.’ ” 

“Let’s go home,” said Olivia. 
has made me afraid.” 

They walked slowly back to the gate. 
Olivia went in, but Reverend Weaver 
did not follow. He turned back the 
way they had come—toward the Clay- 
banks. Reverend Weaver, missionary 
to the Claybanks! 

“Did he propose? Did he propose?” 
Ophelia and Juliet chanted in chorus. 

Olivia did not flush. 

“Don’t make fun of him, children,” 
she said patiently. 

That was all. Peter Guide wished 
there might have been more. He would 
have welcomed some hint of his daugh- 
ter’s attitude toward the preacher. 
Olivia gave none. 


“He 
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The second day afterward, Olivia 
was occupying the hammock and gazing 
thoughtfully down the road. She was 
thinking of the Claybanks—and of Rev- 
erend Weaver, whose self-imposed mis- 
sion was the Claybanks. Olivia saw, 
not the shambling, shiftless carpenter, 
but the enthusiast, the man who would 
have welcomed martyrdom. She saw 
with the eye of pity—indeed, saw with 
a heart stirred to religious ecstasy, 
rather than with the eye. It is easy to 
deceive such a heart. 

As she sat, a man in flannel shirt and 
corduroy trousers strode into view. 
Olivia, looking the other way, did not 
perceive him till he stopped beside the 
gate and leaned his arms on the fence. 
Then she saw him, and uttered a little 
cry. Bandy Sims did not speak, did 
not move; he simply regarded Olivia 
boldly, insolently. For a moment he 
held her eyes; then he leered, shook 
his mane of black hair, and, without 
turning his head to look back, strode on. 
Olivia ran into the house, weeping, 
trembling. 

Reverend Weaver did not often 
shamble into the yard. He was busy. 
What with earning his bread with ham- 
mer and saw, and carrying the Word 
into obscure corners of Diversity Town- 
ship, he had few moments for courting 
—if, indeed, he was courting. Yet he 
came when he could. Always Olivia 
received him gently, cordially. They 
talked not of themselves, but of others, 
of others with save, and of 
how they might be saved. They talked 
of the Claybanks, barren ground in- 
deed for Reverend Weaver’s husbandry. 
Reverend Weaver quoted much Scrip- 
ture, was unctuous, was wavering on 
all points save one—a will to minister 
to the spiritual welfare of those who, 
receiving least willingly such ministra- 
tions, seemed to him most to need 
them. Weaver was a parson with no- 
body’s respect—even the Claybanks 
ridiculed him. He was a workman not 


souls to 


in demand, for in his labors he was 
shiftless. These things Olivia knew. 
Peter Guide prayed to know how they 
affected her opinion. He was afraid. 

Once again Olivia encountered Bandy 
Sims, this time in the open road and 
face to face. He stopped and spread 
his bandy, powerful legs, barring the 
way. He spoke. “Howdy, miss,” was 
all he said, but his tone, his eyes as 
he spoke, his leer as he stepped aside, 
were horrible. Olivia stood tottering 
till he had passed; then she ran, hys- 
terical, to her room—and hid. From 
that day she was conscious of a bale- 
ful influence, of the drawing of a pow- 
erful, sinister will. Olivia Guide knew 
that Bandy Sims, mayor of the Clay- 
banks, had singled her out from among 
the women of the earth. 

A committee of women from Diver- 
sity’s church met at Mrs. Markham’s 
at noon of Wednesday in the next week. 
Olivia attended. Her father drove her 
over, a distance of some three miles, 
in the morning. She was to walk home 
in the afternoon. Though the road 
passed not far from the Claybanks, she 
had little fear, for the hour would be 
four in the afternoon and the road 
was much used by farmers. 

Shortly after three, Olivia left Mrs. 
Markham’s and set out on her way 
home. A mile brought her near the 
Claybanks, despite herself, her 
fears arose. It seemed to her that the 
squalid cluster of shanties radiated a 
She hastened her 


and, 


malign influence. 
steps. 

A twig cracked at her left, and she 
cried out, almost broke into a run, but 
no living thing appeared. Again a twig 
cracked. Olivia stopped, panting, 
trembling. 

From behind the trunk of a huge 
oak tree appeared the head of Bandy 
Sims. He leered at her horridly. 

Diversity Village was astounded to 
see its gentle schoolmaster, Peter Guide, 
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lashing his horse down the main street 
of the town. He leaned over the dash- 
board, his usually placid, kindly old 
face set with fear. He was hatless; 
his long white hair streamed behind 
him; and ever and again he brought 
down his whip across the animal’s back 
cruelly, urging it to greater speed. 
Well might Diversity be astounded! 

3efore the office of old Zaanan 
Frame, justice of the peace and politi- 
cal rfler of the community, Peter Guide 
brought his lathered horse to its 
haunches, leaped out, and, without wait- 
ing to see if his beast remained or 
continued its breakneck gallop, plunged 
into the office. 

““She’s lost!” he cried out to Zaanan 
in a strangled voice. . “She’s disap- 
peared!” 

“Set!” Zaanan commanded shortly. 
“Set and git so’s you can talk before 
you begin. Pantin’ and tremblin’ and 


sweatin’ hain’t goin’ to find her ag’in, 


whoever she is.” 

“It’s Olivia,” said Peter Guide be- 
tween gasps. 

“Hum: Olivia! Oldest of the six, 
hain’t she? Calc’late she’s nigh onto 
twenty-five by nowe How long’s she 
been gone?” 

“Since yesterday afternoon.” 

“And her twenty-five year old! 
Hum! One of three things—she’s got 
a notion, she’s got a man, or a man’s 
got her. Where did she disappear 
from?” 

“She went to Markhams’ to spend 
the day.” Old Peter was trembling 
pitifully. He felt heavily his own help- 
lessness in this emergency. He, the 
widowed father of six daughters, felt 
in this moment how inadequate he had 
always been. Peter knew that he was 
a kindly failure. Others, hundreds of 
others, did not count the sweet old man 
a failure, but what matter? He con- 
tinued : 

“She about four 


left Markhams’ 
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o’clock, to walk home. But she—never 
got there.” 

“What road did she take back?” 

“The State Road.” 

“Huh! Done any inquirin’?” 

“T went back every step of the way. 
She got as far as Moles’—about two 
miles. After that nobody saw her.” 

“Wasn’t seen your side the Clay- 
banks ?” 

Old Peter groaned. 

“No. I—I haven’t dared think of 
that. The Claybanks! My God, 
Zaanan, not the Claybanks!” 

“T hope not, Peter,” old Zaanan said 
almost gently, “but we can’t miss 
thinkin’ of everythin’. We got to think 
of the Claybanks. This community 
ought to have thought of the Claybanks 
consid’able years ago, but we’ve let it 
slide. We've knowed the folks in the 
Claybanks was bootleggers and thieves 
and worse, but we hain’t done nothin’ 
The Claybanks!” 

“She was so terrified of the Clay- 
banks and its people!” said Peter. 
“Olivia was most timid of all my chil- 
dren—and that horrible ulcer on the 
face of our county has been a dreadful 
thing to her. Once a man—a Clay- 
banker—stood and grinned at her over 
the fence. She was unnerved for days. 
Another time the same man spoke to 
her on the road. She came running 
home hysterical.” 

“The same feller? Huh! 
did you, eh? See him?” 

“Yes. He was tall—big. 
was black. He looked 
And he was bow-legged.” 

“Kinder handsome feller, eh? 
eyes? That the man?” 

“He was handsome after a manner 
—repulsively handsome.” 

“Bandy Sims,’ declared Zaanan, 
“mayor of the Claybanks, the wust of 
the lot.” 

Old Peter covered his face with his 
hands and bowed his head. His stricken 


See him, 


His hair 
dangerous. 


Black 
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silence was more terrible than frenzied 
grief. 

“It may not be the Claybanks at all,” 
said Zaanan. “Did Olivia have a fel- 
ler?” 

“No,” Peter replied after a moment 
«Reverend Weaver used to come to see 
her sometimes, but that was only be- 
cause she was interested in his work.” 

“Reverend Weaver. Hum! The 
missionary to the Claybanks, folks calls 
him. Never thought much of him. 
Kind of a shyster preacher, hain’t he? 
Carpenterin’ daytimes and_ preachin’ 
Sundays and evenin’s? Struck me he 
was sort of shiftless.” 

“T think,” said Peter, defending, even 
in the depths of his agony, a maligned 
fellow creature, “I think he’s a good 
young man.” 

“Dolf,” called Peter suddenly, “Dolf 
Springer.” 

An old man of the village-loafer type 
eame in, whittling. 

“Know Reverend 
Zaanan. 

“Cale’late to.” 

“Know where he is?” 

“Calc'late nobody does to-day. He 
was shinglin’ Williamses’ barn yes- 
tiddy, and promised to finish up this 
mornin’—but he didn’t come around. 
Williams drove out to his house to see 
what was the matter and nobody’d seen 
him since yestiddy.” 

“G’by, Dolf,” said Zaanan, and Dolf 
shuffled out of the room. 

“Hum!” Zaanan grunted. “Hum! 
Him gone, too. Hum!” He shifted in 
his chair. “Wastin’ time. Hain’t got 
no more to waste.” He considered, and 
scowled as he thought. “We dassent 
go to the Claybanks with no brass 
band,” he said at last. “We wouldn’t 
find nothin’ if we did. But we got to 
go to the Claybanks. If she hain’t 
there, it'll be time enough to go messin’ 
around after Reverend Weaver.” 

Also, Zaanan Frame was thinking to 
himself of what they might find in the 


Weaver?” asked 
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Claybanks, and of what might be the 
result of such a discovery on the public 
mind of Diversity Township—a public 
mind already sore to rawness by reason 
of insolence suffered, chickens stolen, 
illegal whisky sold; by reason of the 
moral stench that exuded with appall- 
ing thickness from the squalid com- 
munity whose best citizen’s sole claim 
to praise was that he fell something 
short of being criminal. This worried 
Zaanan Frame, for in his bailvick 
were many young men and scant ex- 
citement. What would not the thing 
that Zaanan feared to find unchain? 
This must be guarded against. Zaanan 
felt a public as well as a private duty. 
He must act. but he must act with 
notable circumspection If Olivia were 
in the Claybanks, she must be rescued 
without noise, or if rescue were no 
longer possible, no hand but the hand 
of the law must be raised in vengeance. 

30b Allen, prosecuting attorney for 
Diversity County and husband of Mi- 
randa Guide, burst into the room. He 
had seen with alarm the progress of 
his father-in-law through the village, 
and, urged by his wife, had hurried 
to ascertain its meaning. 

“What is it, father?” he demanded. 
“Somebody sick or hurt?” 

Peter lifted his hand, and let it fall 
limply. 

“Olivia,” he 
appeared... The Claybanks—— 

Bob turned to Zaanan. 

“What’s that? The Claybanks!” 

“Looks like it might be possible, Bob. 
She was last seen approachin’ there 
yestiddy afternoon.” 

“And you're sitting here!” The 
young man, knuckles showing white 
with the tenseness of his clenched fists, 
started abruptly for the door. 

“Stop! Where you aimin’ to go, 
30b ?” 

“I’m going to the Claybanks—with 
Diversity at my back. We’ve let it 
live. We've sat back and let it steal 


said, “Olivia has—dis- 
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and swagger until it believed we were 
afraid of it. Now comes this. It 
should have been expected. To-mor- 
row there’ll be no Claybanks.” 

“Bob,” said Zaanan calmly, without 
raising his voice. The young man 
paused. “Bob, which side of this thing 
is Diversity’s prosecutin’ attorney goin’ 
to be on? Is he sidin’ with the law, 
or is he sidin’ with them that gather 
in unreasonin’ mobs and burn and 
lynch and make the law’—here he 
laid his hand on Tiffany’s ‘Justices’ 
Guide” reverently—“a © laughin’stock? 
You hain’t a private citizen, Bob— 
you’re a officer.of the law.” 

Bob groaned impotently. 

“We can’t sit here like warts on a 
log when—God knows what’s happen- 
ing over there. Judge, ‘the Claybanks 
must go.” 

“Bob, the Claybanks shall go.” 
Zaanan said the words deliberately. 
Bob Allen knew them to be a promise 
that would be fulfilled to the letter. 

“But we must do something. Time 
is passing.” 

“Bob, if Olivia’s there, she’s been 
there since yestiddy afternoon. lf 
harm’s come to her, a few minnits hain’t 
goin’ to mend matters. If harm didn’t 
come to her durin’ the night, I calc’late 
she’s safe for another day. And, Bob, 
we don’t know she’s there.” 

Bob grunted. “I must—break it to 
my wife. She’s half crazy at home. 
I'll be back. If you’re not ready to act 
then, I shall act myself.” He strode 
from the little office. 

“You go with him,” Zaanan said to 
Peter Guide, and Peter obeyed. 

Bob Allen was back in ten minutes, 
his coat bulging over the hip. Zaanan 
had not been idle, for Constable Scher- 
merhorn was on his way to the barn 
for Zaanan’s horse, Tiffany, so named 
in honor of the author of the great 
book, Tiffany’s “Justices’ Guide.” But 
more important than action was the 
fact that Zaanan had made up his mind. 
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But there was a delay. Bob Allen 
chafed and cursed. William Higgins 
and his lawyer appeared with proper 
papers in legal order to obtain a writ 
of attachment against the goods, wares, 
and merchandise of Samuel Hogbaum, 
who, it was alleged in the affidavit, was 
on the point of fraudulently betaking 
himself and his goods to other scenes. 
Zaanan could not desert his duty. It 
was twenty minutes before the writ 
could issue and the suitors be sent from 
the office. Twenty minutes added to 
ten make half an hour. Half an hour 
in Diversity can work a miracle when 
news 1s to be disseminated. 

News was abroad. Knots of men 
gathered on the streets, gesticulating, 
scowling, haranguing. For Bob Allen 
had told the facts to his wife. His 
wife had sobbed them out on the shoul- 
der of kind Mrs. Walters, next-door 
neighbor. From Mrs. Walters the mat- 
ter had gone to the community, and 
the community surged with it. 

Sentiment had been gathering and 
compressing under the surface of Di- 
versity Village these many months. 
There was stored there a power capable 
of working explosion, needing but the 
spark to send it roaring irresistibly up- 
ward and outward, terribly destruc- 
tive, terribly revengeful. Public opin- 
ion is a slow fuse, but sure. Once the 
match is lighted, it burns with seem- 
deliberation, but cannot be 
quenched. Mrs. Walters, with her ex- 
cited story, had lighted the fuse. 

When Zaanan and Bob Allen emerged 
from the office, they found the house 
surrounded by silent men. 

“Where you guin’, judge?” asked 
young Peter Tibbals. 

“Leetle business trip,’ said Zaanan, 
not without eying the group, not with- 
out misgiving. 

“Be you goin’ to 
judge?” 

Zaanan spoke truth. ‘Yes,” he said. 

“Then it’s true?” asked young Peter. 


ing 


the Claybanks, 
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“We don’t know,” said Zaanan. 
“We're goin’ to find out.” 

“I guess,” said young Peter, “we'll 
go along with you.” 

Zaanan climbed into his buggy. Used 
for years to command, knowing Diver- 
sity was accustomed to obey his voice, 
he scowled. 

“T don’t calc’late to need no help,” 
he said. “You folks go back about your 
business. You hain’t required mixin’ 
in this.” 

But for the first time Zaanan’s com- 
mand went unheeded. 

“We’re int’rested in this, judge,” said 
young Peter. “We're goin’ along.” 

The group increased. Other groups 
joined it, until it could be numbered 
by tens. There were men who carried 
ropes. Yet they were quiet, orderly, 
impressive in their earnestness. 

“No use to complain, judge,” said 


young Peter. “We’re a-goin’.” , 


“T tell you,” Zaanan growled, “we 


don’t know there’s anythin’ against the 
Claybanks. We don’t know. Let the 
law see to this, boys. I promise you 
whatever is needed the law shall do.” 

“The Claybanks has got to go,” said 
young Peter. “Maybe it hain’t done 
this and maybe it has, but we folks see 
clear now that some day it’s sure to do 
somethin’ like it. The Claybanks has 
got to go.” 

Closely they gathered about Zaanan’s 
carriage and slowly, with it in their 
midst, they moved out of town and 
marched along the country road to- 
ward the squalid cluster of shanties. 
Mostly they were young men, but there 
were those of sober years there. All 
were armed with such weapons as their 
homes afforded. They did not walk— 
they marched ; and the march, intense in 
its silence, was attended by a certain 
dignity, a seriousness of demeanor, a 
calm, that made it impossible to look 
on it untrembling. 

Zaanan Frame’s was the only voice 
to be raised, and it soon ceased, as 


he appreciated its futility. Zaanan 
knew his people. Not argument, not 
pleading, nothing but force, superior 
force, could stop them now. Innocent 
or guilty, the Claybanks rested under 
sentence of destruction, a sentence pro- 
nounced by the all-powerful voice of 
the people. 

Zaanan counted his escort; there 
were forty of them—exactly twoscore. 
It was enough. The Claybanks num- 
bered little over half as many, and of 
these few were fighting men. The 
Claybankers were not, most of them, 
ruffians, but, rather, furtive, skulking, 
petty lawbreakers. The old justice of 
the peace was sure there would be no 
fight. 

With the Claybanks half a mile away, 
two young men were sent ahead to look 
over the settlement and make report. 
Before the forty had traversed half 
the remaining distance, the pair were 
back. The Claybankers, they reported, 
had not been alarmed, but seemed, nev- 
ertheless, to be fearful of something. 
They slunk within doors, as if ridden 
by evil consciences, with guilty knowl- 
edge, expecting consequences. This the 
young men reported, and one other 
thing, incomprehensible to them. Bandy 
Sims, mayor, lord of the village, did 
not skulk inside; but, instead, paced up 
and down before the closed door of a 
dilapidated shanty—paced up and down 
cursing aloud, an ax in his hand. He 
was, thought the two, threatening some 
one who sheltered within. Zaanan 
picked up heart. 

The forty went more slowly, more 
silently now. They would take the 
Claybanks by surprise. Now they were 
at the outskirts of the squalid settle- 
ment, and with excellent precision they 
deployed from the main road grimly, 
those in front bearing coils of rope, 
others lighting torches. The Claybanks 
lay before them. 

Some score of bedraggled dwellings 
straggled about, regardless of order, 
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one here, one there. Doors stood open 
freely to flies; broken windows outnum- 
bered whole ones; ancient shingles 
curled on sagging roofs, giving the 
houses the appearance of foul, brood- 
ing birds, drab-feathered. 

Into the clearing debouched the forty, 
all unexpected by the Claybanks, un- 
seen until within striking distance, ‘for 
there had been a centering of interest 
elsewhere. All eyes in the Claybanks 
were turned toward one spot—a low, 
sprawling dwelling whose door was for- 
biddingly closed, and before which 
Bandy Sims still paced bearlike, now 
and then stopping to curse and threaten. 

The taint of the Claybanks was in 
the noses of the forty; they could see 
Bandy Sims, and, seeing, they strained 
forward. The rush began. 

Frightened squeals, warnings to 
Bandy Sims, bade him turn. He 
wheeled, showed his teeth savagely as 
he saw the forty. Instantly he under- 


stood their purpose, knew why they 
had come with ropes and torches in 


their hands. A moment he hesitated, 
then raised the ax threateningly, de- 
fiantly; indeed, he strode toward the 
approaching forty, urged by the instinct 
to protect his own threshold. 

The forty did not shout. They ap- 
proached silently, eyes gleaming, teeth 
set. On, on, irresistibly they came. 
No one ax could stop them, no one man 
could hold them from executing their 
Behind Bandy the door of 
was 


judgment. 
the shanty he had _ beleaguered 
opened a trifle, slowly opened wider, 
and Reverend Weaver appeared in the 
doorway. Of this Bandy was unaware. 
He wavered; it was the silence, the in- 
exorableness of the forty that shook 
him. He cursed them horridly, gave 
back a step that marked the breaking 
down of his courage, then-turned in 
headlong fright, bearing with him his 
ax. With shouts like the barking of 
a pack when loosed on the quarry, the 
forty broke into pursuit. 
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Not all the forty pursued, however. 
Some paused, searched for inflamma- 
bles. The Claybanks were dry as tin- 
der; the seasoned, cracked, unpainted 
lumber of the dwellings would burst 
into instant, inextinguishable flame. In 
a moment one house, vomiting out its 
inhabitants, stood out spectrally, fire- 
wreathed; another followed, and an- 
other. The Claybanks were made more 
awful by the red glare, by the cracking 
and roaring of flames. It was a scene 
from the inferno, with lost souls scur- 
rying, cringing, shrieking, hither and 
yon. 

Bandy Sims did not pause, nor did 
the pursuit. The fire behind quickened 
the speed of the fugitive; his face as 
he turned it over his shoulder showed 
pale, horrible in its panic. Still he 
clung to his ax, swinging it as a warn- 
ing that he would not be taken easily 
at the last. 

From the doorstep of the shanty, now 
abreast of Bandy, came running awk- 
wardly Reverend Weaver, missionary 
to, shepherd of, the Claybanks. His 
course would intersect Bandy’s path. 
Bandy, running powerfully, raised his 
ax aloft, but before it could descend, 
the minister, with an agility startling 
in one of his shambling gait and sloth- 
ful movement, plunged forward under 
the stroke, grasped Bandy about the 
waist with arms whose grip was not 
to broken, and hurled the man to 
the ground. Bandy lay still, stunned. 
A cheer from the now maddened and 
ferocious forty greeted the capture; 
they pressed forward, one uncoiling a 
rope as he came. 

Reverend Weayer—not 
now, not slouching of shoulder— 
stooped and grasped Bandy’s ax, 
planted a heavy foot on either side 
of the prisoner’s body, and stood over 
him, erect, a commanding hand raised 
above his head as he roared at the 
young farmers to stop. In the garish, 
flickering light of the score of burning 


be 


shambling 
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shanties, his figure loomed large, al- 
most majestic. It was a tableau to be 
remembered. Astonished, the forty 
halted. 

“What came ye here to do?” Rever- 
end Weaver demanded, and paused, 
eying them steadily. ‘What came ye 
here to do?” he repeated. “I know 
what you came to do—it was to do 
violence; to burn; to take this sinner 
and send him before his God without 
a chance. You have threatened to blot 
the Claybanks off the face of the earth, 
and”—he spread his long arms apart— 
“you’ve done it with flames and fire.” 
Again he paused, lifting a gnarled and 
calloused hand with index finger point- 
ing to heaven. “This hain’t your work, 
nor any man’s ‘Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord.’ ”’ 

Growls answered him. 
Peter Tibbals, rope in 
sharply : 

“You keep out of this, preacher. 
We’ve come to rid the county of the 
Claybanks and to dangle Bandy Sims 
at the-end of a rope—and we're goin’ 
to do it You got no call to interfere, 
but if you’re bound to, you’re goin’ to 
git hurt.” 

Somebody behind Tibbals swore 
harshly. “Git him, boys!” he bellowed. 

Weaver spoke again. “Boys,” he 
said solemnly, “don’t do it. This man 
hain’t yours, settlement hain’t 
[hese Claybankers are strayin’ 


work. 


Then young 
hand, called 


nor this 
yours. 
sheep, and I’m the shepherd of the 
sheep, followin’ stumblingly in the foot- 
steps of a better Shepherd. You 
mustn’t do it, boys. I don’t want to be 
harsh with you—just humble and kind. 
So go home, boys, and I'll see the law 
gets this man.” 

“Out of the way!” growled Tibbals. 
“We hain’t here for foolin’ nor preach- 
in’. Git out or take the consequences.” 

**The Good Shepherd giveth his life 
for his sheep,’”’ Weaver quoted. 

Then, miraculously, it must have 
seemed, Olivia Guide, to avenge whom 
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the forty had come to the Claybanks, 
stood beside Reverend Weaver, rested 
her hand in the crook of his arm, and 
faced the forty. The forty gasped, 
gaped. Weaver, without turning his 
head, gently pushed her behind him. 
Then his mien and bearing changed. 
His face was no longer gentle, plead- 
ing; his pale eyes flashed; his body 
seemed to increase in stature, to rear 
itself to superhuman proportions. He 
pointed his forefinger into their on- 
coming faces and spoke one word, dis- 
tinct, commanding: “Stop!” They did 
not stop. They were mad, past the 


reach of words. 

Reverend Weaver swung the ax from 
his left to his right hand and raised 
it above his head; then with skilled 
arms he whirled it in hissing circles 
It glinted in the fire- 


about his head. 
light. 

“Go back home,” he said, his voice 
gentle again. It was incongruous, but 
awe inspiring—the threat of the ax 
combined with the gentle voice. “I’m 
standin’ over this man and you can’t 
get him away from me. There must 
be no bloodshed. Do unto him as you 
would be done by.” 

“He won’t dast use that ax,” young 
Tibbals whispered. 

Reverend Weaver heard him. 

“Tibbals,” he said, “I don’t want to 
injure anybody nor see anybody in- 
jured I’m 
preachin’ and actin’ peace, but just as 
sure as there’s a God up there a-watch- 
in’ the devilment you’re up to, I’ll swing 
this ax on the first man that tries to 
touch Bandy Sims.” 

They believed him. 

Suddenly he swung the ax again and 
hurled it far from him. His voice 
became menacing, scornful. He knew 
his moment and seized it. 

“Go home!” he ordered. “I’m 
standin’ over this man, and you can’t 
get him away from me. He’s mine and 
the Lord’s. There’s forty of you and 


a minister of the Gospel, 
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one of me, but there’s power in me 
and you’re afraid. I feel it—I feel the 
power of the Lord! I hain’t got a 
weapon, not even a club, but you don’t 
dare move. You’re afraid, afraid of 
me!” 

He advanced one foot toward them 
—and they gave back. Into the pupils 
of their eyes he glared, and theirs fell 
before his. Men moved uneasily, shift- 
ing from one foot to the other, looking 
to their neighbors for support and find- 
ing none. Those in the rear made them- 
selves inconspicuous; those in front, 
their will broken, their savagery awed 
into subjection by the power that re- 
sided for a moment in this shambling, 
almost squalid teacher of the Word, 
trod on the toes of those behind. Rev- 
erend Weaver advanced another trifle, 
glaring at the men before him, a very 
personification of righteous anger, of 
potent virility, of something more— 
something unearthly, unspeakably im- 
pressive. 

“Go!” he said, not loudly. 

They began to back off, slowly at 
first, but his eyes followed, driving 
them. They turned, sheepish, de- 
feated, and slunk off to a distance, 
where they gathered in knots, gesticu- 
lating. 

Reverend Weaver faced them a mo- 
ment; then, his shoulders retaining 
their straightness, his eyes their level 


gaze, his face its granite firmness, he 
turned to Olivia Guide and put out his 
arm to support her as she stood tot- 


tering, trembling. He spoke to her in 
a low tone. None heard his words. 

Zaanan Frame seized the opportu- 
nity. At breakneck gait he drove his 
nag over the uneven ground, Bob Al- 
len still by his side. By the group he 
stopped. 

“Put him in here, quick!” he panted. 

Weaver, aided by Allen, lifted the 
still dazed Bandy Sims into the buggy. 
In a second Zaanan was off, heading 
for the safety of the jail. 
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Reverend Weaver turned again to 
Olivia. 

“Let us go home,” he said gently, 
and she followed him. As he passed 
through the forty, there were men 
among them not too proud to uncover 
their heads; not to the girl—for Di- 
versity did not doff to its women— 
but to a-‘man, a man born in that min- 
ute, whose birth they had witnessed. 

Down the road walked Reverend 
Weaver, his arm timidly supporting 
Olivia. No longer did he shamble, no 
longer were his shoulders slouched. He 
walked like a man conscious of his 
manhood. As they approached Olivia’s 
home, she faltered. Her strength, 
which had upheld her till now, snapped 
under the strain, and she would have 
fallen. Reverend Weaver gathered her 
in his arms and bore her easily through 
the gate up to the house. Terrified, 
Ophelia and Juliet met them at the 
door. 

An hour later, Peter Guide, again 
driving at reckless gait, but now ac- 
companied by Zaanan Frame, returned. 
On thé porch he saw Olivia, Ophelia, 
and Desdemona. He looked for Rev- 
erend Weaver, but the preacher was 
gone. 

“Where’s Weaver? 
nan. 

Olivia flushed; her hand fluttered to 
her lips. 


9 


demanded Zaa- 


“He’s gone,” she said. 

“Gone!” Zaanan clearly was aston- 
ished. “Why gone? I thought , 

He looked at Peter Guide, and the 
old schoolmaster’s face showed relief. 
Zaanan frowned, began to comprehend. 

“Why did he go? Didn’t he want 
you, Olivia—for his wife?” 

“Yes” 

“Then why is he gone?” 

“He told me he—cared for me—told 
me here—told me ns 

“Yes,” said Zaanan, urging her on. 

“But—he said—he mustn’t ask me to 
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—be his wife. He said—he dared not 
because—he wasn’t worthy to be any 
woman’s husband. He said my father 
—would be hurt. I knew father would 
be hurt. I have seen and understood 
—so I let him go.” 

“You let him get away 
Peter, here, didn’t like him?” 

“yes.” 

“But how about you? Eh? Think 
about yourself any, did you? Eh?” 

Olivia bit her lips and turned away 
her head. 

“Huh!” grunted Zaanan savagely, 
scowling at Peter. “Tell your father, 
Olivia, what’s happened since he seen 
you last. Tell him how Reverend 
Weaver happened to be on hand when 
needed. Maybe we kin sort of make 
over your pa’s ideas of the man.” 

Then brokenly, fondly, proudly, she 
told her tale—how Reverend Weaver 
had seen her carried into the Claybanks 
by Bandy Sims and imprisoned in a 
shanty; how he had waited, seized a 
moment when Bandy’s vigilance had re- 
laxed, shut himself in with her, and 
through a dreadful night, ax in hand 
to withstand ‘threatening ax without, 
had stanchly stood the siege. 

“He saved my life,” she cried. “He 
was brave—brave! Oh, you should 
have seen him, you should have heard 
him through that awful night! 
He——” 


Her voice, which had risen in pride, 


because 


was cut off by a sob. 
Old Zaanan cleared his throat. 
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Peter,” he said, 
Eh? 


“I don’t calc’late, 
“that Weaver can have got far. 
Which way’d he head, Olivia?” 

She pointed. 

Peter Guide did not speak. He 
turned toward the waiting horse, 
paused, then spoke to Olivia gently, his 
tone making his words a plea for for- 
giveness. 

“T’ll fetch him, daughter,” he said, 
and drove away. 

He encountered Reverend Weaver on 
the road a mile away—and the parson 
was not shambling. Peter Guide looked 
at him with the eyes of a father, and 
those eyes told him that he looked on 
a man. Never more would Reverend 
Weaver be the butt of Diversity. From 
that day he would be a force among 
men. 

To him Peter spoke his whole heart. 

Together they drove back to the 
farm. Reverend Weaver got down 
first, could not restrain himself, could 
not hold himself back from Olivia. She 
did not wait for him, but met him 
halfway. 

Zaanan Frame drew Peter off to- 
ward the barn. Presently, as ‘they 
turned the corner of the house, he 
took a final look at Olivia and Weaver, 
and his vision was not so dimmed by 
years that it kept from him the happi- 
ness on their faces. Zaanan coughed 
fiercely. 

“Peter,” he said huskily, 
me like somebody ought to kind of say 
a benediction.” 


, 


“seems to 


sea 





= sat stolid under a great de- 

cision, and fished. His de- 

cision had nothing to do with 

the fish; it was compounded 

of pride and prejudice. Help- 
lessly old Dame Nature smiled, while 
little black flies darted insolently over 
the water and fish flopped impudently 
out of it. Above, on a rock, sat a daugh- 
ter of dust. 

Now the fisherman sat compact and 
stolid. You felt he would not move 
until he had smoked all he wanted to 
smoke and caught all the fish he needed. 
He sat like an ineradicable tree trunk 
of decision under quiet moss. But on 
the daughter of dust above there was 
no mossiness; she was poised like a 
butterfly. You felt that she might alight 
any minute at the fisherman’s side or 
vanish up the road. She inspired you 
with expectancy. She glanced up at 
the sky and smiled. She took in whiffs 
of the fresh May morning and exulted. 
But when her gaze dropped to the fish- 
erman, her mouth curved, her eyes 
snapped, her body thrilled—with- au- 
dacity. 

“Oh, Jasper, is that you?” came a 
halting, surprised call after a quarter of 
an hour’s making sure of it. The star- 
tled fisherman turned, shaded his eyes. 

“By—all—the—little fishes, you, 
Seulah! Come down here!” 

“Won't I scare the fish?” 
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“No, you'll add to the bait. They'll 
forget to be cautious with you around.” 

She scrambled down, while the man 
God blessed his soul under his breath. 

“Why haven’t you learned from the 
fishes, Jasper?” 

“T have; they’ve been a lesson to 
me.” And he glanced firmly at Beu- 
lah, while she laughed at herself in the 
water. 

“Tell me how you came here.” 

“T’m on my way to the lake for apple- 
blossom time. I remembered you said 
you were going to take a few days’ fish- 
ing at Stonebridge. An impulse came 
to me I couldn’t resist. I got out at 
the Stonebridge station, at the cross- 
ing above—you know?” 

“Yes, Wimberly’s.” 

“T sent Brenner on to the lake—my 
trunk was in the car—and told him 
I’d telephone from the inn here when 
to come for me. I never dreamed I'd 
see you. It just gave me a sort of 
pleasure to walk over the road I knew 
you must take—and then, it seemed ri- 
diculous, improbable, like a poor play 
—when I actually saw you out here. I 
tiptoed close to the bushes, climbed up 
there quietly—and sat down to think 
it over. There you have it.’ 

In spite of resolve, the man’s eyes 
showed pleasure, but he couldn’t seem 
to find words. 

“T watched you from up there, 


’ 


Jas- 
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per, and do you know what you made 
me think of?” 

“A flounder, I suppose.” 

“No. When I was little, I had piano 
exercises of Heller’s—‘Impatience,’ ‘De- 
termination,’ and so on—and you made 
me think of the ‘Determination.’ It 
stood out all over you.” 

“And you were sorry?” 

“Yes, I was sorry I had forgotten 
how to play ‘Determination.’ ” 

The man forgot his rod, and his pipe 
went out, for the cheeks of Beulah were 
pink now, and her eyes were inscruta- 
ble; but her voice—ah, her voice stole 
like a pleasing pain through all his 
moss-clogged veins. 

“It’s a bad thing to play with—de- 
termination,” the man said grimly. 

“Yes, of course, unless you can make 
it interesting,” she returned lightly. 


“So many people think that making 
up one’s mind is duty, and that cling- 
ing to one’s made-up mind is strength 


of character.” 

The man was interestedly silent. 

“Of course,” she went on, “I believe 
in making decisions, but somehow or 
other, no matter how strenuously or 
carefully I determine on one thing, I 
always do what I’ve decided not to.” 

“Exactly,” said the man. “And I 
used to think you said those things to 
be clever—you, Beulah—but they’re 
true. It’s you—contrary, unexpected— 
a ‘Cynthia of the minute.’ He said 
it affectionately, though he shook his 
head over the inexplicability of her. 

Beulah stooped to dip her fingers 
ruminatingly in the water. 

‘But, Jasper, against the inevitable 
I wouldn't be a weakling—you don’t 
think that, do you?” 

“Well, I’ve never seen you wrecked,” 
he admitted generously. 

“You see me now with my mind 
firmly made up against—wreckage. I 
can’t insist on marrying you. We know 
we love each other, but I own an elec- 
tric railway, through no fault of mine, 


” 


and you happen to make three thousand 
a year on peaches and magazine arti- 
cles 

“Yes, good years,” he amended. ° 

“Well, marriage between us is im- 
possible, would be ridiculous, in fact. 
That’s quite settled. We’re both prac- 
tical and sensible to our finger tips, and, 
Jasper”—she was growing splendidly 
judicial—‘‘do you know, I think most 
people are like that—fairly imbecile with 
common sense! I believe every Adam’s 
child has the chance for happiness 
thrust right under its nose once. Only 
so few are unswaddled enough to take 
that chance—tradition and _ relatives 
generally have bound them to a sad 
pattern.” 

The man was growing uneasy. 

“Yes, that’s the way it looks to me 
on every side,” she went on. “The 
happy flower that is meant for us lives 
its unplucked life high and dry like 
an edelweiss, or, at most, is misgath- 
ered by a poet for inspiration, or by 
souvenir mongers, perhaps, for the 
tourists.” 

“Beulah! How you would despise 
a man who took advantage of a woman 
he loved—let her sacrifice herself out 
of class—in one of her whims!” 

For a second Beulah’s eyes flashed, 
but her voice lost none of its slow 
enchantment. 

“Why, of course, Jasper, the only 
man I wouldn’t despise is one who 
owned a railway or something equal 
to my possessions. That’s what I’m 
saying. !t’s hard, but we’re both con- 
ventional and you have your pride nat- 
urally, and Il undoubtedly marry 
Jimmy Hastings, with my pride—and 
so a 

Her hands finished eloquently her 
irresponsibility. The man’s thoughts 
seemed struggling against his feelings, 
and Beulah went on: 

“Such plans as I made for my work 
in that love cot! Why, I gloried in 
the chance to be poor! You see, | 
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thought—then—it would be the only 
chance I’d ever have to develop into 
something efficient és 

“You know now it was a whim, a 
fancy, like going slumming or corralling 
a squad of kids for a Montessori 
method. In six months you would have 
rued it 4g 

“Of course! And I even fancied— 
that there might be a six months that 
could make a lifetime’s rue—cheap !” 

“Beulah!” 

The fisherman’s eyes grew dark, and 
for a few moments neither spoke for 
surging feeling that blurred thought. 
Then firmness and stolidity stole over 
the man again. ‘ His chin squared. 

“Yes, that was the difference in your 
outlook and mine, Beulah. You people 
of wealth are accustémed to having 
whims and to -gratifying them. You 
can’t conceive of anything you can’t 
buy—or lose—if you wish. Necessity 
has trained me differently. Whims and 
a broken heart would interfere with 
my bread and butter. My work de- 
pends on the peace of my soul. I 
couldn’t marry a woman, Beulah, who 
looked at marriage as an experience 
that she was willing to pay for with a 
life’s regret—if she tired.” 

All the girlishness had gone from 
Beulah’s face. A woman who had 
fought and lost looked out of Beulah’s 
The happy lilt was gone from 
The water lap-lapped 

Its quiet insistence 


eyes. 
Beulah’s voice. 
against the rock. 
played into Beulah’s words. 

“It’s nice we can talk so sensibly 
about it, now that it’s—over. I’m really 
encouraged that I’m not bowled over 
by this, Jasper. We couldn’t have had 
the real—the deepest feeling—do you 
think ?—when we can sit here so plac- 
idly—and see our burnings—our thrills 
—our kisses, even—disappear with no 
more ripple—than—that!” And she 
flung a stone into the smooth water. 
Then suddenly: “TI hate this cold rock, 
Jasper! Do put up your rod, get your 
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coat, and walk down to the inn with 
me—ooh—ooh!” with a shaky laugh, 
fairly clutching at her scarf and gloves, 
as Jasper worked with his rod. “These 
spring days—are treacherous.” 

Surely the man’s heart was not light 
as he climbed to get his coat and put- 
tered with his rod and basket, while he 
tried to place his aching thoughts, 
finally turning back to join Beulah 
But where was she? He called, look- 
ing stupidly up the road and down. 
A sand cart rattled toward him. What 
was the matter with the Wimberly 
boys? They were shouting, and point- 
ing to the water. Garry Wimberly 
jumped from the cart, throwing his 
coat off. 

“Woman in the water!” he yelled. 

Sparks shot into Jasper’s brain. He 
tore at his coat, and sprang—and both 
men swam toward a great, quiet circle. 

In Jasper’s inner ears a_ voice 
sounded: “And see our burnings— 
our thrills—our kisses, even—disappear 
with no more ripple—than—that !” 

“Oh, God—Beulah !” 


Later, on shore, Beulah opened het 
eyes once—then closed them, and lay 
as if stunned. She breathed all right, 
but through all the jolting ride to the 
inn she didn’t open her eyes again—or 


say one word. 
The 
hearted. 
preened every green shoot—sounding in 
every bird note, filling every blossoming 
tree—with a peacock’s pride. Even the 
baby birches peered wistfully over the 
pond’s edge, to see if their feathers 
were almost full. On a balcony of the 
inn sat Beulah, blossomy pale—and 
nervous. When Jasper found her there, 
Spring held her breath. 
“Good morning, Jasper.’ 


next morning was golden- 


Spring plumed herself and 


? She swal- 


lowed. 
“Good morning, Beulah.” How asi- 
9 


nine it sounded—“Good morning! 
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“The country’s wonderful this morn- 
ing.” 

“Yes, the country’s in fine shape.” 

Pause. 

“Did you walk or drive, Jasper?” 

“T drove.” 

Tremendous silence, though the man’s 
face worked. 

Nervously, “I suppose you wanted to 
see if yesterday’s catch was keeping 
nicely ?” 

Spring grew less tense, for the man 
suddenly dropped to his knees—and 
shamelessly buried his face in Beulah’s 
lap. His voice was broken. 

“T didn’t think you cared as much as 
that, Beulah!” 

And tremulous, shaky, fluttering 
words answered: “Neither did I—and 


I'd decided not to make a fool of my- 
self, too.” 

They smiled into each other’s new 
eyes, and fine ears could have heard 


Spring sigh. 


“T couldn’t help it. Don’t you think 
a real fisherman forgets everything but 
the fish on his line?” 

‘Beulah, dear”—here Spring took her 
quick foot into her leafy hand and 
spatted the man—‘Beulah, dear, we can 
get to Somerville in three-quarters of 
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an hour, get a license, and be married 
in time for lunch. I dare you!” 

There was a gasp—and a pause; it 
was only decent to pause. 

“You were fishing for bass, wasn’t 
it, Jasper?” 

“Why, yes 

“Well, wouldn’?t such a whale—as 
this,” plucking vaguely at her blue 
gown, “be more—er—break your rod, 
Jasper?” 

“You were never a whale, Beulah,” 
with quick chivalry. “It’s only your 
damned railway e 

“We'll ship that to Belgium, if you 
like.” 

Then Jasper caught her up—and 
crushed her—and squeezed the breath 
quite out of her body. All moss had 
fallen from him; he looked ten years 
younger. And Beulah! ‘She was as 
radiant as one of Fra Angelico’s golden 
angels. Spring stood on one patient 
foot for a spell; then Jasper went to 
order a car, and Beulah disappeared to 
hunt a veil and a duster. 

Glad petals Spring flung after them, 
and leaf kisses she blew them; then, 
like a naughty boy; she held an ex- 
pressive thumb to a jubilantly tilted 
nose—but that was mere exuberance. 


” 
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SohentiEN Culpepper’s picture be- 
WN; 


N @ gan to be talked about in New 
uma §=York, his fame having leaked 
over from Paris, the critics 
knew what to say. All agreed 
—with Paris!—that Culpepper had 
given to the modern world its most 
masterly studies of the nude. 

“But his models!) Who are they?” 

Two men had paused in front of 
“The Birth of Venus” and were study- 
ing it critically. Raymond Vaughan, 
who painted landscapes, was more con- 
cerned with the wide sweep of the blue 
7Egean Sea, the marvelous azure of the 
sky, the floating mystery of the clouds, 
than with the Venus herself; but Earle 
Merrick, himself a figure artist, gazed 
at the perfect lines, the pearly flesh 
tints, the supple grace of the form, with 
reverent admiration. 

Merrick had used the word “they” 
advisedly, for the painting, 
“Diana at the Bath’—a perfect exam- 
ple of the now famous “Culpepper 
nude”—showed a different model. One 
thing in common, however, the Venus 
and the Diana had—an exquisite and 
virginal charm. Earle, acquainted with 
most of the models at the more famous 
ateliers, did not remember having seen 
either face before. 

“They say,” observed Raymond 
Vaughan, turning reluctantly from a 
close survey of the tree against which 
the Diana was leaning, “that Culpepper 
destroys a soul for every picture he 
10 


second 


paints. Certainly she’—he turned 
back to the Venus—‘“isn’t in the habit 
of posing for ‘the altogether’ !” 

“More than that.” Earle Merrick 
caught at his arm, and pointed to the 
Diana. “She doesn’t know she is pos- 
ing! Look at her! She is as uncon- 
scious as a fawn in the wood.” 

“True,” agreed his friend, and for 
a moment they gazed in silence. 

“Besides,” went on Merrick, “I knew 
him years ago in Paris, and he was a 
decent enough sort. On good terms 
with himself—yes! . But “ 

A stir near the gallery door made 
them look around. There stood Cul- 
pepper himself, large, radiant, master- 
ful; the flesh already a little too heavy 
on the bones, the eyes a little too small 
for the cheeks, the hands rather too fat, 
one would have thought, to wield a 
brush so delicately. 

“A moment. I see a fellow stu- 
dent,” he said to the men with him, and 
strode forward to Merrick. ‘Earle! 
You rogue and vagabond! Why is it 
that you never answer a man’s letters, 
hein?” 

This was his playful way of admit- 
ting that he never wrote any himself! 

A few introductions followed, and a 
little art gossip. Then the others melted 
away, and Earle Merrick looked, with a 
more searching and intimate regard, at 
his former fellow student. 

“You find me grown, n’est pas?” The 
great artist slipped his hand familiarly 
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into the other’s arm. “And how goes 
it with you? A wife, eh? And chil- 
dren? _For your tastes were those of 
the bourgeoisie, my friend.” 

“T am married,” admitted Merrick. 

“T knew it!” Culpepper withdrew his 
hand to slap the young man on the 
back. “And children?” 

“One.” The father’s face broke into 
an involuntary smile. “A year old, and 
earning money, John! I’ve painted him 
five times—for mothers’ magazines !’ 

Culpepper looked with sympathy at 
his companion. 

“Ah!” he said. 
then ?” 

“Covers.” 

“You will dine with me.” The words 
were a command, rather than an invita- 
tion. “Not a word! I insist!” 

“Well.” Merrick’s eyes brightened. 
This would mean the envy of many of 
his associates. “But I must telephone 
my wife at once. She will be waiting.” 

“Ask Madame Merrick to join us? 
I will send my car.” 

But Merrick shook his head. 

“Why not?” 

“She will not leave the child,” Mer- 
rick invented, a little too obviously. 

He slipped into a booth. Culpepper, 
watching him, noticed that his young 
friend was thin, and that there were 
careworn lines about the eyes. Yet his 
face grew radiant as he listened, and 


“Tt is magazines, 


, 


his “good-by” was merged into an al- 
most boyish laugh. 

“Now, tell me’—the host held his 
glass to the light, and smiled to himself 
as his guest followed his example— 
“what of madame? She is beautiful, 
I know, for you were beauty mad— 
always.” 

Merrick nodded. The unaccustomed 
wine was making summer in his veins. 

“And in.every respect unequaled— 
hein?” 

“In my experience.” Merrick smiled. 
“But that is limited, as you know. My 


extravagances never took that form.” 
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“That is why you have failed,” 
scoffed his friend. “For it is failure 
—from our point of view—that you 
draw catch-a-penny covers for the mag- 
azines. Let me give you a recipe for 
success: Paint well? As it may be! 
It is not painting well that makes a 
man famous. It is compelling the ig- 
norant eye, the ignorant ear, the igno- 
rant mind! Let it be known that you 
have ” 

The horror on his listener’s 
made him pause. 

“Make them wonder how you com- 
pelled your models to sit to you—rouse 
their curiosity. What does Ruskin say: 
‘The critic bespatters with praise the 
canvas a crowd conceals from him!’ 
It is true. My best work lies in rib- 
bons, cut by a knife in rage. But the 
story leaked out that I had stolen a 
girl from a convent, and “4 

“You did that?” gasped Merrick, half 
rising. 

Culpepper stretched his great arm 
across the table and pushed the young 
man back into his seat. 

“Keep my secret, as you love me 
and would not destroy me,” he said, in 
a stage whisper. “Fame is sweet to me, 
and money most needful. Tell it not 
in Ascalon, breathe it not in Gath—I 
did not!” 

Merrick sighed with relief. 

“At least,” amended the artist, “I 
should say I had not then. When | 
found that success lay in that way——” 
He shrugged his shoulders with Gallic 
“What would 


face 


ease and expressiveness. 
you ?” 

Merrick was silent. 

‘But let us talk of something else,” 
continued Culpepper. “Of yourself, 
mon ami! So you are married, and are 
the faithful husband?” 

“The faithful husband,” replied the 
younger man, with a calmness that 
made the naturalized Frenchman smile. 

“She is beautiful ?” 

“T think so.” 
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“T must see her.” 

Merrick flushed with an embarrass- 
ment that did not escape his host. 

“What? Too fine for me to see?” 

“Her fineness is of a kind that you 
would not admire.” Merrick spoke 
firmly. “It is now my turn to say, ‘Let 
us speak of something else!’ So you 
are rich, as well as. famous?” 

“T am rich,” agreed Culpepper, “and 
famous? Yes, for the moment. But 
we live in an age when no man dares 
rest an hour on the achievement of yes- 
terday. I have come here—in search 
of a model. I have come here to paint 
the most wonderful picture—from the 
point of view of the dear public, and 
this time with some concession, also, to 
art herself. A picture at which the 
canaille shall gasp, but which my fel- 
lows—nay, my wmasters—shall ap- 
prove.” 

He spoke the last words with a sim- 
ple sincerity that was in striking con- 
trast to the bombast of a moment be- 
fore. 

“Tell me!” 
“What sort of a picture? 
of a model?” 

“Ah, you are interested!” Culpepper 
spoke with his usual lightness after his 
momentary earnestness. “Domesticity 
has not killed the artist ?” 

“Only enslaved him—with chains he 
doesn’t wish to break,” added Merrick 
hastily. “But your  picture—your 
model ?” 

“T wish’—Culpepper spoke slowly, 
and half to himself—‘“to paint a wom- 
an! Not a child, such as were those 
who posed for my Aphrodite, my Diane, 
but a woman. The form must be 
matchless. The face—of a beauty, yes, 
but also of a life, a suffering. And I 
have not yet found the combination.” 

“You crossed the sea to find it?” 
asked Merrick. 

Culpepper nodded. 

“France has no face fair enough, al- 
though the life is there. England, no 


Merrick’s eyes shone. 
What sort 
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face with the life, though the beauty is 
there. In America I shall find them— 
blended.” 

He beckoned for the check, paid it, 
and said to his friend: 
“My car is outside. 

home.” 

Although strangely reluctant, Mer- 
rick saw no way of refusing the offer. 
But when they reached the little Long 
Island home, his heart sank as he saw 
his wife and child on the porch. In- 
troductions were inevitable. 

Culpepper looked long and keenly at 
his friend’s wife. 

Perdita Merrick was tall and of a 
noble mold. Her face was Greek in 
outline, recalling especially the Clytie. 
The eyes were large, deep gray in hue, 
with black lashes; and the black hair 
rippled on the wide, Hellenic brow, and 
was coiled at the nape of the beauti- 
ful neck. 

But whatever 


Let me take you 


Culpepper saw or 


thought or hoped, he behaved well. He 


bowed over ‘‘Madame Merrick’s” hand, 
and whistled at the crowing baby, who 
gave him a cordial welcome—smiling, 
dimpling, gurgling, cooing—that made 
up for his mother’s coldness; for she 
was, undeniably, cold! 

“Earle,” she said slowly, as the car 
whizzed away, “I don’t like your friend. 
I don’t like the way he looked at me!” 

Her husband held out his arms for 
the child, and laughed. 

“T didn’t think you’d cotton to him.” 
He tossed the ecstatic baby high in air. 
“He’s not your sort.” 

A few days later, Merrick ran across 
Culpepper again, and found it difficult 
to evade the great man’s imploring en- 
treaty to lunch with him. Merrick, 
comparatively a poor man, with no 
money to squander on hotel meals, nev- 
ertheless felt it incumbent on him to 
return the invitation by one to dinner— 
naturally at his home. The celebrity 
was almost pathetically grateful. 

Perdita, with her one little maid, 
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managed a dinner that satisfied Culpep- 
per’s epicurean tastes. She herself, in 
a long, loose, white robe, more than 
satisfied his artistic eye, and he per- 
mitted himself, perhaps, too free a grat- 
ification. At all events, his friend’s wife 
withdrew at the earliest opportunity, 
leaving the men to their coffee, ciga- 
rettes, and the liqueur which had made 
its first appearance on their table. 

“Found your model yet?” inquired 
Merrick. 

Culpepper shook his head. 

“Not yet.” 

“You're seeking a good deal in one,” 
remarked the younger man. “You mean 
to paint her—nude ?” 

“But of a certainty,” replied Cul- 
pepper. “And in the scene of some 
tragic catastrophe. A fire, perhaps, 
with her body white against its lurid 
glow. Or, at dawn, clinging to a raft 
on some wide ocean—sole survivor of 
a wreck. No, there must be her child 
—that is the ultimate of a woman’s 
woe.” 

“You are a_brute—an absolute 
brute!’ Merrick spoke hotly. “Is na- 
ture, is life—suffering, loss, catastrophe 
—nothing to you but colors for your 
palette ?” 

Culpepper studied his young host’s 
angry face attentively. 

“You must sit to me,” he observed 
placidly. “That was a rage superbe, 
magnifique !” 

He sighed suddenly. 

“T wish to paint that picture—yes,” 
he went on. “At-any cost—ealso, yes! 
For I am the laughingstock of the few 
men for whose good will I care. I 
must keep my hold on the masses—and 
yet win—nay, compel !—the admiration 
of those few!” 

A sudden and profound melancholy 
darkened his brow. 

“But I shall never do it, that pic- 
ture,” he said, “for I shall never find 
my model.” 

“You found the Venus and the Di- 


ana,” said Merrick. A wave of curi- 
osity swept over his mind. He remem- 
bered the words: “Culpepper destroys 
a soul for every picture he paints!” 

“And they have loveliness, youth, in- 
nocence,” agreed Culpepper. “I must 
have more—life and soul. But they 
seldom go with mere beauty.” 

The wine with which Perdita, at 
Earle’s entreaty, had supplied the little 
dinner, the unaccustomed liqueur, went 
to the young man’s head. Else his next 
words, perhaps, had not been spoken: 

“T found all—when I married!” 

Culpepper shot a swift glance at him. 

“Your wife,” he said dryly, “has 
beauty of a degree remarkable, yes! 
But for the rest—she has never lived 
—that woman!” 

Merrick was nettled 

“You cannot say of a wife and 
mother that she has never lived,” he 
retorted proudly. 

“She has never sinned,” went on Cul- 
pepper tranquilly. “To sin, and re- 
main pure—that is the great paradox 
which stamps the face of a woman with 
its divinest beauty. To sin, because the 
sin is irresistible, and yet to hate it. 
I could have a score of models to-mor- 
row fair enough, if I chose. With life, 
because they have sinned, also. But— 
they love the sin. Their faces have 
none of the agony, of the struggle, of 
remorse, of a love for purity. So they 
cannot give me what I seek. It is never 
—that sublime look—in their faces.” 


“Then your quest looks pretty hope- 


less,” remarked Merrick, not without 
satisfaction. He had been enduring 
lately a run of bad luck that had driven 
him, that very day, to mortgage his 
home. Telling Perdita was yet before 
him. So he was not sorry that the 
great artist should be wanting some- 
thing he could not obtain. 

“Not all Culpepper re- 
filled his tiny glass. “I must find a 
good woman, a creature noble of soul, 
and drive her to sin. Then I will paint 


hopeless.” 
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her, in the first agony of her shame. 
But one meets so few good women!” 

“Poseur!” Merrick laughed, not tak- 
ing the man seriously. “There are hun- 
dreds, too good to speak to you.” 

“Undoubtedly.” Culpepper rose. 
“But then they have no looks and no 
temperament.” 

Merrick accompanied his friend to 
the porch. 

“Am I not to be permitted to say 
adieu to madame?” inquired the distin- 
guished guest indifferently. 

The husband went indoors. At the 
same moment a light sprang up in the 
room nearest the porch, and Culpepper 
looked in involuntarily. 

Perdita, her magnificent form dimly 
outlined in her long, loose dress, her 
classic head bent over a cot, looked like 
a rebirth of some Hellenic divinity. The 
artist’s eyes glowed. Her face was anx- 
ious. She bent yet lower and lifted 


the baby from his bed, placing the rest- 


less little head on her shoulder. 

“There, mother’s darling, there!” she 
soothed, in her low, rich voice. “‘Doesn’t 
he want to sleep? Then he doesn’t 
have to!” 

Her husband came in. Culpepper 
could not hear what he said, but he ob- 
served Perdita’s quick shake of her 
head, and the husband’s satisfied smile. 

“Cochon!” he muttered between his 
teeth, for he had desired greatly an- 
other look into Perdita’s face. His host 
rejoined him. Perdita walked up and 
down, crooning to the child in her arms. 

“Excuse her, please.” Merrick spoke 
lightly. “The baby claims her, and 
even I am nowhere when it comes to 
the baby’s claims. She’d walk into a 
lion’s mouth, or the jaws of a fiery fur- 
nace, and smile—for him!” 

“Does she never wear evening dress ?” 
asked Culpepper, suddenly turming from 
the window. 

“Why, no!” Merrick was too much 
of an artist to resent the question. “At 
least, I think not. I’ve never seen her 


? 
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in one. I married her straight from 
her convent. Didn’t I tell you?” 

“No, you did not.” Culpepper leaped 
into his car, waiting while his chauf- 
feur cranked up. “And from a con- 
vent, she came to you! She has never 
lived !” 

Merrick’s eyes flashed. The chauf- 
feur sprang to his place. 

“My friend,” said the young host 
hotly, “you paint flesh tints as only an 
expert can. But when it comes to life, 
outside the Quartier Latin, you are an 
amateur. Your ‘good woman’ is safe!” 

Culpepper, his face aflame, leaped 
out to hurl the last word. 

“So!” His teeth were closed. 
challenge me? Bien, mon ami! 
your gauge!” 

He was gone. Perdita, the child still 
in her arms, came out into the stillness 
of the summer night. 

“Don’t ask him here again,” she said, 
coming close to her husband. “I don’t 
like him.” 

“Never again,” Merrick reassured 
her. “In fact, we had a scrap. [I'll 
probably never see him again myself.” 


“You 
I take 


He did, however. In his feverish 
hunt for work, he was frequently in the 
city, and before a week had passed he 
met Culpepper. The great man ignored 
their angry parting, and insisted on 
their dining together. Merrick, tired 
from a fruitless quest, accepted. The 
excellent dinner, the wine, unloosed his 
tongue. Before they said good-by he 
had confided his troubles—and received 
a large loan. The next morning, when 
he realized this, he vowed to drink no 
more champagne. 

But he used the money. He paid 
some pressing bills, or, rather, gave Per- 
dita the money with which to pay them, 
letting her think he had earned it. And 
as yet he kept silent about the mort- 
gage. But the obligation grew to be a 
heavy burden. He could not very well 
resist Culpepper’s frequent and press- 
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ing invitations to lunch and dinner. 
They grew so frequent as to make his 
evenings at home more and more rare. 
Here, again, he lied to Perdita, telling 
her he was needed at some magazine 
office. 

Sut one night when he found her ly- 
ing awake, grave, calm-eyed, with that 
Olympian-goddess look about her that 
the man and the artist alike worshiped, 
he dropped on his knees beside the bed, 
and poured out all—debts, mortgage, 
loan! 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, so sorry!” she 
breathed. “I must think of some way 
to help you, Earle. For we must pay 
that man. I don’t like him! I don’t 
like him!” 

“T’ll avoid him,” cried her husband. 
“Besides, darling, he is returning to 
Paris in November. He told me so.” 

“November is two months off,” she 
said. “Nearly three.” 

“Not too long,” he cried; “for I'll 


have to work hard to pay him before he 
goes.” 
He began with fresh heart the next 


day. But a new vogue—a more daring 
vogue, partly induced by the fame of 
Culpepper’s pictures—was driving his 
domestic portraiture from the field of 
the magazine covers. His orders were 
fewer, his prices lower. Ill fortune pur- 
sued him. Tradespeople grew im- 
portunate. He could see the signs of 
Perdita’s careful economy in the house- 
hold, and it galled him. He told him- 
self that to seem poor was too great a 
risk, and that he must be well dressed 
to win success. But as he could not tell 
her this, knowing that she did not agree 
with him, he kept his tailor’s bills from 
her knowledge, and carefully inspected 
the little mail box before she could 
reach it. 

But under the strain of this sordid 
anxiety, his hand seemed to lose its 
cunning. What work he had, he did 
so badly that he was himself disgusted 
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with it. He seemed, suddenly and un- 
accountably, to be on the “down grade.” 

For two weeks he carefully avoided 
Culpepper. Then, relaxing his vigi- 
lance and unable to keep away from 
the gallery, he fell into the artist’s 
clutches, and went to dinner with him. 

Culpepper was in a strange mood. He 
was more silent and less boastful than 
usual. 

“Found your model?” Merrick asked. 

And there was something sinister in 
Culpepper’s tones as he replied: 

“Not yet. But she is on the far 
horizon !” 

He plied his guest with wine. Mer- 
rick, weak and already in the grip of 
illness, succumbed readily to its influ- 
ence. When he was quite hopelessly in- 
toxicated, Culpepper put him in his car, 
drove him out to the bungalow on Long 
Island, and put him into Perdita’s arms, 
watching her face greedily. 

It was white and tragic, the eyes dark 
with shame and suffering. But it was 
not quite what he wanted, even then. 
That picture—he had decided on the 
ocean and the raft—was possessing him 
now. He had made sketch after sketch, 
and now only waited for his model. 

“T will not ask you in,” she said, 
her wide, gray eyes blazing scorn at 
him; “nor even reproach you. Good 
night !” 

Culpepper’s brow was gloomy as he 
drove away. 

Merrick was not able to leave his bed 
the next day. By noon he was sober 
and bitterly ashamed. He could not 
meet Perdita’s eyes; he shrank from 
the soft cooing of the child. He found 
his home a prison, and by night was 
longing—yes, longing !—for the stimu- 
lus of Culpepper’s champagne and the 
soothing of Culpepper’s flattery. 

He fought both longings desperately, 
and did not rise. 

If Perdita had been 
more human, if 
proached him, the 


fine and 
even re- 
between 


less 
she had 
distance 
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them might not have widened, as it now 
began to do. Her silence, her patience, 
were so stinging a rebuke that he grew 
to thirst for angry or bitter words. But 
she never spoke them. She grew a lit- 
tle more quiet, a little more apart; a 
little more obviously she found her joy 
in the child. That was all. 

On the third day he went back to 
New York in the morning. He saw 
Culpepper, and dined with him. But 
never again did Perdita see her husband 
in the condition that had started the rift 
in the lute. When things reached that 
stage, Culpepper kept him in town! 

It was on a blazing August day that 
Earle Merrick staggered into his wife’s 
presence as she sat sewing, the baby 
on the porch at her feet. At first she 
thought he was again intoxicated, and 
caught up the child in terror. But as 
he dropped heavily into a chair, groan- 
ing as he did so, she saw that he was 
ill. She called to a passing neighbor, 


and gave the child into her care. Then, 
with a return of the tenderness to which 
poor Earle had for many a day been a 
stranger, she approached his -side. 
“Come to bed,” she said sweetly. 


“Poor You working too 
hard.” 

She sent for a doctor, who shook his 
head. 

“He’s been drinking, 
asked the Long Island A£sculapius. 

She nodded, her lips quivering. All 
at once it seemed to her that she was 
to blame. Why had she not opened 
arms of love to him and kept him by 
her side? 

“That’s against him. This is typhoid. 
But we'll pull him through. Keep up 
your end, for his sake and the baby’s, 
too.” 

That night while the nurse—for Per- 
dita would not trust her own untrained 
skill—sat by the muttering and moan- 
ing patient, she knelt by her baby’s cot, 
fighting the rage and despair in her 


boy! are 


” 


hasn’t he? 
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heart. John Culpepper had done this— 
and why? 

Merrick grew worse. The doctor 
came three and four times a day. Even 
in her grief and anxiety, Perdita found 
herself counting up the cost of each 
visit, as the total increased, and asking 
how—how—they could be paid? 

There came two dreadful days and 


‘nights, however, when she ceased to 


think of anything or any one but Earle, 
whose life hung in the balance. Sleep, 
and desire for sleep, the power and the 
wish to eat, left her. Her whole being 
seemed one flame of love, and longing, 
and ministration. If he would only 
live! If he would only live! 

“There, there!” soothed the doctor, 
as she staggered back under his unex- 
pected good news. “I don’t say he’s 
out of danger—but it looks as if he 
might be soon, You must have an- 
other nurse, to relieve this one. It’s 
just a question of care—trained care— 
and nourishment.” 

Perdita, when the second nurse came, 
saw to the comfort of the first, and then 
—faced facts. As nearly as she could 
calculate, she was already two hundred 
dollars in debt; the tradespeople were 
supplying her grudgingly ; and she had 
not ten dollars in the house—the mort- 
gaged house! 

She sat for a long time staring ahead 
of her, only putting out her hand to 
soothe the baby when he stirred. 

The next day the doctor was even 
more hopeful. Perdita was strangely 
silent. At six o’clock she took the baby, 
already sleepy, to her neighbor, and put 
on her things. She set out toward the 
depot—then, with scarlet cheeks, turned 
and hurried back. Selecting some warm 
clothes, for there was a sudden chill in 
the treacherous August night, she en- 
tered the neighbor’s house. 

“To-night?” The worthy 
herself the mother of six, spoke in 
“T wouldn’t take him to the city 


woman, 


alarm. 
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to-night, Mrs. Merrick. See, he’s 
asleep.” 

“I must,” said Perdita, very low. “I 
must.” 

She caught the next train to New 
York. But she was wonderfully com- 
forted and strengthened by the little 
head upon her breast, the dear weight 
of the sleeping body on her knee. Many 
persons on the car looked at her. One 
or two spoke, offering service. For an 
extraordinary beauty marked her out, 
in spite of fatigue and loss of flesh. It 
seemed, indeed, almost the beauty of 


another world! 


Culpepper looked at his visitor with 
amazement. Then a light came into 
his eyes. 

“You bring me news of Earle?” He 
placed a chair. “I heard he was ill. 
Believe me, I was distressed.” 

Perdita sank into the chair perforce, 
for the sleeping child was heavy. 

“You have nearly killed him,” she 
said, in her slow, rich tones. “Nearly. 
But, as there is hope for him now, and 
as you are a man and not a monster, 
I have come to give you a chance to 
undo your work. You must undo it!” 

Again that greedy light leaped into 
Culpepper’s eyes. 

‘Before you came,” she went on, “he 
worked, he was prospering, he was 
happy. And so was I. I do not know 
why you tempted him, why you led 
him downward——” 

Culpepper interrupted her. 

“T will tell you why,” he said. 
cause I am a genius. Because it was 
the only way to get what I wanted. You 
do not understand? Let me explain. A 
genius is one who can do better work 
than others? Not necessarily. But he 
can do more! He can work harder, 
more patiently—and he can do every- 
thing—that will help him. When he 
sees what he—his work—needs, he goes 
for that thing. If he has to play the 
Juggernaut, so much the worse for the 


“<< 


Be- 


obstacles. Now, tell me, what is it 
you wish me to do?” 

“Just the very thing that ruined 
Earle, again,” she said. “Your money 
has driven him to death’s door; your 
money must call him back!” 

“You are a genius yourself,” he re- 
plied admiringly. “Like me, you have 
one object in view, and you make for 
it. You are riding now heavily over 
every shrinking, womanly impulse that 
bids you flee me. You are doing the 
one thing! As I myself do. I see what 
I want, and I go after it, with all the 
single-heartedness of a puppy after a 
bone. Money? All you want! But— 
on one condition only!” 

She lifted her face to his. Her wide 
eyes met his in surprise, in wonder; 
but there was no shame and no fear in 
her glance. 

“What is the condition?” she asked 
simply. 

“T want to paint you. I mean to paint 
you. Only your despair would make 
you consent.” 

“T will sit for you.” 


She spoke with 
the same surprised simplicity. 

“You do not yet know how I want 
you.” He rose as he spoke, and crossed 


the room to a cabinet. He drew a large 
sheet of paper from a drawer, and 
looked at it in silence, while Perdita 
bent over her child. 

On the paper he had drawn a wide, 

Above wefe clouds, torn by 
wind, the moon breaking 
through the rack. On the far horizon, 
a ruddy glow foretold the dawn. In the 
foreground, on a raft, were two forms 
—one, the body of a dead child; the 
other, a woman of a wild and wonder- 
ful beauty, vaguely as she was sketched, 
nude and unaware of it, searching the 
eastern sky for the dawn! 

After a moment, Culpepper turned 
and came over to the table by which 
Perdita sat, wondering. 

He laid the sketch, face downward, 
on the shining mahogany surface. 


tossing sea. 


a fierce 
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“You shall have”’—he spoke very 
slowly and gravely—‘“all the money you 
want—if you will pose for that wom- 
an.” 

He walked away to the window, and 
stood looking out on the trees in Gram- 
ercy Park. He heard the rustle of the 
paper as she took it up, and waited for 
her cry. 

But none came. He waited, not turn- 
ing his head, until he heard a sound. It 
came at last. It was the closing of the 
door behind her. 


Two more days passed. Earle con- 
tinued to improve, though the doctor 
that the utmost care was still 
needed. A sleeping nurse, and the pa- 
tient might slip through unguarded 
gates. And as the,thought of losing 
him was replaced by the hope of keep- 
ing him, Perdita’s resentment, which 
had died away at -his danger, grew 
again. Why had he been so weak? 


said 


Why had he not kept away from that 


tempter of whom she could never think 
again without a shudder? 

But all else—almost—was swallowed 
up in the sordid, but most pressing 
needs of the moment. The nurses’ pay 
was due—the doctor should be paid! 
He had been most faithful, most atten- 
tive. She wrote to her own friends for 
help, making the excuse of her hus- 
band’s illness. But her relatives had 
not approved of her marriage, and were 
inclined to let her reap her sowing. The 
broader-minded, as often happens, had 
the narrower purses! So she secured, 
as the result of humiliating appeals, 
merely enough to keep the wolf from 
Earle’s room and the baby’s cot for a 
few days. The wolf! It seemed as if 
his fangs were in her very heart! 

And then—the baby fell ill, too! 

It was the last straw. It crushed her 
to earth; it made her lose faith, almost 
sanity. .There came a night—oh, how 
much harder to bear than the night of 
his birth!—when it seemed as if the 


little life must flicker out. She prayed 
that hers might end with that dearer 
one. 

The morning dawned. The baby was 
very weak—hardly out of danger—and 
through long hours she hung over him. 
But when, at sunset, the doctor declared 
that the only danger lay in the baby’s 
weakness, she gave him over to the 
nurse, who had_been sleeping all day, 
and herself went to the city. This time, 
of course, she went alone. 

The neighbors noticed that she now 
went in frequently, two or three times 
a week. And as she paid nurses and 
doctor, together with all outstanding 
bills, they concluded that she must have 
found some profitable work to do, and 
rejoiced for her. She did not leave till 
ten, and she returned always before 
sunset. 

September, glorious and_ golden, 
came, and with it some measure of 
strength to Earle. He fretted a little 
at Perdita’s ‘sudden fancy for trips to 
town, even though she managed to sell 
a few of his old sketches. The baby 
throve apace, and one nurse stayed on. 

By October, Earle was able to be 
abroad, and then Perdita gave up her 
trips to New York. Finding that his 
hand had lost its cunning, Earle ob- 
tained a clerical position, and in bitter- 
ness of heart began, with painful effort, 
to regain his hold on life, his footing in 
the world. ; 

The rift between him and his wife 
had widened terribly. He was humili- 
ated at all that her friends had done for 
her. Every bill had been paid, the mort- 
gage lifted! He could hardly wonder 
at her silence, her reserve, only he 
wished that her coldness had been less 
sweet. Evidently she was resolved to 
fail in no wifely duty that he asked of 
her—but he dared not ask much. He 
craved her love, indeed, but it must 
come as freely as once before or it 
would be valueless. 

However, as the tide of health swelled 
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once more in his veins, he began to hope 
that when he was again doing a man’s 
work successfully, she might come again 
to feel toward him as she had in that 
far-off springtime when he had wooed, 
and she had given. He must show her 
that never, never again could he dally 
with temptation. Culpepper’s name was 
never mentioned between them. 

One night, returning in time for din- 
ner, he went from force of habit to the 
mail box, usually empty. To-night, 
however, there were in it a paper and a 
letter. The former he tore open. It 
was that morning’s Times. One para- 
graph was heavily penciled: 

Mr. John Culpepper, whose pictures have 
won for him such marked distinction in 
artistic coteries, will sail to-morrow on the 
Adriatic. Mr. Culpepper takes with him to 
Paris the result of his stay in the land of his 
birth—a picture that he considers his mas- 
terpiece. Much curiosity has been aroused 
by this work of his, since no one has yet been 
allowed to see it. To-night, however, Mr. 
Culpepper entertains several friends—artists 
and men in the highest critical and literary 
circles—at dinner; after which a few others 
are invited to the only view permitted in 
New York of the mysterious painting. 

Merrick crushed the paper savagely. 
Then he glanced at the letter. 

It was addressed to his wife, in John 
Culpepper’s writing! 

He dropped heavily into a seat. As 
he did so, he recalled vividly the mo- 
ment when he had so dropped before— 
the night of his illness. What—what 
had happened in the interim? 

He tore open the letter with shaking 
fingers. A check for three hundred 
dollars fell from it. On half a sheet 
of paper were scrawled the words: 

Forgive me, dear and noble lady, that I 
break our compact, and let my brother artists 
see the picture. I hardly expect to revisit 
America, and cannot deny them the sight, or 
myself their praise for this, my greatest 
work. Please keep the inclosed for any pos- 
sible emergency when I am not by. Faith- 
fully, cc 


It was so—sitting staring at the let- 


ter, the check at his feet—that Perdita 


found him, when, wondering at his non- 
appearance, she came out on the porch. 
He dragged himself up and held the 
letter out to her. 

Her. face turned very white for a mo- 
ment, and then flushed with shame. 

“Oh!” she cried, her voice broken. 
“He promised me % 

Earle Merrick seized her wrist, and 
gazed into her eyes. 

“You—you sat for him?” The words 
came hoarse and chokingly. 

“There was nothing else- to do.” 

“There was!” he hissed, his rage 
rising. “You could have let me die! 
I’d rather—a great deal—than this! 
You! My God! You!” 

“I would have let you die!” she 
blazed back at him. “I did it for 
baby.” 

Then she softened. 

“IT wanted to tell you, Earle.” She 
came a little neafer, but he turned 
away. “Only the doctor said you must 
not be troubled—yet.” 

He picked up the paper, then caught 
at his hat. 

“It’s only seven,” he cried. 
be in time!” 

And with that he was gone! 

Perdita, turning, picked up the child, 
who had toddled after her, and laic her 
cheek on‘his silky curls as she went in- 
doors. 


“IT may 


Earle Merrick brushed aside the man 
who asked for his card as he might 
have brushed aside a fly. He rushed 
up the stairs and burst into the dining 
room. 

Before him, at a table covered with 
fruit and wine of many colors, sat Cul- 
pepper and about a dozen guests, all 
men of note. Raymond Vaughan, 
whom Earle had not seen for weeks, 
was among them: 

Beyond the table, an open doorway 
showed another room, dark, save for a 
row of electric lights, so shaded that 
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.their rays fell down upon a velvet cur- 
tain—drawn before a picture evidently. 

The air was thick with the smoke of 
many cigarettes. 

“Come,” said Vaughan, as a burst of 
laughter at some story died away. 
“Hurry up with the unveiling, Culpep- 
per.” 

“T have but to touch a spring,” said 
the host, turning in his chair. “Take 
your places, gentlemen. That picture is 
the high-water mark of my art. Never 
have I so painted before.’ Never, alas! 
shall I so paint again. For 

“Stop!” 

The men started and turned toward 
the spot whence that imperious word 
had come. Vaughan sprang to his feet. 

“Earle! You!” 

Culpepper’s florid face paled a little. 

‘Welcome, Merrick.” He spoke 
quietly. “Glad to see you out again.” 

“Stay where you are, all of you!” 
Earle drew a pistol as he spoke. “That 
picture of his is not for show, I tell 
you. I'll kill any man who sees it. 
Culpepper will give it to me, and I shall 
hack it into bits before I settle with 
him.” 

Raymond Vaughan seized the young 
man’s arm and easily drew the pistol 
from his shaking fingers. 

“You’re crazy, old chap,’ he com- 
mented soothingly. ‘What’s Culpep- 
per’s picture to do with you?” 

“It has much to do with him,” said 
the great artist, who loved a dramatic 
occasion, and reveled in the possibilities 
now before him. “His wife did me 
the honor to pose for that picture. But 
I shall not give it to him, and he will 
not hack it to pieces, for it is my best 
work, and when I am dead it will speak 


to the world equally of her beauty and 
of my genius, which has immortalized 
that beauty !” 

“Yes, my wife sat for him!” howled 
the young man, frenzied at the strength 
with which Vaughan and another man 
held him. “For the sake of your own 
wives and mothers, leave the room, 
while | nf 

“Gentlemen”—Culpepper stood now 
before the curtain, his arms folded— 
“you will not leave the room till you 
have seen the picture. He was at 
death’s door—his child, too! For their 
sake—to earn a poor wage, which she 
spent on them—Madame Merrick did 
me the honor, as I have said, to lend 
her beauty to the portrayal of my 
brush. I, the only living man who 
could do it justice! Now, messieurs” 
—Culpepper always grew French when 
he became grandiloquent—“now, mes- 
sieurs—behold !” 

He touched a spring. The curtains 
parted. Glowing under its row of 
lights, drawing each ray to itself, shone 
the picture of Perdita. Her face, smil- 
ing ineffably, was turned toward the 
child on her knee. For she sat throned, 
and clothed from throat to heel in the 
jeweled robes of the Madonna! About 
her and above her was a wide expanse 
of sky, sparkling with many stars—a 
vaster temple than any built of man! 
But all else in the picture was subordi- 
nated to the wonder of the Virgin 
Mother’s face, gazing at her child with 
that smile of faith and peace and hope! 

As the silence grew tense—as Earle 
Merrick lifted shamed, yet grateful 
eyes to the artist’s face—Culpepper said 
airily: 

“It was the only way to make—my 
best picture!” 


ay 











=sHOSE who, in their world- 

B® weary wisdom, declare that 

there is nothing new under 

the sun, utterly fail to take 

into account the perennial 

novelty of personality—which is always 
new. 

It is the personality behind Joseph 
Conrad’s stories that gives to his work 
its illusion of novelty; and it is hardly 
necessary to add that it is one of vigor 
and vitality ; otherwise its novelty would 
fail to make much impression. 

Mr. Conrad’s new book, “Victory,” 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co., is 
the latest expression and illustration of 
this fact. , 

His characters always seem different 
from the average human being—and yet 
uniformly human—chiefly because he 
never fails to individualize in each one 
some distinct human trait; more than 
any other writer of fiction, he special- 
izes his people. So, in this book, to cite 
an extreme case, Heyst is an onlooker, 
a man who has trained himself to stand 
aside and watch the passing show with- 
out emotion. 

Schomburg, the girl “called Alma,” 
“plain Mr. Jones,” the gambler, the 
rather sentimental shipmaster, David- 
son—all, in less degree, embody and 
represent some particular eccentricity 
of character. 

Sut it is not the people of Conrad’s 
stories, nor what they do, that give his 
work its peculiar flavor. No account of 
any of his extraordinary tales can give 
an adequate idea of their real signifi- 


‘ 


cance without reference to their respec- 
tive backgrounds. Usually this is a 
subordinate feature. But, whether in- 
tentionally or not, Mr. Conrad imparts 
to the setting of a story a psychological 
vitality that seems to possess a power 
of action and reaction all its own, some- 
thing like the participation of another 
character in the plot. It is this that 
gives “Heart of Darkness” its wonder- 
ful fascination. And now again the en- 
vironment of the lonely island in the 
South Seas exercises its charm upon the 
reader’s mind. 
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Robert W. Chambers has very unex- 
pectedly yielded to the prevalent temp- 
tation to write a romance of the great 
war. It is a little surprising that an 
author so fertile in ideas as Mr. Cham- 
bers should, at this stage of the war, 
at any rate, have been beguiled into un- 
dertaking a book of this sort. It can 
only be accounted for by his desire to 
vary the routine of his work and the 
facility with which he always writes. 

“Who Goes There?” published by D. 
Appleton & Co., is a story of certain 
events supposed to have occurred dur- 
ing the preliminary period of the Ger- 
man occupation of Belgium before the 
surrender of Antwerp. 

It opens with a description of the 
execution of Belgian noncombatants by 
a German firing squad in the little ham- 
let of Yslemont. Kervyn Guild, a 
young New York real-estate man, an 
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American citizen, but a descendant of 
the Comte de Guilders, is awaiting his 
turn, but is rescued almost at the last 
moment. The reasons why he is spared 
are those upon which the structure of 
the story rests, and need not be ex- 
plained here. 

It is only necessary to say that in his 
subsequent adventures there is involved 
another representative of the type of 
young woman with which the readers 
of Mr. Chambers are sufficiently fa- 
miliar. Karen Gerard is beautiful and 
learned, like’ the rest. Like the rest, 
also, she is incredibly ignorant of the 
way of a man with a maid, and in equiv- 
ocal situations her bearing is dictated 
always either by sweet ignorance or the 
practical common sense of an incor- 
rigible feminist or possibly a combina- 
tion of both. ; 

There is much excellent description 
in the book—something that Mr. Cham- 
bers never slights—and sufficient plot 
and suspense, tinged with love interest, 
to make it highly entertaining. 
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As good a collection of college stories 
as we have ever read are those included 
in the volume rather unfortunately en- 
titled “Pepper,” recently published by 
the Century Company. The author, for 
no apparent reason, has chosen to dis- 
guise himself under the name of Hol- 
worthy Hall. 

If we may judge from the character 
of the stories, he is a comparatively 
recent graduate of Harvard; and upon 
the same critical grounds it seems to us 
that he should claim for himself in his 
own name all the credit for his work. 

James McHenry, affectionately 
known by his classmates as “Pepper,” 
is the subject of these lively tales. It 
is probably not necessary to explain 
why he is so called, but, lest any mis- 
taken inferences should be hastily 
drawn from the fact, it ought to be said 
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that his energy and enterprise, which 
are so entertainingly demonstrated, are 
directed mainly toward the development 
of an undoubted genius for business. 

He is wise beyond his years. His fa- 
ther’s wealth would have enabled him 
to help his poorer classmates, but the 
spirit of philanthropy is tempered by a 
foresight that seeks to put others in the 
way of helping themselves, and his 
taste for adventure finds its outlet in 
organizing rather bold and unusual 
money-making schemes. 

The traditional college-boy pranks are 
conspicuous by their absence from the 
pages of this book, and yet there is no 
lack of what McHenry’s little cotetie 
would call “pep.” 
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“Bealby”—whieh we understand is a 
word of three syllables—H. G. Wells’ 
latest book, has recently been published 
by the Macmillan Company. 

This new book, we regret to say, is 
rather disappointing. It seems to us to 
indicate that farce is rather a dangerous 
form of fiction to be employed by an 
author like Mr. Wells. Indeed, we are 
inclined to go so far as to say it is en- 
tirely out of place in anything but a 
short story, and rarely even then. 

Bealby is the name of a lad, the step- 
son of the head gardener of a great 
English estate, who, in spite of his bitter 
rebellion at the idea of becoming a 
house servant, is nevertheless installed 
as a steward’s boy in “the house.” 

A very little experience there, in 
which he succeeds, inadvertently, to be 
sure, in bringing about a more or less 
shameful collision between the Lord 
High Chancellor of England and the 
butler, convinces him that his spirit of 
rebellion was based upon sound reason- 
ing, and he takes to his heels, though 
without any definite goal in mind. 

Before he has traveled very far, he 


encounters three beautiful ladies, ex- 
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tremely modern young women, who are 
the owners and-occupants of a house on 
wheels—more correctly a caravan. 

This is the introduction to the story, 
which then goes on to give an account, 
necessarily in great detail, of Bealby’s 
work of “miscellaneous adventure.” 

One cannot read all of this without 
being aware, to a greater or less extent, 
of the strain to which ingenuity, even 
ingenuity as great as that of Mr. Wells, 
is subjected, and the result is, to put it 
frankly, tiresome. 
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Harry Leon Wilson might possibly 
be startled if he were told that anything 
like a “moral” could be drawn from his 
entertaining story of “Ruggles of Red 
Gap,” published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. We hope he would be; his sur- 


prise would prove that he was guiltless 
of any intention to write a story “with 


a purpose.” 

Nevertheless he has succeeded uncon- 
sciously in demonstrating the helpless- 
ness of the “expert” outside his own 
little specialty. It is difficult to conceive 
of a human being so typically an “ex- 
pert” as an English valet, and Ruggles 
is the refined and finished product of 
his class; he is the specialist raised to 
the nth power. 


Mrs. Effie, the wife of Senator Floud, 


of Red Gap, a Western boom town, 
casts envious eyes upon Ruggles, not, 
it must be explained, for any sentimen- 
tal reasons, but because she sees in him 
a means of civilizing her Cousin Egbert. 
Therefore Ruggles, by way of settling 
a poker debt of his master’s, the Hon- 
orable George Augustus Vane-Basing- 
well, is transferred to Mrs. Effie—in 
trust for Cousin Egbert—and later to 
Red Gap. 

Ruggles, like all experts, takes him- 


self very seriously. Among other things 
he has a thorough knowledge of his 
place, and his disposition is to cling 
tenaciously to it, even in his new sur- 
roundings. His impulse is to resent, 
with some contempt, the friendly ad- 
vances of his new employers. But the 
mellowing influences of social life in 
Red Gap dissolve his cold, conventional 
reserve, and eventually he becomes a 
personage of sufficient importance in 
the life of the town—as “Colonel Mar- 
maduke Ruggles, of London and Paris, 
late of the British army”—to make an 
address to the local chamber of com- 
merce, among other things. 

He tells the story himself, and, in his 
naively solemn style, is not dull for a 
moment. 
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Important New Books 


“Daybreak,” Elizabeth Miller; 
Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Idyl of Twin Fires,” Walter Prichard 
Eaton; Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Loneliness,” Robert Hugh Benson; Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

“The Hand of Peril,” Arthur Stringer; 
Macmillan Co. 

“The War Terror,” Arthur 
Hearst International Library Co. 

“The Boss of the Lazy Y,” 
Seltzer; A. C. McClurg & Co 

“The Man Who Rocked the Earth,” Ar- 
thur Train; Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“The Girl at Central,’ Geraldine 
D. Appleton & Co 

“A Child at the Window,” 
lett ; Duffield & Co 

“The Little Man and Other Satires,” John 
Galsworthy; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Auction Mart,” Sybil Cookson; John 
Lane Co. 

“Prince and Heretic,” Marjorie Brown; E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 

“The Man Who Forgot,” 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“The Thousand Secrets,” John Selbourne; 
Mitchell Kennerley 

“August First,” “Mary R. S. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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B. Reeve; 


Charles A. 


Bonner; 


William Hew- 


James Hay; 


Andrews; 
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bel the last few years there has been a 
morbid demand among a certain class 
of magazines and theatrical producers for 
“sex stuff with a breath-taking surprise.” 

“I know I could write a good play,” a 
would-be playwright told Francis Wilson, 
when the craze was at its height, “if I only 
had-a plot. Can’t you give me a good idea?” 

“Why, yes,” said Wilson. “Here’s one. 
Just a little one-act thing, you know. 

“When the curtain goes up, two persons 
are discovered on a sofa, one a pretty young 
woman, the other a nice-looking young man. 
They embrace. Neither says a word. Then 
a door opens at the back and a commercial 
traveler enters. He wears an overcoat and 
carries an umbrella. You can tell at once 
by his manner that he is the husband of the 
young woman. At least that would be the 
natural inference of every discriminating 
Playgoer. 

“The husband takes off his coat, 
a revolver, and in the midst of the 
embrace of hero and heroine, fires 

“The young woman falls dead. 

“He fires again. The young man falls 
dead. r 

“Then the murderer comes forward, puts 
on a pair of eyeglasses, and proceeds to 
contemplate his sanguinary work 
heavens!’ he exclaims. ‘I am on 


floor!’ ’ 


draws 
silent 


“ “Great 
the wrong 
type of sex and 


Just as, happily, this 


surprise-at-any-cost” hction is on the wane, 


it remains for AINSLEE’s, which has care- 
fully kept clear of it during its hectic splurge, 
to celebrate its exit with the most surpris- 
ing specimen of them all. The perpetrator 
is Eugene Wood, author of “Back Home,” 
and the title of his offense is “Ullila’s- Sex 
Story.’ Ullila is a little girl with a passion 
for writing. Upon being advised by her 
grown-up author friend to “read the maga- 
zines, and find out what they’re after,” she 
decides that “sex” is what the public wants. 
Hence her story. And if the surprise is 
less tragic than the one suggested by Fran- 


cis Wilson, it is certainly far more surpris- 
ing. Ullila’s masterpiece will make its ap- 
pearance in the otherwise respectable August 
number of AINSLEE’s. 


OU have now read over half of Marjorie 

Benton Cooke’s best novel, “The Incu- 

bus.” In the August AINSsLEE’s you will find 
the third and next to the last installment. 

The complete novelette in the same num- 
ber, “The Fury,” is by Horace Fish, whose 
delightful Terassa stories attracted much at- 
tention in Harper's Magazine and A1NSLEE’s 
a couple of years ago. 

The August short stories include, in addi- 
tion to Ullila’s amazing sex story, an ap- 
pealing war romance, “Faith Unfaithful,’ by 
Eleanor Ferris; a powerful tale of the sea 
by John Fleming Wilson; “The Naked 
Truth,” in which Thomas Addison, who 
wrote “The Other Man,” presents a brand- 
new “triangle” complication; the second of 
Joseph Ernest’s “Vanity Box” series, ‘The 
Advantage of Being Nobody”; “Back to 
Berlin,” a charming love story by Helen 
Baker Parker; and “Where It Listeth,” an 
intensely dramatic tale of a Western bliz- 
zard. We've been carefully saving this par- 
ticular blizzard for the dog days of August. 
That’s one advantage a magazine has over 
the weather bureau: a magazine can scatter 
seasons in 


its weather about through the 


which it will be most appreciated. 
oe 


OR the next of his fascinating “Stories 
of the Super-Women,” Albert Payson 
Terhune makes.a long jump from the gor- 
geous Lady Blessington of this number back 
through the centuries to golden Helen of 
Troy. 

“Some folk,’ Mr. Terhune admits, 
“say she never existed. But, for that mat- 
ter, some wise folk also say that her press 
never existed, and that his 


wise 


agent, Homer, 
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4liad’ and ‘Odyssey’ were compilations of 
lesser men’s writings. As well say that 
Napoleon was a compilation of his mar- 
shals. . . . Still others declare that she 
and her story were allegorical, standing for 
feminine charm and for its fatal power; that 
she embodied the Greek idea of super- 
woman perfection. The same sort of people 
gravely tell us that Hercules and Croesus and 
William Tell were ‘solar myths’—whatever 
that may mean—and their descendants will 
put the myth brand, ten thousand years 
hence, on Napoleon, Roosevelt, John L. Sul- 
livan, and Lydia Pinkham. 

“While common sense may balk at the 
tale of Helen of Troy, common sense would 
as readily balk at the narrative of the high 
cost of living or of the all-Europe war. 
And what is common sensg among friends? 
I am going to tell Helen’s story as if it were 
gospel truth. . . .” 

Which Mr. Terhune does in his most bril- 
liant manner. And whether or not she did 
live as an individual woman, he is convinced 
that “the golden Helen—typifying the blind, 
all-engulfing love that laughs alike at reason 
and at destruction—lives, and shall live, while 
men are men. She lived as Cleopatra, for 
whom Antony deemed the world well lost. 
She lives as the hideously coiffured shop- 
girl with the débutante slouch and the blue- 
white, powdered nose, for whom a ten-dollar- 
a-week clerk robs the till and goes to jail.” 

’Tis a highly moral tale, this story of 
Helen, for, according to Mr. Terhune, it 
leads to but one conclusion: “The prim 
path must inevitably triumph over the prim- 
rose path.” 


AINSLEE’S 


ROM time to time we receive letters 
asking what chance a new writer has 
of getting into AINsLee’s. Our answer, 
carefully considered, is that, their manu- 
scripts being of equal merit, a new writer 
has more chance of having his story accepted ° 
by us than an author whose name is well 
known. Unintentionally, we are bound to be 
more exacting with a story from Marjorie 
Benton Cooke, John Fleming Wilson, Elea- 
nor Ferris, Albert Payson Terhune, Eugene 
Wood, or Miriam Michelson than we would 
be with a contribution from a new writer. 
We expect more of them. We subconsciously 
compare all their work with that which 
first drew our attention to them. On the 
other hand, originality and freshness in the 
work of an inexperienced writer are so un- 
expected that we are apt to be carried away 
with the enthusiasm of discovery and to 
overlook minor faults which, from the pen 
of a well-known author, would be glaring. 

We try to be impartial. We try not to 
discriminate against the writer with the “big 
name.” But we wonder if, in carrying out 
our policy of “good stories by any authors, 
rather than any stories by good authors,” 
the newcomer doesn’t get a little the better 
of it. 

That we have not suffered through our 
atterition to the new writers is proved by 
the fact that AINsLEE’s was the first maga- 
zine in this country to recognize the merits 
of O. Henry, Jeffery* Farnol, Joseph C. Lin- 
coln, William J. Locke, and others who have 
since acquired fame. As a friend once ex- 
pressed it, “the great writers of to-morrow 


4 4 : pc ” 
are appearing in AINSLEE’s to-day. 
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Ulilla, a little girl with a passion for writing, 
is advised by her grown-up author friend to “read 
the magazines and find out what the public 
wants.” The startling result is 


Ulilla’s Sex Story 


You will find it in Ainslee’s, for August, 
through the courtesy of 


KUGENE WOOD 


The same number will contain’ the third 
quarter of Marjorie Benton Cooke’s fascinating 
novel, “The Incubus” (see page 54), and unusual 
short stories by Eleanor Ferris, John Fleming 
Wilson, Bonnie R. Ginger, Horace Fish, Joseph 
Ernest, Albert Payson Terhune and others. 


AINSLEE’S FOR AUGUST 


On sale July 15th 15 cents the copy 
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No Other Cigarette Papers 
Compare With Riz La Croix 


If you want to roll the best cigarettes you must enclose your 
tobacco in the very highest-grade paper. Comparison will quickly 
prove to you that Riz La Croix world-famous “papers” are superior 
in every point of quality to any other “papers’’ made, 


RIZLA & 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 


FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Perfect cigarette papers must be thin 
and light — Riz La Croix are the thin- 
nest and lightest made. 


Perfect “papers’’ must be 
strong and adhere together — 
Riz La Croix never burst in 
rolling, and have the natural 
adhesiveness of flax. 












Perfect “papers’”’ must burn 
without paper - flavor — Riz La 
Croix are absolutely tasteless. 










Two interesting 
illustrated Booklets— 
one about RIZ LA CROIX 
Cigarette Papers, the other 
showing how to“Roll Your Own” 
cigarettes—sent anywhere in U.S on 
request. Address The American Tobacco 
Co. Room 1186, 484 Broome St, New York City 


N flax-linen. 


Perfect “papers” must be pure 
—Riz La Croix are made from pure 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents & Help Wanted 


Agents and Help Wanted—Contiaued. 


Motion Picture Flays* 





AGENTS—A BIG SUMMER SELL- 
ER—Something new—Concentrated 
Soft Drinks. Just add water—Deli- 
cious Soft Drinks in a jiffy—any 
time— anywhere. Popular for the 
home, picnics, parties, socials etc, 
Guaranteed under U.S. Pure Food 
Laws. Lightweight packages— by 
Parcel Post-no delay. Enormous 
demand—Agents coining money—%6 
to $12 a day. 250 other fast sellers— 
all big repeaters 100% profit. Agent's 
Outfit Free—Territory going fast. Be 
quick—just a postal today. American 
Products Co., 2258 Third St., Cincin- 
nati, O, 


I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
asnall mail order business; began 
with %. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New York. 


FREE to any woman. Beautiful 42- 
piece dinner set for distributing only 
$ dozen cakes of Complexion Soap 
ree. No money or experience 
needed. R. Tyrrell Ward, 224 Insti- 
tute Place, Chicago, 


GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. CivilService Examiner, 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED. Men and women to 
qualify for Government positions. 
Several thousand appointments to 
be made next few months. Full in- 
formation about openings, how to 
prepare, etc., free. Write immedi- 
ately for booklet G-22, Karl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


“AGENTS—400 Snappy Aluminum 
Specialities and Utensils, means a 
sale in every home. General Sales 
Course Free. 850.00 a week sure. 
sy eg oe American Aluminum 
Mfg. Co., Div. S 49, Lemont, Il.” 


AGENTS make big money and be- 
come sales managers for our goods, 
Fast office sellers. Fine profits. 
ticulars and samples free. One 
Pen Co., Dept. 9, Baltimore, 




















AGENTS WANTED—TO ADVER- 
OUR GOODS by distributing 
sample to consumer. YO cents an 
hour. Write for full particulars. The 
Favori Company, 1002 West Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


$250 FOR RELIABLE MAN OR 
WOMAN; distribute 2000 free pack- 
ages Borax Powder with Soaps, etc., 
in your town. No money or expe- 
rience needed. R. Ward Co., 224 
Institute, Chicago. 


MEN OF IDEAS 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 40,Wash., D. C. 








and inventive 


A comple | 1915 model _ Mangorss bicgele, on approval | 


and 30 DAYS TRIAL and 


most 
astonished at ourlow 
RIDER AG 


CYCLE "CO., 





ree riding te 
Write ae once for large illustrated : i show- 
J 1% ing complete line of bicycles, tires and supplies, and the 
marvelous offer ever made ona bicycle. You will be 
rices andremar terms. 
NTS Wanted—Boys, make money 
cycles, Tires and Sundries from 
imess direct with the lead- 
buy until you Anow 


us. 
DEPT.G-38 CHICAGO 


AGENTS—tThe biggest seller out. 
Beer in concentrated form; a goc 
glass wanted by everybody; so con- 
venient, so cheap; show it, sell them 
ail; carry right in your pocket; enor- 
mous demand, big profits: send no 
money; just a postal for free sample 
proposition, The Ambrew Co.,, Dept, 
2162, Cincinnati, O, 


I guarantee $10 for first Photo Play 
you write by my method. Obtain free 
booklet “How To Write Photo Plays,” 
Elbert Moore, Box 772 H T, Chicago, 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $50 
each; all or spare time; correspond. 
ence course unnecessary: details (ree, 
Atlas Pub. Co.,309 Atlas Bidg.,Cin.,0 








Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MON'THS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. 1t demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published, It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six monthsfree. H. L. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 








Advertising 


WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU 
by mail how you can earn $%5 to $100 
week writing advertisements. Big- 
gest field in the world for you, 
Information free. Page-Davis Co., 
6, Chicago, IL 








Firearms Wanted 


FIREARMS—Old-time and Mod- 
ern. Buy, sell, exchange all sorts. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, West 
Orange, New Jersey. 


Music and Song Poems 


SONG poems wanted for publica- 
tion. Past experience unnecessary. 
Our proposition positively unequall- 
ed, Send us your song poems or mel- 
odies today or write for instructive 
booklet—it's free. Marks-Cioldsmith 
Co., Dept.15, Washineton, D. C. 


SONG Writers 
Free! We revise, 
and facilitate free 
sale. Submit poems. 
Studios, 530 Gaiety Bldg., 


Short Story Writing 


CAN WRITE A SHORT 

Many sell their stories be- 
course. We 
School 
Page 











“Key to Success” 
compose, copyright 
publication or 
Knickerbocker 
New York, 








you 
STORY. 
fore completing the 
will help you sell them. 
Short Story Writing, Dept. 6, 
Building, Chicago. Il. 

MAKE Money Writing Short Sto- 
ries or articles. Big pay. Send for 
free booklet. Tellshow. Dt.A. United 
Press Syndicate, San Francisco, 





—no ru 
notes.” 


ess, 


EVERYBODY has Ides for Stories 
or Photoplays. Big demand. We 
criticise, revise, type and sell con 
commission, Details free. Photopl: y 
Review Co., New Kensington, Pa, 





Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS. Send 
for my free book “How To Get Them.” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 929 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 805 G. St., W ashington, 


IDEAS WANTE D—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 8 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Acvice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World's Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth Street, Washinetcn, 1 .(, 


PATENTS, Trade-Marks and Copy- 
rights. Our handbook on patents will 
be sent free on request. All patents se- 
cured through us are described w ith- 
out cost to the patentee in the Scien- 
tific American. Munn & Co., Patent 
Attorneys, 682 Woolworth Bidg., N.Y. 
Washington, D. C., Office, 625 F St. 














Salesmen 


TRAVELING Salesmen Wanted 
Sell manufacturers, dealers or own- 
ers. Piston Ring—superior design 
—all gasolene motors, Tremendous 
field, long disct. Low list. Experti- 
ence unnecessary. Sample furnished. 
V. A. Longaker Co., Indianapolis, 








Schools 


NEW PROFESSION—either sex— 
fitting glasses by scientific methods. 
Quickly taught by “Home Study” 
course, Diploma granted. Liberal 
payment plans. Great demand for 
graduates. Big income. Full par- 
ticulars and catalogue free. Write 
now. Chicago School of Refraction, 
511 Journal Building, Chicago, Il. 








:SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic Systen—written with only nine characters. Ne “poe 


ines"—no “‘shading’ —no “‘word-sign no 


* Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 7 30 davs 
of hom- 1 utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, ad- 
Correspondence Schools, 975 Unity Building, Chicago, lll. 
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EVERY THIN MAN AND WOMAN 


This is an invitation that no thin man 
or woman can afford to ignore. We in- 
vite you to try a new treatment called | 
“Sargol” that helps digest the food you 
eat—hundreds of letters will prove that 
it puts good, solid flesh on people that 
are thin and under weight. 

How can “Sargol” do this? We will 
tell you. This new treatment is a scien- 
tific, assimilative agent for increasing cell 
growth, the very substance of which our 
bodies are made—putting red corpuscles 
in the blood which every thin person so 
sadly needs, strengthening the nerves and 
putting the digestive tract in such shape 
that every ounce of food gives out its full 
amount of nourishment to the blood in- 
stead of passing through the system un- 
digested and unassimilated. 

Women who never appeared stylish in 
anything they wore because of their thin- 
ness, men under weight or lacking in 
nerve force or energy tell how they have 
been made to enjoy the pleasures of life— 
been fitted to fight life’s battles, as never 
for years, through the use of “Sargol.” 

If you want a beautiful and well- 
rounded figure of which you can be 
justly proud—a body full of throbbing 
life and energy, write the Sargol Com- 
pany, 400-G, Herald Bldg., B inghamton, 
N. Y., today, for 50c. box “Sargol,” ab- 
solutely free, and use with every meal. 


| here you are. 





But you say you want proof? Well, 
Here is the statement of 
those who have tried—been convinced— 
and will swear to the virtues of this 
preparation : 

REV. GEORGE W. DAVIS says: 


“I have made a faithful trial of the Sargo! treatment and 
must say it has brought to me new life and vigor. I have 
gained twenty pounds and now weigh 170 pounds, and, what 
ix better, | have gained the days of my boyhood. It has been 
the turning point in my life.’ 


MRS. A. Il. RODENHEISER writes: 

“I have gained immensely since 1 took Sargol, for I only 
weighed about 106 pounds when I began using it, and now I 
weigh 130 pounds, so really this makes twenty-four pounds. I 
feel stronger and am looking better than ever before, and now [ 
carry rosy cheeks, which is something I could never say before." 


CLAY JOHNSON says: 

“Please send me another ten-day treatment. I am well 
pleased with Sargol. It has been the light of my life. Iam 
getting back to my proper weight again. I began to 
take Sargol lonly weighed 138 pounds. and aon. four weeks 
later, Lam weighing 153 pounds and feeling fine.’ 


F. GAGNON writes: 
“Here is my report since taking the Sargo! treatment. I am 
a man 67 years of ave, and was all run down to the very bottom. 
I had to quit work, as I was so weak. Now, thanks to Sargol, I 
look like anew man. I gained 22 pounds with 23 days’ treat 
ment. lIcannot tell you how happy I feel.” 


MRS. VE RNIE ROUSE says: 

grandest treatment I ever used. I 
r » My weight was 120 pounds and 
no eigh 0 and feel better than I have for five years 
am now as fleshy as I want to be, and shall certainly recommend 
Sargol, for it does just exactly what you say it will do. 





Full address of any of these sail if 
you wish. 

Probably you are now thinking 
whether all this can be true. Stop it! 
“Sargol” does make thin people add flesh, 
but we don’t ask you to take our word 
for it. Write us today, and we will send 
you absolutely free a 50c. package for 
trial. 

Cat off coupon below and pin to your letter. 





package will be sent to you by return of post. 
hamton, N. Y. 





COME, EAT WITH US AT OUR EXPENSE 


This coupon entitles any thin person to one 50c. package of Sargol, the concentrated Flesh Builder 
(provided you have never tried it), and that 10c. is enclosed to cover postage, 
vertisement printed above,and then put 10c.in stamps in letter today, with coupon, and the full 50c. 
Address: The Sargo!l Company, 400-G. Herald Bide.. Bing- 


Write your name and address plainly, and, PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER, 


packing, etc. Read our ad- 
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Take Your Ocean Trip This Year 
on America’s Great Inland Seas 


The most wonderful vacation yet—a thousand mile voyage on the Great Lakes, and an outing 


“, 





Every pleasure is there—bathing, boating, fishing, golfing, camping, sight-seeing. 
hotel accommodations and boarding houses at reasonable rates, 


The Coast Line to Mackinac—Six Trips Weekly 





in the north country. The historical resorts of Northern Michigan await you with all the enchant- 
we" ments of primeval nature—shady majestic woods, delightful waters, awe-inspiring scenery, 


First-clasg 


r trips weekly from Toledo and Detroit to Mackinac Island and 


Fou 
Way Ports. Special steamer, two trips weekly from Cleveland. June 25th to 
September 10th, direct to Mackinac Island, no stops enroute cxcept at Detroig§ 
and Alpena, In addition to above, Cc 
line operates daily service 
Detroit and Cleveland and 


and Buffalo. Delightful day tripe 


between Detroit and 


Clevelang 


during July and August, four 


trips weekly. 


Daily service 


between Toledo and Put-In-Bay. 


Railroad Tickets for trans 


Portation on D. and C, Line 


steamers between 


Detroit and 


Buffalo or Detroit and Cleveland, 


either direction. Sen 


two cent 


Stamp for illustrated pamphict 
and Great Lakes Map, contain- 
ing information regardin © 


routes and rates, 
Gen. 


pwis, 


Address, L. G. 
Passenger Agent. 


A set of artistic poster stamns 
sent on receipt of five cents 


“D. & C. Talisman’’ 


cash money order. for D. EN ~ 
rn?” ysck wolien tree Ssen'o acarf pin or women’s brooch pin. 


eet with Mexican rubies and emerakis 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION COMPANY 


PHILIP H. MeMILLAN, Pres. 


11 Wayne Street, Detroit, Michigan 
A. A. SCHANTZ, Viee-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


All D. & C. Steamers arrive and depart new Third Ave. Wharf, Detroit 


on = om ae 
Magazine “Investing for Profit” 
FREE for Six Months 


Send me your name ann address ves right NOW anc NOW and I will send 
you Investing for Profit :agazine absolutely free for six 
months, It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most proiitable of sound investments. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists ake $1,000 grow to $22,000—in 
fact gives you the vital investing information that should 
enable you to make your money grow proportionately. 1 
have decided this month to give 500 61x month subscriptions 
to Investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every investor—perhaps a fortune. Send your name 








and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating 
this offer. Better take it now. You'll be willing to pay l0c 


a copy after vou have read it six months, 
LL 8. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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TRAVELiNe HH Hey 


Earn Larger Salaries Than Any Other Class of Men 


We will teach you to be a high grade salesman, in eight 
weeks by mail and assure you “iefinite propositions from alarge 
number of reliable firms who offer our students coportun- 
ities to earn good wages while they are learning. No former 
experience required. Write today for particulars, | list of hun- 
rede of g and t ds of our 
tudents now earning $100 to sh00 @ month. p> te nearest Office. 
Deot. 603. NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSN. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 














AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 








s Wanted 









Rider Agent 


in each town show a new os 

“RANGER” pleraie. Write for our li 

Do VERED FREE on approval and 30 days’ lave? trial. 

Send for big free catalog and particulars of mos 

marvelous 0. pA ever made on a Mayele. You will be 
eS a 


heels $3 to $8. Witte if pon want banaains 
. sundries, parts, motorcycle supplies 
of a i s at half usual prices. Write us before buying. 
MEAD CYCIE CO., DEPT. CHIC. 











co to BERMUDA 


Average Temperature 70° 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 
INCLUSIVE TOURS LOWEST RATES 


S.S. “BERMUDIAN”’ Sails Every Wednesday 


Twin Screws, 10,518 tons displacement Submarine signals 

orchestra; wireless. Record trip 39 hours 20 minutes. Fastest 

newest and only Steamer landing passengers at the dock in 

Bermuda without transfer by tender. 

WEST INDI New 8S. S. “GUIANA” and other 
steamers fortnightly for St. Thomas, 

St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martin: que, 


St. Lucia, Barbadoes, and Demerara. 
For full information apply to 
A. Ee. OUTERBRIDGE & CO- 
AGENTS 
QUEBEC §&. S. ge. LTD. - - 
p. HOS. COOK & SON, - 
ANADA 5S. 8. LINES. LTD. 
Or any Ticket Agent 


29 Broadway, sew yom 
265 Groadway, ew Yor 
- Montreal 
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Money-Back »7s 
Guarantees perm 
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BOUND VOLUME of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 
now ready. PRICE $1.50 

per volume. Address Subscription Department. 

STREET & SMITH, 79-89% Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK | on 


Wrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 
mula to remove traces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz, of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dissolved in 3¢ pt. witch hazel; use as a 

face wash. The effect is almost magical. 
Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as weil as finest lines, 
com) letely and quickly vanish. Face becomes firm, smooth, 
fresh, and you look years younger. No harm to tenderest 
skin. Get genuine Saxolite (powdered) at any drug store. 


Try This Wonderful Beauty | Builder 


You will be ’ 
Dr. J: P. C b I's Sate 

Arsenic Complexion Wafers 
If you want to restore and preserve your beauty, 
use thispriceless beaut y buil:ier and ) our skin wi! 
gradua'ly but surely take on the finer texture and 
grea‘erclearness and freshness that the steacly use 
of Campbell's Complexion Wafers always brings 
This wonderful toilet aid is guaranteed to clear the 
complexion of pimples, black heads, wrinkles ,re:i- 
ness, sallow skin and all facial blemishes, and a 

new skin appears with the firmness and fineness 
c ’ youth. READ THIS testimonial from a beau 
t woman. Gentlemen: Without wishing to 
petite conceited, I wish to say I am con- 
sidered one of the best looking married women in our small 
















































city, and I owe it all to your wafers. Seni tolay for Camp- 
cell's Wafers—@O@e to $1.00 per box by mail in plain cover on 
t of price 





Richard Fink Co., Dept. 55, 396 Becadway, N. YY. 
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MALVINA 


“The One Reliable 
Beautilier” 
Positively cures Freckles, 
Sunburn, Pimples, Ring- 
wormandallimperfections 


of the skin and prevents 
wrinkles. Does not merel 














Soap chould be used in connec- 
tion with Maivine Cream. Atal! 
druggists, or sent post paid op 
feceipt of price, Cream, 50c., fj 
Lotion, 50c., 25c, 


Prot. , HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio } 











Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 






7 Beant 


For the Benefit of 

lw cmex, of Any Age, Who 

are Lacking in a Perfect Bust 

Development 

Would you like to acquire the 
race, style and beauty of 

fo ‘orm for which the French 

women are noted? 

Seninters, palsters. 9 artists wever 
‘Contalaly play _— Ss good 
looks and pleasant features lie but 

small i pare © of f 


Men more by splendid Goveion- 
ment t than b: by facial | beauty and to lack 

this irresistibly a luxury is to 

tavite i constiness comaens un- 


woman 0 is 
plondidiy qoloued witha a well- 
ve! form. 


A Beautiful Bust Isthe Sprthstght 
of Every Woman, Says 


EM a 


and if you desire the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining shapeli- 
ness and a symmetrical figure, 
you are invited to send your 
name and address for Madame 
Du Barrie’s book on the subject. 
In this book, you will learn how 
middle-aged women as well as 
their younger sisters may 
feel assured that they may 
obtain an_ exquisite form 
like unto French women 
firm, natural and luxurious, 
Women who are run-down or naturally thin wil) 
find in this book a way to delightfully develop 
ind secure beauty of form hitherto 
unknown to them. 





































































=i, ¥ The advice and suggestions are 

te soqeceriate Dy for = entering up- 
Pe on womanh young ladies, 
y trons or elder women; 


ma 
mothers whohave lost their gracious 

symmetry because of nursing. 

It is not too late to add style and 

attractiveness to your re—and 

do it in a. charmingly natural 

and simple manner. 

which relge of Se will be sent 

= receipt of 2c stamp to pay 

postage. Bend for it. Addvess 


MDME. DU BARRIE, Suite 462 cies Block, Chicago 




























Coupon 
Mdme. Du Barrie, Suite 462 Fullerton Block, Chicago 
Enclosed find 2e stamp for postage on your book describing 
Beauty of Form and Development. 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 
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“You forgot to 
send in your 
subscription to 


Life.”’ 








While there’s Lire, in addition to 
hope, there’s mental exhilaration, 
cheerfulness, a reasonable amount 


of sentiment, some wit, a stratum Ps 

of sanity, some philosophy and . 
- ” gs : Special 

even things that you don’t like. F Offer 
‘ Enclosed 
find One Dol- 
’ lar (Canadian 
. are Pad $1.13, Foreign 
One thousand dollars ; $1.24)" Send Liss 


offered for the best for three months to 
‘shortest short story.” 

See current issues of 

LIFE. wf perme 


‘ 


Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 


) ff scription renewed at this rate 
fia a LIFE, 16 West 31st Street, New York U 
One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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Be a Movie Actor 


Jim Cruze 
Will Teach 
You How! 


There isa demand for new faces, 
new talents in the movies. Jim 
ruze knows it and has arran; 
to teach this art of actin for the 
movies to a nen num! 
men and w n, You kent 
Cruze, star of" “The Million Doll far 
M stery, .”“Zudora” and qooreset 
Jt UZE other film successes. He will 
Master instructor teach you in your own 


What Can You Do Well? 


Can you mimic? Can you portray by facial expres- 
sion, hate, love, anger, sorrow, pity? Can you 
swim, ride, run, jump, clim! Can you drive an 
auto, engine or motorcycle? Can you wear beauti- 
ful clothes well? Can you dance or have you other 
accomplishments? Remember all these are useful 
in winning Movie fame. If you can do any of these 
things or feel that you have the talent tosucceed 
in the movies—the it paid profession of the age 


Get Cruze’s Book on Movie Acting 


It has 64 pages full of fascinating facts about the movies 
and many beautiful pictures of movie favorites. It tells 
about movie acting, scenario writing, directing, etc. 
you will send 25 cents in stamps or coin we will send you 
this big book and Jim Cruze’s TEST LESSON and exami- 
nation by return mail under plain cover. Jim Cruze. 


Movie Actors Ass’n %*!t* 46101327 Michigan Boulevard 











Wonderfully brilliant 
en Diamonds, an 


Brooches, Scarf Pins, 
Studs, etc., on credit 


Jewelry Catalog No. e 
Giee Cieateeieee = thing d ae fered for 
C se, then y tosend ie Be! 


our 6 ae 
Soa PAY NOTHING—NOT ONE ‘CENT 
Sle ee 224 Ty f+ ge at ae vided odin etent 


sk oobi 
ail mesa ae see Easy Credit Plan. Send for it Today. It is vue. 


LoFTis BROS. & CO., The National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. 8 843, 100 to 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Iilinols 
(E 41868) Storesin: Chicago: Pittsburgh : St. Louis s Omabs 














By Burt L. Standish 
This book will tell you something new, no matter 
what you know about baseball. Every player or fan 
who wants to know how to make the ball accomplish all 
kinds of feats should own acopy. It is the best book on 
pitching ever published. Profusely Illustrated, 
Price, 15e. postpaid, 


STREET & SMITH, 79 Seventh Ave., NEW YORK CITY 





ing with 
Fever. 


DEPENDABLE. remedy. 
Keep Your Head Clear 


all the time. Let us show you 
testimonials from hundr 
who were benefited. 
Send for FREE Trial 
Bottle to-day. 


HIMALYA CO. 
82 Warren Ave.,W- 
Detroit, Mich. 


HIMALYA 












May 15, 1820 


My old Schoolmate Joe 
is up from Virginia. What 
an evening we had talking of old 
times over a bottle of our favorite 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years”* 


Its rare flavor, distinctive boquet and 

uniform purity and quality, have made 

Old Overholt the favorite 

beverage when men gather 

for reminiscenses. Aged in 

charred oak barrels, bot- [> 
tled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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—smooth as a turbine driven steamship 


The great new steamships that lower world’s records are 


propelled by turbines. 
without a tremor. 


They glide over the ocean pathway 
The power that propels them flows in a 


silent, tremendous stream of energy. 


The 8-cylinder motor is, in action, the nearest approach to 


the turbine ever pro- 
duced in gas-motor 
designing. It pro- 
vides ideal locomotion; 
is silent, vibrationless, 
and unbounded in 


power. 
Have you examined the DETROITER 
Right? If not, there is a delightful experi- 


ence awaiting you—from 24 miles to the 
exhilaration of 50 an hour on high gear, gear 
shifts forgotten. Platform spring (easy rid- 
ing), full floating axle (greatest accessibility), 
dry plate clutch (smooth engagement), 20-foot 


®etroiter 


EIGHT CYLINDER—$1295 


turning radius (advantageous in traffic and 
narrow streets), one-man top, genuine buffed 
leather upholstery, duplex tire carrier, 24-inch 
doors—all this in the DETROITER Eight, for 
less than the price of the average Six. 

he Famous Four is still a wonderful value 
and a deservedly popular leader—at $985. 


Complete catalogs of all models on request 


BRIGGS-DETROITER COMPANY. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


651 Holbrook Avenue 
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DO YOU WANT A FREE BOX OF KOSKOTT 


HAIR GROWE 


That is reported so remarkably successful? 


Everybody Desires 


SUPERB HAIR GROWTH 


If you would like to grow hair on a bald spot, to 
stop falling hair, or completely banish dandruff, 
why not test the true value of Koskott? 

“I spent many a dollar without results, but 
I feel it my duty to recommend it. 
photo shows me after using Koskott—I wish | had one taken when my 


hair was all gone, so people could see how Koskott' works. 
(Address on application.) 


E. E. Wurster writes: 
Koskott did wonders for me. 


We olfer 


This 





$500 Cash Guarantee 


that we can produce over 1000 genuine testimonials. 
READ THESE EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS; WE HAVE LEGIONS MORE. 


“For eicht or nine years I have been a bald- 
headed maan; the top of my head was as bare as 
my hand, Now hair is growing again, it is the most 
wonderful tiiing I ever saw.”—Lee Fish, Clayton 
Co., lowa, 

“I can no longer find the place where the 
bald spot was; the hair Is as long there as on any 
other place of the head.”"—Matt Bagley, Itasca 
Co., Minn, 

“My hair has quit falling out, my scalp itches 
no more and new hair is growing thickly.” —Mrs. 
J. Lundeen, Multnomah Co,, Oregon. 

“After being bald 20 years, my head is mostly 
covered with new hair; am well pleased,.”—Geo,. 
Van Wyck, Union Co., N. J. 

“The baldness on my head has entirely dis- 
appeared, being covered with hair, by use of 





“For growing hair and making it beautiful 
there is nothing like Koskott, for my hair is now a 
surprise to all my friends. I am telling everybody 
of your wonderful hair grower."—Mrs. W. Rabiger, 
Alleghany Co., Pa, 

“Koskott has started a new growth of hair on 
my head.”"—R. C. Cunningham, Abbeville Co., S.C, 


“The hair is now about an inch long on my 
head where there was not a hair in 30 years; Koskott 
did it.”"—J._J. Ellis, Minnesota, 

“Four months ago my scalp was bare: now It is 
covered with a nice growth of hair and it is growing 
nicely.”—W. C. Colman, Ked River Co., La. 

“One sample box and one full box of Koskott 
have grown hair on my head where I was perfectly 
bald.”—-A, W. Bowser, Butler Co., Pa. 

“I was bald and never could find anything to 
bring the hair back until L used Koskott,”—Esther 


















Koskott Hair Grower.”—Prot. C. E. Bowman, 
Maryland, Arnett, Wallace Co., Ky, 

**My daughter's hair grew four inches in two months. She is very enthusiastic in her recommendation of 
Koskott, as she thought her hair had been irreparably injured by a severe fever she had six years ago, Although 
she had tried many well-known and widely advertised hair tonics, Koskott is the first hair preparation to start 


Mrs. J. Dindinger (daughter's photo below). 


BOX FREE TO YOU 


We offer to send you a testing box of Koskott 
FREE, postpaid. It is probably different from anything 
you ever used on your scalp before. It is inexpen- 
sive because concentrated. We know that Koskott has 
surprised and delighted many who were losing or 
had lost their hair and feared they must remain bald 
throughout life. 

What Koskott has done for others’ hair, why 
not for yours? 

If you have entire or partial baldness, alopecia 
areata (bald spots), barbers’ itch, dandruff, dry scalp, 
brittle hair, falling hair, if you get a lot of hair on your 
comb whenever you use it, itching scalp, or other 
hair or scalp trouble, try Koskott. 


a new growth of hair on her head.’”’ 





MISS BERTHA DINDINGER 
(Address on application) 


You Need Only Ask for a FREE BOX of Koskott—a postcard 
will do. Parcel will be sent you promptly, postpaid, and under plain 
cover with full directions; and you can soon decide what it will do for you. 


KOSKOTT LABORATORY, 1269 Broadway, 848 A, NEW YORK CITY 
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Facts About. 
Shortening 
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The greatest element of success in baking is the use of 
the right kind of shortening. 


Shortening is used to prevent the grains of flour from 
sticking together and baking into hard lumps or heavy 
sticky masses. A good shortening, when worked in, 
coats each individual grain of flour with a 
fine film of oil. Moisture cannot pass 
through this oily layer to the flour so the 
particles separate readily when the gas from 
yeast or baking powder begins to expand. 


A shortening which contains too large a propor- 
Showinghowwrong tion of stearine is wasteful as stearine is lacking 


shortening coats 


severalgrains of flour in shortening properties. 


into a lump. 





Soft lards oroils which contain little or nostearine are 
not best suited for use in the home kitchen because 
they do not work into the flour in a satisfactory way. 


Thousands of experiments have shown that soft 
lard, which by itself is too soft for convenient use, 
when combined in proper proportions with fats hav- 
ing anexcess of stearine produces an ideal shortening. 





Showing how Switt's  Swift’s “ Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure Lard is scien- 
Pure bersidear  tifically prepared with the exact 


each individual 


ae eo. proportions of suitable pure pork 


fats to give it just the right texture and secure a —= 

the best shortening results. ; . ae i 
: Hf ’ é ° ” | at * # 

If you have never tried Swift’s “Silverleaf \ Wilts 


Brand Pure Lard, order a pail today. b 5 


f. valuable booklet, “Thirty ‘Silverleaf’ 
Recipes,” sent free on request. 


iverjeat’ Brand 


Pure Lard 


Swift & Company, - Packers Ave., Chicago _ 4 
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Turkish Blend 


CIGARETTES 


When Kipling wrote ‘‘East 
is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet,” OMAR 
had not been produced. For East and West do 
meet in OMAR — meet and mingle their choicest 
tobaccos in the one Perfect Turkish Blend — a cigarette 
for all the world to enjoy. 


Cavalla, Ephesus, Mahala, in the picturesque Orient, 
send their finest crops, exquisite in flavor and aroma, to 
unite with America’s sparkling mellowest leaf. The result 
is a revelation to smokers of all-Turkish and blended ciga- 
rettes — a new, refreshing, exhilarating smoke, full of snap, 
zest and relish, enjoyable beyond comparison. 


2 (0) f 1 5 C THE AMERICAN 
or TOBACCO COMPANY 
a il 1 io lee edie as 7 
eee Lee 

















In Childhood 
—and All Along Life’s Way 


Grape-Nuts 


and Cream 


supplies in splendid balance, those rich, true food elements from 
whole wheat and malted barley—including the “vital” mineral 
salts—which build healthy nerves, brains and bodies. 


Economical —easily digestible—delicious! 


“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 








